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Pipe Line Applies) Of New York Report Gains “*("P"” Tn Woolen Goods eee Work to Proceed, 


House Measure Would Pro- President Signs Resolution | 


For Right of Way May Sales of Former Five Per Cent Greater Than Year Ago; vide Committee to Study | Charged in Suit Providing for Inquiry | P resid e nt Says 


Wholesalers Report 14 Per Cent Decrease | Procedure By Commission 
Compared With 1929 ' 





War Profiteering 


Permission Is Asked to Con- | A COMMITTEE to study procedure 
va “ _— - . F , ty Congress in impeachment cases | : & | é : 
struct Conveyor for Na- New York, N. Y., June ieee | ete reported an increase in yardage gg be nee under a resolution | Against Wool Institute Al- 251) to promote peace and to equalize | Follows Action in Senate 
i 8s wholesale firms in the second Federal! sales of silk goods for the second con- » Con, hes. » ordered favorably | on ee : : : the burdens and to minimize the prof- ° - 8 
tural Gas Through State reserve district showed a 14 per cent) secutive month . reported by the House Committee on leges Combination in Re- its of war. Reducing Appropriation 
> oii Raa ca en ee rear a ate Rules June 27. ee : The resolution was signed by the | = 
Of Kansas a ee ee” = Stocks of groceries, cotton goods, and The Committee would be directed, | straint of Trade President in the presence of Senator To $50,000 
business conditions, issued by the Federal hardware gg - - eos — aecording to the resolution, to deter- Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania; Repre- 
: mL shes ce Wee, APRS aece “av, & year ago, and stocks of silks an mine whether such procedure may be e cs ee sentatives Wainwright (Rep.), of Nye , . 
r tes Ne York, ll say. : : : I } q > ainwright ( p-), ye, |} i 
Authority Is Sought I sg Plague g Mean igi nh Print drugs remained slightly higher than last; improved, and report such recommen- Defe ndants Consent New York, and McSwain (Dem.), of M r. Hooy er Pi edicts 
o May s $ : year, while the stocks of shoes were} dations to both Houses as it deems 


oli he district averaged 5 per cent ; : \ +. 2 Greenville, S. C., and representatives | a6 1 — 
To Condemn Property 77 the gist aye eetal Mac. sales larger than a year previous in May fol-| advisable. To Restraining Decree. sitie American’ Leson. Private Subscription 
7 of reporting chain stores were slightly lowing a decline in April. Collections | Representative Sumners (Dem.), of Under the terms of the resolution a | 
; ay Mat considerahin (Cone i be slower than in May,! Dallas, Tex., author of the resolution ° : commission consisti of members of | 
ic -. larger than a year ago, but considerabiy Continued to y, llas, e , a . r ng ¢ ers ~ ‘ ~~ me 
Members of State Public Serv ae a. aut aes a April. of | 1929. stid that while the procedure at pres- Adoption by Group of Uniform | the Senate and House and the Cabinet | Senator Glass Says He Will Not 
ice Commission Advocate | this year. Department Stores ent in impeachment cases is judicial, | And Noncompetitive Price ®¢.to make a study of the question of Object if Individuals ‘Want 


: May sales of reporting department’ the effect is political ~ taking profits out of war and report 
F . . >ms ‘holesale trade, depart- : ‘ s | Be ee : ; | > an’s W a 4 a Tv fo aaa ° 
ederal Control of Inter weit ae ain a chain store eam stores in this district averaged 5 per He said that among other things he Schedule for Men’s ear the first Monday in December, 1931. To Waste Money in This 


| 
state Utilities ‘which the July 1 bulletin will contain cent larger than in 1929. The increase| hopes that the Committee which would | Cited in Petition Aim of Legion | Sort of Work’ 
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Department of Justice Action, PRESIDENT HOOVER on June 27 Statement From White House 
| approved the resolution (H. J. Res. 


follow in full text: in sales in New oe was the . be ieee _ pet oe —_ After President Hoover had attached 
i . . , est, except for the increase cause y; work out a system whereby it woulc en a his signature to the resolution, a state- e 3 a 
Topeka, J 27. | The ay ate of ponaccanly wholesale Easter trade in April, which has been| not be necessary for every witness. en a —— - ae a a ment ‘wae made public age ‘io J rerewen en wn oe Senate a 
See firms in this district showed a 14 per reported since last October. Increases; who is aileged to know anything about | '"& to fix and enhance prices in woolen! can Legion at the White House saying |\Une ~! reducing appropriations for the 
The Continental Construction Co., of cent decrease compared with a year in sales were reported also by the de-| the case to be called to Washington to yarn and cloth products, particularly that in approving the measure a great National Commission —— Law Observance 
Delaware, has applied to the Kansas pub- ago. Sales of stationery showed the! partment stores in Newark, southern | testify. men’s wear, the Department of Justicc,| Step Was taken to make real one of the 9 ee to $50,000 and directing 
lic service commision for permission 7 largest decline reported in several years |New York State, the Hudson River Val- | June 27, filed suit against the Wool ie. . | an ao Se itsel to 
build a natural gas pipe line throug and the diamond and jewelry firms re-| ley district, the capital district, and the 2] }question of prohibition enforcement, 
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Kansas as a part of a line from_ the ported even greater decreases in sales Westchester district, while declines © Public Accountants foe ae Inc., of New York, in the District lone side nt Hoover declared he could not 
Texas and southwestern Kansas gas fields 15, previous months. Paper sales,sales were shown in other sections of | Court for the Southern District of New allow the general work of the Commis- 
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the. appl i continued to show a moderate reduction, the district. The leading apparel stores H ld B Li bl York under the provisions of the Sher-| R o | f ; Sion ; 
a cemnnar 7 aoe and drug sales were smaller than last repofted a decrease in sales, but, exclud- | - to e€ apie man Anti-trust Act, it was made known esu ation 0 utput The President stated he had requested 
van om he org Sus Panbosme year, following an increase in April. ing the Easter increase in April, the at the Department. 

ine across Kansas, fro : QO 


° e {the Commission to proceed with its full 

: - Wholesale cotton goods and hardware reduction was the smallest since last | F N ] A d Along with the filing of the suit and I D ] d H Id |prezram of work, and that the Commis- 

of Texas fields, oe gg nn ak > dealers reported decreases in sales for October. or eg igent Uu it upon the consent of attorneys for the S ec are to 0 |sion had agreed to do so. He added that 
nied ty ng om Wash-| the seventh consecutive month, shoe Stocks of merchandise on hand at the = institute, a decree has been entered pro- he had no doubt of being able to obtain 
northeasterly course, - 


e e | 
: : alers Yr , > a st decrease | ; ined slightly | hibiting the practices complained of, it ° | $100,000 from private sources to carry 
! : sty is asked to (dealers reported the large e ‘ end of the month remained slightly . ite I a y O 1 , : ea c 
oe i pl es wr since last as — a ae — smaller than a year previous. The per- Duty Must Be Performed So 8s stated. | t er rices oe ee wie ae td 
purchase contracts ° cae haa sales continued we elow the volume | centage of charge accounts collected dur- = cae a : ze Over Wy ee e President saic at he could not 
otherwise secure a right of way see of a year ago. Grocery sales showed a ing May was higher than a year pre- That Clients Creditors er Mr. Mitchell's Signature 7 = i permit the work of the Commission to 
the counties proposed to be traversed. comparatively small decrease. The Ma-/yicuc. although the increase was slight Ts r _ r , The petition filed by the Government Ws te Cooper Blames World. be abandoned “for one moment,” owing 
Control of Public Utilities , chine Tool Builders Association reported ees . < ous: fee = ped le st = | W ill Nat Suffer, New Y ork over the signatures of the Attorney Gen-| id S . to growing crime of all kinds, and in 
It is stated that the — is See a 60 per cent decline in orders compared tea ee eee ee ee eS State Court Holds eral, William D. Mitchell, and the assist- | wide urplus for Slump view of recommendations of bar associ- 
italized for 500,000 a peor with the large volume of a year ago, an . Chistes teats Mele . 4 : oo general, John Lord O Brian, | But Finds Evidence af ations and other bodies for an accurate 
stock without par value. eee even larger decline than in previous a ; : . : as made available by the Department | : study of the reforms necessary in ju- 
i was signed by Charles H. Jarvis, pitt ae kane th the n- Total sales of the reporting chain State of New York: of Justice June 27. It described the de- | Gre: ter Stabilizati \dicial and administrative machinerv 
tion 2 in Hopkins, Months this year. Contrary ge : xo eae ana hat , A tant ae Me le de- | sreater Stabilization \ 1 chinery. 
J. Fenimore Wilson and Melvin Hopkins, the Silk Association of | Stores in May were considerably below 4 New York, June 27. fendant institute as “a trade association | (The President's statement, in full text, 
all of Dover, Del. , the unusual volume of April, but con- Public accountants who certify a bal- in the wool spinning and weaving in-| Bil es F __. | Will be found on page 3.) 
Federal legislation placing all gas pipe —_— = ™ tinued to be slightly larger than a year ance sheet for a client whose books they dustry of the United States.” | Virginia Beach, Va.. June 27.—Until) Confers With Commission 
lines engaged in_ interstate business e ° ago. Sales of grocery chain organiza- have audited, which is used as a basis Its membership is composed of corpo- production is regulated to meet consump-| The President's announcement fol- 
under the jurisdiction of the Interstate adlo cou ations tions showed a 14 per cent increase, and for securing credit, are liable to the rations and concerns organized under the |tion, prices will remain at a low level, 


lowed a confere nce » é s ps y i 
Commerce Commission or another Fed- small increases were reported by the lender for losses resulting from negli- laws of the various States operating | William | L. Cooper, director of the Bu-| with five members "of the ‘Conmisstomy 
ak peentannk in te only solution of Ad d : reporting variety and candy systems, gence in the making of the audit, woolen mills and vlants and engaged on|reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce,! including its chairman, George W., Wick- 
present problems confronting the aoe Are 0 te or Ten cent store, drug, and shoe chains | according to the decision of the appel- a large scale in manufacturing woolen|told the Tobacco Association of the|ersham. The others were Dean Roscoe 
sas public service commission, according ‘reported decreases of about 5 per cent/late division of the Supreme Court of | yarn, spinning of wool, and the manu- 
to an oral statement by the chairman, in each case. In general, chain store} New York, first department, in an opin- 


State of Kansas: 


eral tendency, 


United States meeting here June 27, Pound, Miss Ada Comstock, Col. Henry 


that world prices of commodities are be-| The Senate’s action was contained in 


State Loses in Federal Court of a year ago in May than in any pre- Ultramares Corporation, appellant, v. it is alleged, constitute a major portion|coming more stable, as the sharp down. | language inserted into the second de- 
The Kansas law gives to the State {vious month this year, although larger | George A. a ae. i of ithe tong ie supply of woolen yarn|ward movement has already been checked. ficieney bill (H, R. 12902), by a vote of 
commission control over all gas pipe lines Federal Commission Order actual decreases weré reported in March ee ere a ae ae end ‘woolen cloth, |We also have definite evidence that|35 to 30, restricting _work of the Comes 
and over the movement of crude oil by B an due to the late Easter. it mt ee gH me ag Poo nad _It is specifically charged in the peti-) mony rates have been lowered. The} ™!Ssion to an investigation of prohibi- 
railroad, Mr. Greenleaf said. The pipe Provides for Initial Estab-} Grocery and candy chains were the whi tha oe ot pr ee oa tion that the mstitute and its member | Federal reserve rate which’ was 6 per | tion enforcement, The deficiency bill + 
line comnanies have, however, he said, lish f Fiv S t only lines that showed increases in sales ate te Gas ees et ae companies have unlawfully “engaged in|cent in September has now been reduced | Was passed June 27. 
successfully maintained their contention | ishment 0 Ive Separate per unit. In some cases, smaller aver-| 20°) aia ae ne a on a combination and conspiracy to restrain,|to 2% per cent; the Bank of England! For its inquiry into prohibition en- 
that, since they are engaged in inter- Chains age sales per store are attributed to the | j4q to sellin te ike: aaah dike ioe aimee and pursuant, thereto have actually re-|rate has been reduced from 6 to 3 per! forcement, the bill provides the sum of 
state business, the State commission has , ; opening of smaller units during the wij) he properly performed, shall not arene antoretate trade and com- cent; and similar reductions have been| $50,000 during the fiscal year of 1931, 
no jurisdiction over rates charged to local . .. | year. suffer loss through improper perform- meree in woolen goods * * *, made in the principal world money mar-| plus | the unexpended balance of last 
distributing companies. Regulations governing the use of radio sae ok tak date ae eadieak ta Ge cere _ Grouped Various Units kets. | year S appropriation of $250,000, which 
The commission, in 1928, Mr. Greenleaf facilities by commercial aviation, em- | ee ] d tion.” : ‘ By dividing its membership into vari- Low Rate to Aid Expansion is estimated to be between $75,000 and 
explained, issued an order reducing the . British to Exe u € 


bracing established transport services as The firm of accountants in the case | °US &roups or units, it is claimed that; A result of this lowering of money | $80,000. 


e ° \ ! 1 facture of woolen cloth and goods. The! “Already,” he said. “there is evidence) W. Anderson and Monte M. Lemann. 
Jesse W. Greenleaf. ommerclia ying sales compared less favorably with those | ion recently handed down in the case of total products of the member companies, 


pates cherged a Se well as itinerant craft, were adopted under review certified a balance sheet the wool institute has brought together rates, he declared, will be “that funds! The restriction on the actinic 
gras producec rom an n s 


: : 27 bv . ral Radio Commis- | showing a net worth amounting to over | 2&¢"ts of all member companies engaged | Will be available at reasonable interest) Commission was accomplished throu 
Fue. The Wichita Gas Co. applied to ee oe ee (The full | Low-erade Apples $1,000 000, a = — van | in producing woolen products similar in|rates for construction work and the re-| adoption of the cmendanaie proposed “ 
the Federal court for an_ injunction text of the order is printed on page 12.) | o insolvent at the time. The finding of type, grade and price range. habilitation of industrial plants; which} the Appropriation Committee by Sen- 
pgainst the order and secured a vemtrain- The order, as yet unnumbered, super- the jury, according to the court, would! . Representatives of these groups, it is will give us an outlet abroad for our)ator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, and 
ine writ. which | subsequently was sus. sedes all other orders and regulations Embargo to Affect Infested justify a conclusion that the accountants | Charged, have met under the aegis of the Manufactured products authough some | which was approved by the Committee 
tained by the United States Circuit Court having to do with aviation radio. It sets |>” : 5 : - were guilty of gross negligence in their | imstitute and concertedly fixed. uniform of our best customers still have a long | with the single dissenting vote of Sen- 
of Appeals. y = * forth the channels, totaling about 30, in Fruit Imported From the|audit. The absence of direct contractual and noncompeittive prices to be charged | Way to go. jator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, 
Second Issue Now Pending the low, intermediate and high fre- fe . obligation is no bar to recovery, the court | 10% Various of the members’ products and) Pointing out that the trade of the chairman. 

Charles D. Shukers, a member of the quencies, set aside for radiotelegraph United States held. have determined fixed price levels or whole world has suffered a recession Senator Glass’ Statement 
public service commission, also stated and radiotelephone communications along Finch and Martin, justices, dissented. | 'M¢reases in prices of those products by | during recent months due to causes Which | ; Advised of the President’s statement, 
eeamey thet the comminens cng vaged established airways and for point-to- Warni that the British Government | /n_ the dissenting opinion, Justice Finch definite amounts or percentages thereof, “have not been entirely different from| Senator Glass said: “All I can say is, 
diction over all gas pine lines engaged point, plane-to-ground and ship-to-shore . a l ss an embargo against im- said: “If the accountant is to be held to Pursuant to agreements which these|those which produced a recent depression|that if there is anybody simple enough 
in business in Kansas, but that the Con- | as well as experimental operations. es age yp rades ee ap-|4n unlimited liability to all persons who conterences have resulted in, it is alleged, in our own domestic trade,”” Mr. Cooper|to want to waste their money in this 
tention was yet to be decided in the Fed- The order specifies that there be five a 7 oe , _ Nov ere Thee may act on the faith of the certificate, | that the members are now maintaining|attributed the situation to sharp price|sort of work, I certainly shall not ob- 
eral courts. : rohit, distinct radio aviation chains, compris- Po) ae ae ae ‘artment of State by the|the accountant would be obliged to pro-| these uniform, enhanced and noncom-(|declines “primarily due to excess produc-| ject.” 

The commission lost in the Wichita ing a continuous series of stations along cons ' cl pei - mnoineament tect himself by a verification so rigid | Petitive prices, tion of staple commodities.” | “I am not surprised,” said Senator 
gas case, he said, but the Wichita Gas a particular airway, which shall initially Eris Ee a ies 4 _ was made|that its cost might well be prohibitive Further it is claimed that the opening “Every great war has been charac-|Jones. “I think the Senate should feel 
Co. has been directed by the commission |)" ot anliched. These are to be main- summarizing the Britis noe as made! and a limited but useful field of service |9f sale seasons has been agreed upon |terized by an increase of commodity | humiliated that important work like this 
to submit its records to the commission tained cooperatively by the various air by the Depervinss 2nee ¥ half of th thus closed to him.” and a schedule of prices is maintained prices,” he said, “which has reached a|has to be carried 
in connection with another investigation transport lines, and they shall be “open at was sieve . es ha th De m without deviation during such seasons,!peak after the conclusion of the war and | scription.” 
ence Tee veasepeticness of the present 1. "ai of the conperetive particinants | wuts." © Coonan, Cota the Linouemiawmaens Minaticilos thus climinating all competition in re-|has then been followed by a gradual de-| As passed by the Senate, the deficiency 
rates. itil ie Bin tia upon an equal basis and then only to the i lanl f ak pt a coed Jnemptoyment Statistics = ne picts ete arenes ~~? prem. The Soaentetes see Ss | bie carried a total of $73,905,000, as 

eatric & a, c . viatio s go 8 ' ee oe ? | «te P ents with its members, has pub-!| Worlc ar were similar. Since 1920!against $68,185,884 i : 

It is contended by the commission, Mr. cores 9 tae rears pbb mn needs of worm, or apple maggot. This, it was To Be Released Regularly lished to other and competing sania there has been a gradual decline cle mst $68,185,884 in the House meas 
Shukers said, that the regulatory board nities le. 7 ,stated, has been prevalent in American ; : | companies the prices currently charged prices. Of 
has power to restrain the company from! ,, It is specified that at all times the | 244 Canadian apples for many years, and| Figures on unemployment in the| and proposed to be charged for products Need Not Mean Bad Times 

licensees of part -So-pelee service shat shipments of infested fruit have been United States, procured in the current! as set forth in its schedule of prices, ‘A decline in prices,” he pointed out, 

[Continued on Page 5, Column 3.) be required to trenemett, without charge joing to England without protest, ever|census, will be released every day or Specific Agreement Alleged 

——$—$—$—$— or discrimination, emergency messages | ~ 06 the export of apples began. as often as possible, it was stated orally It is alleged specifically that on Dec. 11 

r for the general public which involve the “the maggot is present chiefly in New|on behalf of the Bureau of the Census, ’ , io 

More W eather Data “a of ne ed ee: 2s the order, England and northern orchards, and does|June 27. These figures will supple-|a majority of the group of member com-| prosperity from 1922 to 1929 despite a| [Continued on Page 3, Column 1] 
PI 1 f z Ay eamawdiaman “shall a pit of cae aimee — not exist at all in the Northwest = mie en Geen Saeed or ie pan sane panies known as the “Menswear Mills” gradual lowering of prices. Difficulties 2 7 

anne ¢ or AIFWayvs lanaeag  eatond io aammarrial saeens | ale West. There is very little of it ad Fo Rast Beige dg i dited i neeee and controlling a major portion of the!arise when there is a sharp decline in Mr. Hull Ex lains 

spondence or to paid or toll messages Virginia, the Bureau stated. deli o cae as will be expedited in every Nation's supply of woolen _men’s wear, prices; and this is what occurred during | 

in the ‘sense in which these terms are Senator Swanson (Dem.), of Virginia, | possible way. ; peste ; ; at a meeting of the institute, unani-|the last quarter of 1929. This sharp de- | 

said that he expected to take the mai- While no definite plans have been set | mously passed a | 


on by private sub- 


2 the increases on the floor of the 
Senate, $1,500,000 was added on the mo- 


“does not necessarily mean bad times — of Senator Bingham (Rep), of 
aoes at necessarily Si+|Connecticut for the . 
, as is evidenced by the fact that the| purchase of the 


1929, officers and agents of 84 weavers, United States enjoyed a high degree of | 


Government Bureau Will Open rally : accepted.” coca resolution and entered cline was primarily due to excess pro- 
Three New Stations qepeeeliy wadernines one eee was te” up with the Department of Stale for compilation of these figures, the | into an agreement to definitely main- 

rs : explained orally at {he Commission that in the near future. _, | Bureau hopes to compile all data avail-| tain throughout the season their respec-|words, the law of supply and demand Identificati M Y d 

rage transport operators to which fre- Representtive Garber (Rep.), of Enid, able when 50 per cent of the Nation’s| tive established Spring prices on all still holds. dentification May Be Neede 


quencies have been allocated recently or- | Okla., stated orally that he had expected | counties have reported and make a/| duplicate and new business for the Spring, “During 1929 there was a world-wide| J Order to Cross Frontiers 
ice to cover 13,000 miles is planned by oo ea piggenc 7 yahggpietetes “:.2) Great Britain to place an embarge-on| formal announcement, it was disclosed. | of 1930. surplus production of the leading sta- | 
ganized a new public utility aeronautical , I I 


the Weather Bureau, the Bureau an-| yadio corporation, under the name Aero-|4pples for some time, due to the fact | By the terms of this agreement, it is ples such as wheat, cotton, coffee, sugar, f , he 

nounced June 26. Hourly reports by yautical Padio Inc.. to which these fre- that large shipments of immature ap- “ set out, the members authorized the wool, copper, coal, oil, and silver; in con- | Americans planning trips into Caneel 
eletype will be given on 8,000 miles quencies are being assigned. Herbert ples had been sent in the past. These, Precoolin or Plant president of the institute to make public sequence, large stocks accumulated. The or Mexico may save Chennai mus 
f routes, the Bureau said, and it is) Hoover Jr., son of the President, is pres- he 5 - i announcement of the agreement. Pur- necessity of liquidating these stocks im- eagsonsaninde Ws delay morn a ale 

planned to make the reports so detailed jdent of the corporation. [Continued on Page 3, Column 4.) | W ill Protect fk rutt suant to that authority, the president pelled many to sell at prices which has | Viding = Proving i _ are 

as to meet all needs. ; — . — - communicated with various men’s wear meant a heavy loss to producers. ls nited a ora ag ° 

a Bureau will open three new sta- - » o Se * mills throughout the country, both mem- _ Foreign Markets Impaired a roan totatal of Tnraloniion Ma 
Ms for airway service, at Atlanta, f M { ‘ . 7 bers and nonmembers, and procured “Consequently, our foreign customers ssioner Ge | of | ration, 

Ga.; Dallas, Tex., and Portland, Oreg., asIs or a easuring O as Larger Apparatus Planned from them similar agreements and au- found themselves in difficulties, and not E, Spam, steer ones June 27 at the De- 
i wi <1 ite ‘iliti for ser- . ° ° . partment of Labor. 

and will expand its facilities for obser For Sea Piers in Cuba See ee ee atesel 
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and Hawaii also is to be expanded. The} AN ae es l os ae ‘t i = avenge pees see mo eae 
expansions, according to the Bureau, are _Ship line has arranged for the Mili ar C » No Com ulsor ltell an immigration inspector he is an 
made possible by increased appropria- . - idlic 2 : we s le equipment of a large precooling y ourse p y | Se vitiz J is . Such 
tions. P The statement follows in full Bureau of Standards an i eneeine Use of plant for Winter sanetrte and | ¢ ‘ ‘ nore = 2.) im- 
text: Supply of Natural Gas, and Rate Situation Have | fruit, with a capacity of approxi- || prisonment or both. Often it means 
Effective Soon , . ° . |} mately 30,000 crates, to take the n edera anc “fran O eges lseparation from his family and home. 

The Weather Bureau is organizing a Revived Question | place of present small — _ : eee persons seem not ‘to realize that 
notable expansion of its service in aid quated equipment, according to || : ; the Canadian and Mexican lines are in- 
oo : : : : Assistant Commercial Attache Al- ‘ . pele ~ * ; : : il 

OF ype gee gh eee n nid ] ARGELY because of the expanding | unit basis, which would prevent gas hert F. Nufer Havana, in a report Attorney General, in Opinion to Secretary Wilbur, Con- ternational boundaries, said Mr, Hull. 
and regular weather reports covering) Ii utilization of the supply of natural | companies from reducing the number ta tha © tment of Commerce ° ae Gut, Txaleine They believe they should be able to cross 
approximately 13,000 miles of airways. gas the much-discussed rate situation, of thermal units in 1,000 cubic feet _. 4 at ais tia hanes in strues Morrill Act as Ma ing uch raining theme as cols as er éo ae leat 
Effective soon after July 1, these reports | ata ‘-hange from the old cubic and thus supply less gas value at the a eh Aires : rs 2. | But both American an anadian or Mex-~ 
will provide sufficient detail to meet all) ss ahaa based on the | same volume ratet The proposal, how- er ae oe . oe Optional With Legislatures ican officials must be satisfied that a 
existing needs, the United States De-| j.5+ content of gas consumed, is com- | ever, Was not favorably received in yogerenies aR » ee person is eligible w cross the line. If 


partment of Agriculture announced to- ing to a focus, according to an oral America until recently when natural ates See ee 8 demeas \ ILITARY training in land-grant | ministers Federal funds used by these he is not, he is held up. The American 
day. statement June 26 by. E. R. Weaver | 888, possessing greater heat value, - 


i i Canada is an alien in the 

: ; : 5 ier i colleges may be made optional | schools. going tnto da : 
On about 8,000 miles of these airways) chief of the gas chemistry section of came into extensive use. sents. 0 wel a8 en the pr at the yl ‘of State legislatures, Most land-grant colleges, since the eyes of the Dominion officials and nr 
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Africa and Orient More Power in Drug Supervision |Machines Take 


Become Outletfor Advocated by Senator Hatfield Place of 9,000 


Sound Film Good 


S 


Introduction of Talking Pic- 


tures Forces Installation 
Of New Equipment, Says 
Commerce Department 


Introduction of sound and talking pic- 
tures in the Far East and Africa should 
open a large and fertile market to 
American manufacturers of motion pic- 
ture equipment, since new apparatus 
must be installed when a theater prepares 
to present sound pictures, it was stated 
orally June 27 on behalf of the motion 
picture division of the Department of 
Commerce. 

It was pointed out that there are hun- 
dreds of theaters in 
tralia and Africa where projectors are 
old and antiquated. and are now ready 
for replacement with up-to-date equip- 
ment. Since price is the determining 
factor in the purchase of new equipment, 
American manufacturers must compete 
with those of Germany, France, and a 
few manufacturers in Australia and 
Japan. 

Overcoming Price Barrier 

The superior quality of American 
equipment rapidly is overcoming this 
price barrier, it was explained, Exhib- 
itors of Australia, New Zealand and 
Japan regard American equipment as 
the best in quality of performance and 
construction, but in Near East the major 
part of the projection equipment used 
is of German and French manufacture. 
This is due, it was said, to the high initial 
cost of the American equipment. 

During 1929, it was pointed out, the 
United States exported 4,180 motion- 
picture projectors, having a total value 
of $805,000. Of that total, Asia, Africa 
and Oceania fook 1.754 machines with a 
total value of $249,410. The largest indi- 
vidual market for American projectors in 
that area during 1929 was Japan, which 
took 130 standard projectors with a to- 
tal value of $22,876, 
projectors, valued at $70,268. 

Australia with 66 standard machines 
valued at $29,492 and 166 smaller ones 
valued at $8,300, was next in importance, 
and South Africa followed, taking ap- 
paratus valued at $24,607. 

Australia Is Good Market 

The great popularity of motion-picture 
entertainment in Australia and the con- 
sequent rapid increase in the number of 
theaters have made that country an im- 
portant market for equipment. Througn- 
out Australia the construction of new 


theaters is progressing at’a rather rapid | 


rate, and in each mew house emphasis 
is being placed uponm modern equipment 
and advanced ideas of exhibition, ; 

In many characteristics, it was said, 
the Australian market is similar to the 
American, and the growing tendency to 
emulate the American example in the- 
ater management increases that resem- 
blance. 

The last few months have witnessed an 
extraordinary growth in the popularity 
of motion pictures in Persia, the num.- 
ber of theaters having nearly triplea 
This change is ascribed 
in part to the permission recently granted 
to women to enter public places, such as 
cafes, restaurants, and theaters. Witn 
their new freedom, the women seem to 
find in the motion picture a particularly 
strong appeal, and they now compose a 
large portion of the audience at every 
performance, it was stated. 

Increased sales of motion-picture 
equipment in Turkey, as well as the 
increase in the number of motion-picture 


theaters, are largely dependent upon an | 


improvement of social, educational and 
economic conditions. The present govern- 
ment has put into application in the 
course of the last few years a number 
of laws and regulations tending to pro- 
mote’ the cultural and social standards 
of the population, but it will undoubt- 
edly require considerable time for this 
movement to yield the desired results, 
it was said. 


Mr. Hull Explains 


Border Procedure 


Identification May Be Needed 
In Order to Cross Frontiers 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

vided by the Bureau. Sometimes when 
persons do not have cards their manner 
of speech or dress and their appearance 
and actions are sufficient to convince an 
immigration inspector that they are 
qualified to cross the line, But in other 
instances they are held back. 

The person who crosses the 
only occasionally, such as 
should have with him papers to prove 
that he is an alien who is a legal resi- 
dent of this country or that he is an 
American citizen. In the latter case, 
a birth certificate or naturalization pa- 
per is the best evidence. Often an im- 
migration inspector will accept tax re- 
ceipts, passports, affiidavits and corre- 
spondence as proof that a man is a citi- 
zen of this country. When such proof 


border 


is available, the American officials usu- | 


ally permit a person to cross the border. 
Aliens May Be Jailed 

If a citizen attempts to cross the bor- 
der without proof of his citizenship it 
eften means only a delay. But the prob- 
lem is more serious for the alien, Mr. 
Hull pointed out. If an alien has been 
previously excluded or deported from the 
United States and attempts to enter, 
the offense is deemed a felony under the 
immigration act of Mar. 4, 1929, and it 
ix punishable by not more than two years 
in prison, or a fine of not more than 
#1,000, or both.- It is a misdemeanor 
for other aliens to enter the country at 
any time or place except those desig- 
nated by immigration officials, or tox 
sthem to elude examination or inspection 
py immigration officials, or to obtain 


entry by wilfully false or misleading rep- | 
concealment of a 


resentation or wilful 
‘material fact. Upon conviction they 
amay be punished with imprisonment not 
to exceed a year, a fine of not more than 
‘$1,000, or both. 

Each year there are about 50,000,000 
border crossings, Mr. Hull stated, re- 
garding each crossing of an individual 
as a separate transaction. It is impos- 
sible to keep track of all crossings, for 
sometimes it may involve simply moving 
from one yoom of a house tg another or 
‘crossing the street of a town, 

Delegates to conventions have little 
trouble crossing the borders, as arrange- 
ments are made to expedite their inspec- 
tion, Mr. Hull said. Many of the 50,- 
000,000 annuals crossings are made by 
persons who work on the other side of 
the international line, while tourists ac- 
count for a considerable proportion of 
the total. 


f 


the Far East, Aus-'! 


and 883 amateur} 


a tourist, 


W ork of 


“Many of the samples of drugs found 
on drug store shelves are inert,’””’ Senator 
Hatfield (Rep.), of West Virginia, de- 
clared June 27, “but this is no fault of 
the Department of Agriculture. The 
Drug Administration should have more 
funds, a larger staff, and more author- 
ity. Under present conditions, the Ad- 
ministration cannot insure the public 
fresh drugs. Congress should give them 
more adequate means,” : 

Senator Hatfield, acting chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
made this statement in the course of 
testimony offered by representatives of 
the Food and Drug Administration in re- 
futation of charges. made by Howard W. 
Ambruster, drug importer of New York, 
that the Administration has “wilfully al- 
lowed” the entry and sale of inferior 
and substandard drugs. 

Testimony was offered by a number of 
representatives of the Administration to 
demonstrate that there has been no let- 
down in the care exercised by the Ad- 
ministration im insuring the distribution 
of pure drugs, and that any failure on 
the part of the Administration is due to 
lack of funds and personnel, .ather than 
wilfull failure to enforce the law. 

Chairman McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
announced June 27 that the hearings are 
adjourned, though Senator Copeland 
(Dem.), of New York, declared that he 
will attempt to obtain permission from 
the chairman June 30 to alow Mr. Am- 
bruster to reply briefly to statements in 
recent testimony. 


Mr. Campbell’s Work 


Of Enforcement Defended 

Representatives of the Food, Drug and 
Insecticide Administration appearing be- 
fore the Committee June 27 testified in 
effect that Walter G. Campbell, Chief of 
Regulatory Work of the Departinent of 
Agriculture, rather than being subject to 
criticism for laxity in enforcement of the 
laws, should be commended for his ac- 
complishments in the face of limitations 
!of force, money and authority. 

“Mr, Campbell’s devotion to the prin- 
ciples of Dr. Harvey Wiley has made 
possible the enforcement of the laws as 
effectively as it is being done teday,” 
Dr. Paul B.exIDunbar, assistant chief of 
the Administration, said, “I feel certain 
that if Dr. Wiley fully understood the 
situation, he would have nothing but 
praise for the work Mr. Campbell is 
doing. (Excerpts from the testimony of 
Mr. Campbell on June 23 are printed on 
page 4.) Questioned by Senator Copeland 
whether officials of the Administration 
were hampered by the civil service classi- 
fication act, Dr. 
hesitancy in expressing himself, saying 
that “that is a delicate subject.”’ 

“You are before an official Committee 
of the Senate,’? Senator Copeland told 
kim, “and you are required to answer.” 

“Although the net effect of the classi- 
fication act hag been to raise the stand- 
ards of certain groups,” Dr. Dunbar re- 
vlied, “there no doubt that it has 
ampered the men in the drug adminis-- 


is 


tration service who can command bigger | 


jobs at more pay than we can compete 
with. I would have no complaint with 
the Reclassification Board should they 
regard positions in the Food and Drug 
Administration of equal importance with 
ether scientific bureaus,in the Depart- 
ment. The fact is, however, that the 
chief of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion is classified one grade lower than 
the other chiefs of bureaus in the De- 
vartment of Agriculture.” 

“Why is that?” Senator Copeland 
asked. a 
Disparity ire Salaries 


Blamed for Evil Effect 


Dr. Dunbar declared that he knew of 
no reason. Former Secretary Jardine, 
he said, recommended that the adjust- 
ment be made, which the Reclassification 
Board refused to do. The Chief of the 
' Food and Drug Administration receives 
a salary of $6,500, he said, while the 
chiefs of othér scientific bureaus receive 
a minimum of $8,000. “The natural ef- 
fect is to degrade all other employes of 
the Administration.” 

Dr. G. W. Hoover, former chief of 
drug control of the Administration, and 
no longer connected with the Department 
told the Committee that “under the 
regime of Mr. Campbell the work of the 
Administration has expanded as it has 
under no other official.” He pointed out 
that for many years the entire work of 
the “Administration was done in Wash- 
ington, while under Mr. Campbell labora- 
tories have been established for the train- 
ing of new men. 

“There has been a great improvement, 
as anyone who knows will tell you,” he 
said. 

Dr. Hoover pointed out that there are 
| approximately 125,000 different articles 
which come under the authority of the 
| Administration shipped in interstate com- 
merce, Which the Administration must 
attempt to regulate with their limited 
funds and personnel. 

“The amazing thing is that the 
‘ministration has accomplished as 
as it has,” he declared. 

Continuing, Dr. 
the Administration has never been able 
t® command the funds necessary to carry 
out its work adequately. The Budget 
Bureau, he said, 
for the allotment of funds to the Ad- 
ministration. ‘‘When it is a question of 
building battleships or saving human 
babies, their only consideration is the 
cost,” he said. ** Any attempt on the part 
of Mr. Campbell to obtain more funds 
would amount to _ insubordination.”” 

“Further,” he said, “I want it dis- 
tinctly understood that Mr, Campbell is 
not afraid to meet anybody at any time 
{anywhere to talk about anything 
reference to the enforcement of the law 
in his Administration,” 


*‘Adulterated Serum’ 


| Statement Called False 

Dr. George W. McCoy, Director of the 
| Hygienic Laboratory, of the Treasury De- 
partment, appeared before the Committee 
in refutation of statements appearing in 
a recent article by Senator Wheeler 
(Dem.), of Montana, appearing in **Plain 
Talk” magazine, which was placed in the 
records of the Committee. 

Referring to a statement that “adulter- 
ated serums for the treatment of men- 
ingitis are being sold,” Dr. McCoy de- 
clared that this statement is “unquali- 
fiedly false.” With reference to the 
statement that “*worthless serums are 
being sold,” Dir. McCoy declared that 
“there may be some element of truth in 
that statement, but it is presented in 
such a misleading way as to have a defi- 
nite quality of deception.” 

Referring to charges that there is a 
“collusion between Government officials 
and manufacturers to flood the market 


Ad- 


Dunbar expressed some | 


much | 


witht 


Department of Agriculture Defended at Hearing 
On Charges That Sale of Inferior Drugs 
Is Permitted 


{clared that there “is not the slightest, 
levidence to justify such a statement.” 

Questioned on the attitude of the De-| 
}partment of the Treasury on the sale | 
of “ginger jake” (fluid extract of | 
ginger}, Dr. McCoy stated that the prob- | 
lem is still in the investigating stage. | 
He said, however, that it has been demon- | 
strated that the paralytic effect from its 
consumption is due to some adulterant, 
and not to the ginger used. 

Dr. John F.. Anderson, vice president of 
EF. R. Squibb and Sons, manufacturing 
chemists, appeared before the Committee, 
testifying briefly with reference to the 
care exercised by his company in placing 
high quality ether on the market. 

Dr. Anderson read an extract from a 
letter from Dr. H. H. Rusby, dean of the 
school of pharmacy of Columbia Uni- 
versity, one of the witnesses against the! 
Administration in the hearing, in which 
Dr. Rusby expressed entire confidence 
in the quality of Squibb’s ether. | 

He referred to the rejection of a ship-! 
ment of ether by the War Devartment, | 
and stated that he had no desire nor 
intention to deny the fact. He \pointed 
out, however, that the ether that was 
rejected was U. S. P. standard, but due 
to the fact that the War Department 
requirements were twice as strict as the 
U. S. P. standards, that the rejected 
ether did not meet the requirements. | 
“The shipment was quickly and willingly 
replaced with ether that did meet the re- 
quirements,” he said. 


Arbitration Treaty Signed 


With Republic of China 


An arbitration treaty with China was 
signed on June 27 by the Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson and the Chinese 
minister, Dr. C. C, Wu. An announce- 
ment by the Department of State fol- | 
lows in full text: 

A treaty of arbitration between the 
United States and the Republic of China 
was signed today (June 27) by the Sec- 
retary of State and the Chinese minister. 
Its provisions are similar to those of 
arbitration treaties of the United States 
with other countries signed and brought 
into force within the past three years, of 
which there are 18. Similar treaties 
signed with eight countries are in process 
of ratification. 


Senate Accepts Conferees 
Report on Oleomargerine 


By a vote of 29 to 24 the Senate, June 
27, agreed to a conference report on the 
bill (H. R. 6) to amend the definition 
of olecMargarine to include certain but- 
ter substitutes not now included in the 
law. Upon being presented, the report 
was opposed by Senator Hebert (Rep.), 
of Rhode Island. 


Report Is Withheld 
On Packers’ Decree 


Mr. Mitchell Awaits Court Rul- 
ing Before Replying to Senate 


A report will be made by the Attorney 
General in response to the resolution (5. 
Res, 275) recently adopted by the Sen- 
ate requesting information regarding the 
packers’ consent decree, it was stated in 
a letter read in the Senate June 27 from 
the Assistant to the Attorney General, 
|John Lord O’Brian. 
| The report, however, will not be made 
until a motion has been decided which is 
now pending before the court, the letter 
' stated. 
| The letter, addressed to the Secretary 
of the Senate, Edwin P. Thayer, and 
dated June 25, follows in full text: 

Dear Col. Thayer: Someone from your 
office called up yesterday to ask whether 
| any response would be sent to the reso- 
lution recently adopted by the Senate 
asking for certain information regarding 
the present status of the above case and 
the attitude of this Department with re- 
spect to it. 

It the intention of the Attorney 
General to make a full report in re- 
sponse to this resolution as soon as the} 
motion has been decided which now 
pending before Mr, Justice Bailey. This 
is a motion made by the wholesale gro- 
cers to dismiss the petitions, upon which 
argument was had on June 2 and upon 
which a decision is expected very shortly. 
The Attorney General feels that he can- 
not with propriety express any view on | 
this phase of the case while this ques- | 
tion is pending undetermined. He ex-| 
pects to reply to the resolution imme- 
diately upon the decision being made by | 
the court. 
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| Tabulation 


Census Clerks 


Specialist Ex- 
plains Various Uses of 
Cards in Enumeration 


Of Returns 


By William B. Cragg 
Chief of Tabulation, United States 
Bureau of the Census 
Perforated cards, 7% by 3% inches, 
which look as though they have been 


|the hapless target of a reckless quail 


hunter, will carry the individual and col- | 
lective information gathered from re- | 
tailers, dealers, contractors, and_ hotel | 
firms during the census of distribution. 

From each questionnaire, the informa- 
tion will ‘be transferred to a card or a 
set of cards for tabulation mechanically 
preparatory to issuance of the various 
reports. And from that time on those 
cards will carry the information and be 
used in all the various mechanical tabu- 
lations—done without brow wrinkling or 
mental worry. 

For the preliminary reports, the cards 
will record the location of the firm, its 


‘type, kinds of business done, number of 


employes, salaries and wages paid dur- 
ing 1929, stock on hand Jan. 1, and the 
net sales, but for the complete reports 
they will carry the information in detail. 
Hollerith Method Used 

All this information will be recorded 
by the Hollerith method, so-called after 
the late Dr. Herman Hollerith, Census 
Bureau. official, who developed the 
punched card method of electric tabula- 
tion to meet the specific need of the Bu- 
reau of the Census. This is done by 
punching holes in the cards with a spe- 
cially devised punching machine, which 
is now developed until a single clerk is | 
able to punch approximately 2,500 cards 
a day. : 

Electric tabulation was first used by | 
the Census Bureau in compiling the data 
of the 11th decennial census of 1890. | 
Since that time it has been used con- 
tinuously at the Bureau in all its sta- 
tistical work, and has been adopted by | 
the business world generally. 

From the time that the answers to 
the questionnaire are transferred to the | 
card, the identity of the information is | 
lost. Although there is a separate card 
for every establishment in the country, 
there are no names on the cards. The | 
‘information is literally turned into “cold | 
tacts,” to be used for statistically pur- | 
poses only. | 

After the initial cards have been, 
punched, other machines are brought 
into use for sorting. * During this work 
the cards carrying their information are | 
sent to sorting machines operating at a 
speed of 400 per minute. The data 
punched on the cards is tabulated on| 
adding tabulators, known as_ Hollerith 
tabulators, which accumulate data on a 
maximum of five counting banks, at the 
rate of 150 cards per minute. | 

Information Studied 

The reports of the census are to be 
issued for cities, counties, States, and 
various geographical and _ industrial 
areas, as well as by types of establish- 
ments, and numbers of establishments | 
operated by firms, all of which is done 
mechanically witW the little cards telling | 
their story to the machines, electrically | 
operated with only “manning” assistance | 
by the clerks. 

After the information is tabulated it | 
as carefully studied before it is converted | 
into statistics and arranged in tables for | 
publication in the census reports. The | 
studies are made possible by reason of a 
listing attachment on the tabulating ma- | 
chines, providing the editors and special- | 
ists with typed detail strips, on which 
the separate figures entering into the | 
totals can be examined. 

Without mechanical assistance the! 
Census Bureau could not furnish the 
numerous tabulations in years. If a 
large enough force were employed to do 
the work by hand, it is estimated that at 
least 10,000 clerks would be needed to do 
the work now performed by less than a 
thousand. | 

The Bureau will use in all its work 
during this decennial census 166 ma- 
chines for sorting and tabulating, 85 of 
which have been specially designed and 
constructed by and are owned by the 
Government, and 81 rented. | 


Nominations Submitted 


To Senate by President 


President Hoover sent to the Senate | 


Foreign Service officer, to be also sec- 
retary in the Diplomatic Service; Gar- 
ret G, Ackerson Jr., of New Jersey, to 
be Foreign Service officer, unclassified; 
vice consul of career, and secretary in the | 
Diplomatic Service: R. Horton Henry of | 
Arizona. 


mérica Sued 


‘Organization Is Charged With Restraining Trade of | 


Chicago Firm by Ill 


is subject to criticism | 


egal Patent Control 


iJune 27, for confirmation, the following N 


| nominations: | Buenos 


| Blanca were awarded to the Mississippi 
| Shipping Company, of New Orleans, on 
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Proceedings of June 27, 1930 


Senate 


HE Senate convened at noon, June 

- 27. A letter from the Assistant 
Attorney General, John Lord O’Brian, 
relating to a report requested by the 
Senate on the packers’ consent decree, 
was read. (Detailed discussion on 
page 2.) 

Reports of committees were received 
and bills and resolutions introduced. 
The Senate began consideration of un- 
objected bills cn “= calendar. 


+ 


JHEN the call of the calendar had 
been made, the Senate took up a 
bill increasing authorization for the 
George Rogers Clark sesquicentennial 
commission, which was passed. 
Proceeding to consideration of the 
second deficiency bill (H. R. 12902), 
the Senate accepted the Jones amend- 
ment to provide $250,000 for the Com- 
mission on Law Observance and En- 
forcement by a vote of 30 to 29. Sen- 
ator Overman (Dem.), of North Caro- 
lina, who was absent when the vote 
was taken, moved to reconsider. (De- 
(Detailed discussion on page 1). 


Ae 
TTHE JONES amendment was _ re- 
jected, 35 to 30, and the deficiency 
bill was then passed. 

Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
called up the conferenec-report on the 
biil redefining oleomargarine for. tax 
purposes. , 

Reports were received from the 
Committees on Foreign Relations and 
on Claims. 

A message was 
President, 


received from the 


Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Okla- 
homa, offered certain correspondence 
with the Attorney General for print- 
ing in the Congressional Record. 

The conference report on the oleo- 
margarine bill was agrged to, 29 to 24. 
(Detailed discussion on page 2). 

& 
GENATOR JONES urged that Senate 
conferees on the District of Co- 
lumbia appropriation bill maintain 
their stand for an appropriation of 
more than $9,000,000. 

Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washing- 
ton, spoke urging a study looking to- 
ward a new method of determining the 
Income tax on the mining industry. 

The Senate began consideration of 
the motor bus bill. (Detailed discus- 
sion on page 13.) 

_ Senator Dill opposed the provision 
in the bill for issuance of certificates 
of public convenience and _ necessity 
to bus lines. 

A 

Senator Kean (Rep.), of New Jer- 
sey, spoke in support.of the bus bill. 

Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
assistant majority leader, said he was 
advised that the Finance Committee 
would have the revised World War 
veterans’ bill ready for reporting te 
the Senate June 28. 

Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsyl- 
vania, submitted a resolution on the 
death of Representative Stephen G. 
Porter, of Pennsylvania. At 4:25 p. m. 
the Senate adjourned until noon, 
June 28, 


—————— 


House of Representatives 


HE HOUSE met at noon, June 27. 

Representative Rankin (Dem.), of 
Tupelo, Miss., paid a tribute to the 
late J. K. Vardaman, former Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Representative Purnell (Rep.), of 
Attica, Ind., submitted to the House, 
for printing under the rules, and later 
consideration, special rules approved 
earlier in the day by the Committee | 
on Rules of which he is a member. 
One of these was for the expedition | 
of House consideration of the bill (S. | 
2498), for better protection of Fed- 
eral lands and adjacent lands and | 
waters in northern Minnesota for for- 
est products. 

The other was for consideration of | 
the bill (H. Cone. Res. 5), creating a | 
joint committee of Senators and Rep- | 

| 


+ 


resentatives to study congressional 
procedure in respect to impeachment 
proceedings. (Discussion of this 
printed on page 1). 

Representative Colton (Rep.), of 
Vernal, Utah, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, called up the 
bill (H. R. 12235), to create a “colonial 
national monument” in Virginia. He 
moved adoption of the conference re- 
port, which was agreed to. 


A 
THE SPEAKER, _ Representative 

Longworth (Rep.), of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, announced the appointment of 
members of the Special House Com- 
mittee to investigate expenditures of 
candidates for the House of Repre- 
sentatives of both parties, under a | 
resolution (H. Res. 258), which passed 
the House June 24, The members ap- 
pointed are: Representatives Lehl- 
bache (Rep.), of Newark, N. J.; Chind- 
blom (Rep.), of Chicago, Ill.; Michener 
(Rep.), of Adrian, Mich.; Black 
(Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y., and How- 
ard (Dem.), of Columbus, Nebr. 

The resolution would authorize the 
Committee to investigate and report 
to the House by Jan. 1, 1931, the cam- 
paign expenditures and contributions, 
and other details, for candidates of both 
major parties. 

The House adopted a resolution from 
the Committee on Accounts authoriz- 
ing expenditure of not to exceed $10,- 
000 for this Special Committee. Repre- 
sentative Blanton :(Dem.), of Abilene, 
Tex., suggested that the provision | 
shquid be extended to include * pri- 
maries. The resolution, however, was 
agreed to without change 


N 


is 


| 


ew Orleans Line Given 
Contracts for Ocean Mail 


Contracts for ocean mail service from 
ew Orleans, La., to Rio de Janeiro, 
Aires, Montevideo, and Bahia 


June 27 by the Post Office Department. 
The Mississippi company bid specified, 
for vessels of class 6, $2.50 per nautical 
mile; class 5, $4; class 4, $6. These rates 
per mile cover any quantity of mail. 

On this route the contractor will be 
required to make not less than 36 nor 
more than 52 trips per year, with 10- 
knot ships. Four 13-knot ships are to 
be provided within two years and two 
more within seven years, according to 
the contract. 

The Munson Steamship Co., of New 
York, submitted a lower bid, but the 
Mississippi company was awarded the 
contract in accordance with a joint reso- 
lution of Congress, specifying that such 


|_ Fearing a “concerted attack” from the radio industry in presenting their case | awards should go to companies operat- 
Radio Corporation of America and its;to the Department of Justice, and also | "& ships under only the American flag. 


laffiliated companies, the Grigsby-Grunow | represented independent tube manufac- | “ 


Company, of Chicago, radio receiving set 
;manufacturers, has not entered commer- 
cial fields related to the radio art, such 
las talking motion pictures, public address 
|systems, and the communications fields, | 
‘or extended its interstate and foreign 
commerce, it is alleged in the suit filed 
by the company in the Federal District 
Court at Kansas City, Mo. 

| The suit against the RCA, General 
{Electric Company, Westinghouse Elec-| 
tric & Manufacturing Co. RCA Victor 
|Co,, and the RCA Radiotron Co., Inc., 
|seeks $30,000,000 in triple damages, on! 
| the ground that these companies, by pool- 
| ing their patents and licensing them to 
lother manufacturers under royalty 
;agreements, are violating the Sherman 
anti-trust law. Containing many of the 
| allegations made in the petition filed 
by the Department of Justice against 
ithese and other companies associated with 
ithe RCA on May 13 in Delaware, the| 
Grigsby-Grunow action seeks damages 
threefold the amount it alleges it was! 
compelled to pay what it describes as 


lurers in the “tube clause litigation in 
which the RCA was adjudged in viola- 
tion of the Clayton Act by the Federal 
District Court of Delaware. 

“Plaintiff further alleges,” says the 
petition, “that as the result of this ille- 
gal conspiracy, the threat of the con- 
certed action of this great combination 
against it, and as the direct result 
thereof, it is not profitable for the de- 
fendant to enter into commerce between 
the States and with foreign nations in 


systems, and the fields of communica- 
tion, because of the great expense and 
commercial uncertainty in the trade 
;}which would ensue as the result of the 


to the injury of the plaintiff, and that 
if said illegal conspiracy was not being 


associated companies, the plaintiff would 
enter some of said fields, and extend its 





the “illegal monopoly.” 
Trade Alleged 


To Be Restrained 

James A. Reed, former Senator from 
Missouri, and Ernest R, Reichmann, of 
Chicago, filed the petition as attorneys 
for the Chicago manufacturers. The 


interstate and foreign commerce.” 

The petition charges the defendants 
created illegally a patent pool of some 
1,000 radio patents, and “illegally com- 


|pay it royalties of 74 per cent, or an 
aggregate of $5,820,892.76. It charges 
the RCA, under the “tube clause,” pre- 


| with adulterated serums,” Dr, McCoy de- | latter was counsel for the independent|vented it from engaging in the manu- 


———— 

facture of vacuum tubes until this clause 
was declared illegal by the Federal Dis- 
trict at Delaware. It claims it will be 
damaged in this instance to the extent 


;of $3,000,000, and, together with other 


| 


| 
} 


other fields closely related to the radio | 
art, such as the talking motion picture | 
field, public address systems, amplifier | 


carried out by the defendants and said | 


alleged damages, and legal expenses to 
the full extent of $10,000,000. Under the' 
Clayton Act, it claims, it may sue for 
three times the actual damages or $30,- 
000,000. 


Thirty-seven 
Allegations Made 

Because of its “vast organization” the! 
petition recites, the defendants “were 
able to and did terrarize many persons 


and corporations engaged in the manu- 
facture and sale of radio receiving sets, 


\ }and practically all of said manufacturers, 
jconcerted attack which would be made | 
jupon the plaintiff by said conspirators | 


jobbers, dealers, distributors and retailers 
engaged in interstate commerce in said 
radio receiving sets, were so terrorized; 
that said manufacturers, jobbers, dealers, 
distributors, retailers and other sales 
agencies so engaged were not financially 
able to withstand the process of litiga- 


|tion so threatened and instituted by said 


conspirators, and therefore did and have 


;at all times, as aforesaid, refused to dea} 
1 

in 
|pelled” the Grigsby-Grunow Company tc 


said apparatus unless the manufac- 
turer would acquire a license to manu- 
facture and sell upon the terms and con- 
ditions dictated by said conspirators.” 
A total of 37 allegations against the 








defendants are made in the petition. 


{ 


REPRESENTATIVE McCORMACK 
(Dem.), of Dorchester, Mass., an- 
nounced the death of William McNary, 
who represented that district in sev- 
eral prior Congresses. 
Representative Cramton 
Lapeer, Mich., delivered 
against the “invasion” of Interior 
Department jurisdiction by thé War 
Department, in respect to topographic 
mapping, water resource investigation 
and reclamation, (Discussion of this 
is printed on page 12.) 
Representatives Almon (Dem.), of 
Tuscumbia, Ala., and Oliver (Dem.), 
of Tuscaloosa, Ala., discussed Muscle 
Shoals. Representative Ramspeck 
(Dem.), of Decatur, Ga., delivered a 
speech of tribute to “Bobby” Jones, of 
Atlanta, Ga., amateur goif champion. 
The House then began consideration 
of bills on the private calendar. 
The House passed 5/ bills on the 


private calendar, 
REPRESENTATIVE DARROW 

(Rep.), of Philadelphia, Pa., an- 
nounced the death of Representative 
Porter (Rep.), of Pittsburgh, Pa., dean 
of the Pennsylvania group in the 
House and chairman of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, who 
died in Pittsburgh June 27. He was 
serving his tenth term in Congress, 
and was chairman of the Foreign Serv- 
ice Buildings Commission. 

The House adopted a resolution (H. 
Res. 278) providing that the Speaker 
appoint a committee to atend the 
funeral. The Speaker announced this 
cémmittee: Representatives Graham 
(Rep.), of Philadelphia, Pa.; Temple 
(Rep.), of Washington, Pa.; Kelly 
(Rep.), of Edgewood, Pa.; Kendail 
(Rep.), of _Meyersdale, Pa.; Shreve 
(Rep.), of Erie, Pa.; Wyant (Rep.), of 
Greensburg, Pa.; Campbell (Rep.), ot 
Crafton, Pa.; Strong (Rep.), of Brook- 
ville, Pa.; Beers (Rep.), of Mount 
Union, Pa.; Leech (Rep.), of Edens- 
burg, Pa.; Estep (Rep.), of Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Sullivan (Rep.), of Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Céchran (Rep., of Mercer, Pa.; 
Swick (Rep.), of Beaver Falls, Pa.; 
Linthicum (Dem.), of Baltimore, Md.; 
Moore (Dem.), of Fairfax, Va.; O’Con- 
nell (Der®.), of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Fish 
(Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y., and Cole 
(Rep.), of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

A 
THE HOUSE then adjourned as a 
mark of respect to Mr. Porter at 
4:46 p. m. until noon, June 28. 


(Rep.), of 
a speech 


A 


| Attorney 


| 


' does 


Military Course ‘ 
In Land-grant. 
Schools Optional 


General Mitchell 
Construes Morrill Act as 
Not Making Such Train- 
ing Compulsory 


[Contmued from Page 1.] 

which entitle States to Federal grants 
of land and the income from their sale, 
subject to Federal supervision, for the 
teaching of agricultural and mechanic 
arts. Subsequent acts have provided for 
Federal appropriations in special agri- 
cultural extension work and home 
economics. 

In explaining the significance of the 
auestion, Dr. Greenleaf made the fol- 
lowing statement: When the first 
Morrill Act was approved, provision was 


|made for at least one college in every 
| State “where the leading object shally 
i be, 


without excluding other scientific’ 
and classical studies andyincluding mili- 
tary tactics, to teach such branches of 
learning as are related to agriculture 
and the mechanic arts, in such manner 
as the legislatures of the States may re- 
spectively prescribe * * *.” 

Thus military tactics along with other 


|. subjects must be offered in the colleges, 


but, in accordance with rulings upon 
the interpretation of the act, State leg- 
islatures have authority to prescribe the 
manner in which the several subjects 
shall be taught. “The policy of the De- 
partment of the Interior has been that 
the State fulfills its obligation under ® 
the law when it offers instruction and 
provides facilities for instruction in the 
branches of learning specified in the land- 
grant college legislation.” (Ruling July 
19, 1923.) Pending further ruling on the 
matter, this policy is in force. Generally 
military education in the land-grant col- 
leges is required of freshmen and sopho- 
mores, and elective for juniors and 
seniors. 

The University of Wisconsin in the 
Fall of 1923 placed military education 


‘on an optional basis (Sachtjen bill, Aug. 


8, 1923), allowing students to choose: 
(1) Physical education 4 hours per week 
for 4 semesters, and no drill (8 credits); 
(2) physical education 2 hours per week 
and military drill 3 hours per week for 
4 semesters (9 credits); or (3) military 
drill 3 hours per week and physical edu- 
cation 1 hour per week for 4 semesters 
(8 credits). 

The ruling of the Attorney General in 
the opinion just rendered to Secretary 
Wilbur holds that military training may 


| be made optional by State legislatures. 


It leaves the question where it was, and 
not deal with the question of 
whether individual students may deter- 
mine for themselves where State legisla- 
tures have not so acted as to permit that 
determination. 

Those colleges, the opinion states, 
comply sufficiently with the Morrill Act 
of July 2, 1862, which created them, and 
with other acts affecting land-grant col- 
leges and universities, when they make 


| those courses available. 


Most land-grant colleges, during the 
68 years of their existence, have consid- 
ered that military training was required. 


| In 1923, however, the University of Wis- 
;consin, under authorization of the State 


legislature, placed military education om 
an optional basis. The Department of 
the Interior, which administers the Fed- 
eral funds used by these schools, ruled 


{that this university had a right, under 
|the law, to take the action it did. 
: Attorney 


The 
General now sustains that 
ruling. 

When the first Morrill Act was al 
proved, provision was made for at least 
one college in every State “‘where the 
leading object shall be, without exclud- 
ivy other scientific and classical studies 
and including military tactics, to teach 
such branches of learning as are related 
to agriculture and the mechanic arts, in 
such manner as the legislatures of the 
States may respectively pr: :cribe * * *.” 


The Attorney General in his ruling 


}c acludes: “I am of the opinion that the 


con..ruction of the statute adopted by 
your Department is a reasonable one, 


j}anl that it was in effect approved by 


Congress by the roenactment of the 
language in question after the adoption 
and publication of this construction by 
your Department. Added force is given 
to the reenactment of that language by 
t'> fact that it occurred after the legis- 


‘lation in Wisconsin referred to above.” 
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AvrTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


* Law Commission 
To Continue Its 
Entire Program 


President Hoover Asserts 
$100,000 Needed Will Be 
Privately Subscribed for 


Work Ahead — 


President Hoover stated, on June 27, 
he had obtained the consent of members 
of the National Commission on Law Ob- 
servance and Enforcement to proceed 
with their fuil program, despite the ac- 
tion of the Senate in withholding funds 
for any work outside of that dealing 
with prohibition. (Discussion of the 
Senate action is printed on page 1.) 

The President said he had no doubt of 
being able to secure from private sources 
the $100,000 necessary for completion of 
the Commission’s work. 

He cailed attention to the volunteer 
character of the members of the Com- 
mission, and to the use of all funds for 
investigation work. 

The President's 
full text: 

Meaning of Prison Figures 

I note that the appropriation requested 
by the Law Enforcement Commission 
for its work outside of prohibition has 
failed in the Senate. This deleted part 
of the appropriation is that devoted to 
investigation into the cause and remedy 
for crime in general and for the deter- 
mination of the reforms needed in our 
judicial and administrative machinery. 

As a matter of fact. the enforcement 
of any one criminal law necessarily in- 
volves the machinery by which all crim- 
inal laws are enforced, and the country 
is concerned over the cause of increas- 
ing crime in general. Nothing indicates 
the situation better than the fact that 
in the last two years there was an in- 
crease of persons in Federal prisons for 
serious offenses from 8,400 to over 15,- 
000, whereas in the previous two years 
the increase was from 7,100 to 8,400— 
in other words, an increase of 1,300 in 
the first period and an increase of 5,600 
in the last period. Seventy per cent of 
these prisoners are for other crimes 
than those arising out of prohibition. 
Our State prisons show about the same 
story. 


stateraent follows in 


Cannot Abandon Question 

There can be no doubt that the more 
vigorous enforcement of the laws has 
had something to do with the Federal 
situation. What the causes and remedies 
are in respect to these 70 per cent is of 
vital importance. With growing crime 
of all kinds and with insistent recom- 
mendations from every bar association 
and public body concerned that we should 
have an accurate study of the reforms 
necessary in our whole judicial and ad- 
ministrative machinery, that we should 
have some constructive program for de- 
crease and control of crime as a whole, I 
cannot abandon the question for one mo- 
ment or allow the work of this Commis- 
sion to cease. I have asked the Commis- 
sion to proceed with its full program of 
work, and it has consented to do so. 

I have no doubt that there are private 
citizens sufficiently anxious for the Na- 
tion to know the whole truth as to what 
constructive remedies may be suggested 
by so eminent a body of men and women 
as this Commisison, that I shall be able 
to secure from private sources the $100,- 
000 necessary to carry this work for- 
ward to completion. 

The Commission are volunteers serv- 
ing solely out of regard to public in- 
terest, and all funds, whether congres- 
sional or otherwise are solely for in- 
vestigation work. 

The Commisison will, of course, need 
to set up a separate division to take 
charge of the nonprohibition section of 
their work, and will, of course, preside 
over it in a separate capacity. 


Law Inquiry to Go on. 
President Forecasts 


Senate Reduces Appropriation 
For Work to $50,000 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Vollbehr Collection of Incunabula, 
authorized in a bill recently passed b) 
the Congress. 

On the motion of Senator Wagner 
(Dem.), of New York, authorizations pi 
$5,000,000 for a post office and other 
Goevrnment offices, and of $2,450,000 
for Federal courts in New York Cit; 
were incorporated in the bill. Botn 
items are contingent upon an acceptabie 
offer from New York City to purchas< 
the present Government property. 

The issue was raised in the Senate on 
an amendment by Senator Jones which 
would have appropriated $250,000 plus 
the unexpended balance for the Commis- 
sion to continue its present inquiry into 
the enforcement of prohibition “together 
with enforcement of other laws.” The 
Jones amendment was first adopted by a 
vote of 30 to 29. 

Senator Overman (Dem.), of North 
Carolina, who was absent during the first 
vote, then filed a motion for reconsid- 
eration of the vote. This motion was 
accepted, 33 to 32, and the Senate then 
rejected the Jones amendment by a vote 
of 35 to 30, 

Debate preceding the vote was brief 
and limited to an interchange between 
Senators Glass and Jones which lead Sen- 
ator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, to re- 


as 


@mark: “Our friends the wets have got 


¢ 


the drys where they have long wanted 
them—fighting among Ahemselves.” 

Mr. Jones denied that there was a 
controvérsy over the prohibition issue, 
insisting that the question was whether 
the Commission should continue to com- 
pletion the work already initiated. 


Senator Glass, on the other hand, in- 
sisted that the purpose of the original 
language in a deficiency bill of last 
year, creating the Commission, was a 
study of prohibition enforcement. He 
cited the debate in the Congressional 
Record on that point and as author of the 
amendment which created the Commis- 
sion, said that a prohibition investiga- 
tion had been the intent from the begin- 
ning. Senator Jones argued that the 
purpose of the act should be judged 
from its language alone. 

The Virginia Senator also contended 
that while prohibition was the prime 
iactor in thé creation of the Commis- 
sion, the law enforcement group headed 
by George W. Wickersham has _ ex- 
pended only approximately $8,000 out of 
$250,000 on that work. To confine the 
investigation would facilitate a report 
on prohibition, he said. 

The Budget estimate for the next fis- 
cal year asked $250,000 for the Commis- 
sion in addition to the unexpended bal- 
ance and Mr. Wickersham had estimated 
that $65,000 of this total would go to 
work on prohibition enforcement. 


In the opinion of Senator Glass, the | 
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Financial Unrest 


( 1361) 3 


To Favor Veterans’ Measure Wj;}| Be Refused Said £0 Have Originated in 1918 Found to Disturb 


Pension Bill Already Passed 


by House Will Be Reported 


June 28 Without Any Major Changes, 
Senator Watson Believes 


The Senate Finance Committee will 
order a favorable report to the Senate 
June 28, on the World War veterans’ 
pension bill (H. R. 13174) passed by the 
House June 26, in the opinion of Senator 
Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, majority 
leader, and acting chairman of the Com- 
mittee. The bill will be unchanged in 
its major points, he said. 

Consideration of the bill was begun by 
the Finance Commiitee June 27, when 
virtually the whole day was devoted to 
hearing experts from the Veterans’ and 
Pension bureaus, and witnesses of the 
American Legion. The Committee will 
meet again the morning of June 28, and, 
according to Senator Watson, will lay 
the bill before the Senate for immedi- 
ate consideration that afternoon. 

Tke amendments which Mr. Watson 
believes will be adopted, are those re- 
quested by the Legion, namely, that the 
time for filing extension claims be ex- 
tended to one year after enactment 
the bill and that the Compéroller Gen- 
eral be completely separated from finan- 
cial supervision of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

A third Legion amendment which 
under consideration is the elimination of 
language which excepts from a pension 
those men adjudged disabled as “the re- 
sult of his own willful misconduct.” 

Minority Senators plan to offer in the 
Committee when it meets June 238, an 
increase in the pension basis” which 
ranges from $12 to $40 a month, to the 
Spanish-American War level of from $20 
to $60 a month, This plan, it is esti- 
mated, will cost about $50,000,000 the 
first year and mount to $160,000,000 in 
years. It identical with provi- 
in the Spanish veterans’ bill re- 
passed over President Hoover's 


oi 


is 


five is 
sions 
cently 
veto. 
Senator Watson said orally that he he- 
lieves there are sufficient votes to report 
out the House bill without this increase. 


Gen. Hines Estimates 
Expense Involved 


At the morning session of the Com- 
mittee the Director‘of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines. went 
over the bill section by section, estimat- 
ing that the cost the first year will be 
jabout $31,000,000, 

Regarding the amendment to section 
200, providing a pension for all disabled 
veterans on a scale of from $12 $40 
a month for total disability, General 
Hines estimated that in the year 1951 
it would reach 156,000 veterans and cost 
$25,281,000; in 1952, about '289,000 vet- 
at a cost of $55,289,000; in 1955, 
about $27,000 veterans at $68,649,000; in 
1934 about 350,000 veterans at $74,- 
400,000 and in 1935 about 380,000 vet- 
erans at a cost of $80,570,000, 

In arriving at these figures, Gen. Hines 
assumed that .the average monthly pen- 
sion would be $18. 

The Committee also 
Randall, Chief of the Finance Division 
of the Pension Bureau. Mr. Randall, 
according to Senator Barkley, estimated 
that on the basis of Pensions Bureau 
experience, at the end of five years, 
1,000,000 men will be on the pension 
rolls. 


to 


crans 


heard Oscar J. 


Legion Suggests Corrections 

John Thomas Taylor, vice chairman of 
the national legislative committee of the 
American Legion, presented the follow- 
ing telegram from National Commander 
O. L. Bodenhamer to the members of the 
Finance Committee: 

Press reports that House has sustained 
presidential veto of H. R. 10381 by vote 
of 188 to 182 and that House has passed 
————_—————————————— yg; 
Senate’s action on his amendment ends 
the controversy. An amendment which 
the House Appropriations Committee 
had written into the bill, continuing in 
full force and effect the present authkor- 
ization of the Commission, was stricken 
out on a point of order. The bill now 
goes to conference, with $50,000 for a 
prohibition investigation on the one hand, 
and no provision to continue the Commis- 
sion at all on the other. 

To attempt to expand the language of 
the Glass amendment in conference 
would make the conference report 
ject to a point of order. A compromise 
would have to fall between a prohibition 
investigation and no investigation at all. 

The language of the Glass amendment 
to the deficiency bill reads as follows: 

“Investigation of enforcement of pro- 
hibition laws: For the exclusive purpose 
of continuing the inquiry into the proo- 
lem of the enforcement of the prohibition 
laws of the United States, pursuant to 
that particular provision of the first de- 
ficiency act, fiscal year 1929, to be avail- 
able for such inquiry only notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of any other act, and 
to be expended under the authority and 
by the direction of the President of the 
United States, who shall report the re- 
sults such investigation to Congress, 
together with his recommendations with 
‘respect thereto, fiscal year 1931, $50,- 
000, together with the unexpended bal- 
ance the appropriation for this pur- 
pose as contained in the first deficiency 
act, fiscal year 1929, which shall remain 
available until June 30, 1931.” 

The vote by which Jones 
ment to provide $250,000 for 
inquiry was defeated 

Ayes—30 

Republicans (27) Borah, 
Couzens, Deneen, Fess, Glenn, Golds- 
borough, Hale, Hatfield, Hebert, Howeii, 
Jones, Kean, McCulloch, McNary, Nor- 
ris, Patterson, Pine, Reed, Robinson 
Indiana, Robsion, Shortridge, Steiwer, 
} Thomas Idaho, Townsend, Vanden- 
| berg, Watson. 

Democrats ( 
pard, 


sub- 


¢ 
of 


ot 


amend- 
a general 


the 
follows: 


Capper, 


OL 
of 


3)—Barkley, Dill, Shep- 
Nays—35 

Republicans (11)—Bingham, 
Brookhart, Cutting, Dale, 
Follette, Metcalf, Moses, 
livan, 

Democrats (24) 
Brock, Broussard, Caraway, Copeland, 
George, Glass, Harris, Harrison, Hayden, 
Kendrick, McKellar, Overman, Pittman, 
Ransdell, Steck, Swanson, Thomas o1 
Oklahoma, Trammell, Tydings, Wagnet, 
Wash of Massachustts, Walsh Mon- 
tana. 

All 
pairs, 

The Jones amendment first carried 
30 to 29. Then Senator Overman (Dem.), 
of North Caroling, who was absent when 
the vote was taken, moved to reconside1 
and his action carried 33 to 32. 

Senators Allen (Rep.), of Kansas; 
Connally (Dem.), of Texas, and Hastings 
(Rep.), of Delaware, who voted for the 
Jones amendment on the first roll cali, 
did not vote on the second, 

Senators McNary (Rep.), of Oregon; 
Pine (Rep.), of Oklahoma, and Watson 
(Rep.), of Indiana, who did not vote on 
the first roll call, voted for the Jones 
amendment on the second, 


Blaine, 
Johnson, La 
Phipps, Sui- 


Ashurst, Black, 


of 


pairs announced were’ genetal 


new bill for disabled men by vote of 
365 to 4. 

Am informed that this new bill con- 
tains some 37 amendments which include 
practically all of those contained in the 
original House bill. Our request for an 
extension of time in which to bring suit 
on insurance claims is not met by new 
bill, nor is control taken out of the Bu- 
reau as we requested. 

Action in Senate Urged 

: Request that you suggest to Senate 
Committee having charge of this legis- 
lation that these two changes be made. 

The proposed amendment. to 
200 a departure = from 
policy of the Legion, and I am therefore 
in no position to comment thereupon. 

The Legion presented and urged its 
proposed amendment to section 200 to 
the House Committee and to the House 
itself and to the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, but after due consideration the 
House has selected this new method of 
disability compensation in preference to 
the Legion proposal. 

President's Approval Assured 

The press has carried the news con- 
stantly that this was done with the ap- 
proval of the President. Under these 
circumstances it fair to assume that 
this legislation has his endorsement and 
that he will sign the bill. 

Undoubtedly this legislation will bene- 
fit thousands of disabled veterans whose 
disabilities have not 
nected under 
whom 
doubt, 


Is 


proved 
eXisting 
entitled 


service con- 
law, but many of 
are to the benefit of the 
Passage of Bill Urged 

Senate Finance Committee will doubt- 
less hold immediate hearings on this bill. 
I request that you speak for me and as- 
sure them of our appreciation of their 
interest in this disabled legislation and 
urge them to report out immediately the 
bill with amendments suggested above. 
thus making possible the speedy enact- 
ment of this legislation into law. 
_ Am sure that veterans and the Amer- 
ican people as a whole will he happy to 
see this immediate relief for our disabled. 
The Legion is unselfish and sincere in 
its desire for speedy action. Regards, 


Col. Ferguson Is Named 
To Engineering Board 


Col. Hariey B. Ferguson has been 
named a member of the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors, to succeed 
Col. George P. Pillsbury, the Depart- 
ment War announced on June in 
a statement which follows in full text: 

The Chief of Engineers, Maj. Gen. 
Lytle Brown, today (June 27). issued 
orders appointing Col. Harley B. Fergu- 
son, Corps of Engineers, a member of 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors, vice Col. B. Pillsbury, 
Corps of Engineers, relieved. Col. Pills- 
bury has just been appointed brigadier 
general and Assistant Chief of Engi- 
neers, Which duty he assumes today. 

Col. Ferguson is division engineer of 
the South Atlantic division with head- 
quarters at Norfolk, Va. He will retain 
these duties and will serve as a member 
of the Board for Rivers and Harbors in 
addition thereto. Col. Ferguson, it will 
be recalled, was on duty in the office of 
the Assistant Secretary of War from 
April, 1921, until he was relieved in 
January, 1928. During a portion of this 
time he was commandant of the Army 
Industrial College. : 


ot 


George 


War Profiteering 
Study Is Approved 


President Signs Resolution for 
Inquiry by Commission 


[Continued from Page 


1.] 
great aims of the Legion, “which is that 
there shall be equal service and equal 
sacrifices for all in war and special prof- 
its to none.” 

The statement follows in full text: 

Today at 12:30 the President of the 
United States gave his approval to H. 
J. Res. 251, thus bringing into legal ex- 
istence the provision that a commis- 
sion shall be set up to study the whole 
question of taking the profits out of war. 
This object has been of prime importance 
to the American Legion from the 
ginning. 

All legionnaires and all ex-service men 
have felt that never again should a set 
of profiteers be permitted to wax rich 
out of the necessities of the Government 
and of the people while the Government 
is fighting for its life and its citizens 
sacrificing, suffering and dying. It is 
a complex question with many intricate 
aspects and requires great attention and 
wide knowledge. For this reason the 
commission is not to report until the 
first Monday in December, 1931. 

The commission will consist of four 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, four Members of the Senate and 
the following members of the cabinet: 
to wit, the Secretary of War, 
tary of Navy, Secretary of Agriculture, 
Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary 
of and the Attorney General. 
This commission is to cost nothing and 
even the clerical expenses will be in- 
significant. But the service to be ren- 
dered will doubtless prove of vast and 
far-reaching importance to future gen- 
erations. 

Such legislation will be notice to the 
world that if America be provoked into 
a war of defense for her rights, then 
all of her resources, human and mate- 
rial, will be mobilized to strike an ir- 
resistible blow to her enemy. This is 
a real plan for peace. Therefore, when 
the President’s signature gave legal 
force to the resolution, a great forward 
step was taken to make real one of the 
great aims of the American Legion, 
which is that there shall be equal serv- 
ice and equal sacrifices for all in war 
and special profits to none, 

Originally this resolution was 
sented by Congressman John J. Mc- 
Swain, of South Carolina, and it was 
favorably reported by the House Military 
Affairs. Congressman McSwain made a 
constant study and effort to secure its 
enactment into law. It was later spon- 
sored by the former Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, Col. J. Mayhew Wain- 
wright, who continued to urge its con- 
sideration by Congress and just recently, 
during the present session, it was spon- 
sored by Bertrand H. Snell, chairman 
of the Rules Committee of the House 
and by him pushed vigorously to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. j 
it was also constantly urged in the Sen- 
ate by Legionnaire David A. Reed and 
to all of these men full credit is due for 
this splendid piece of forwardlooking leg- 

| islation. 
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Entry by Britain 


‘State Department Says Em- 
bargo Is Planned to Pre- 
vent Importation of Low- 
grade Fruit 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
he said, could be left on the trees 
sold when mature in the Fall. 

The fact that the embargo permits 
‘the entry of “fancy” and “extra” grade: 
of apples would permit the ‘entry into 
Great Britain of the bulk of the Fall 
crop, he said. He said he did not think 
the embargo would be seriously disad- 
vantageous to Virginia. 

The Department of State will look into 
the question of whether or not apples 
from Canada where the disease also ex- 
ists are embargoed by Great Britain, the 
Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, 
stated orally. 


and 


Meeting of Exporters _ 

The announcement by the Department 
of State follows in full text: 

On Jan. 20, 1930, the Department was 
advised by the British Embassy that con- 
signments of apples from Maine and 
Massachusetts have been discovered to 
be infested with the apple fruit fly. Ac- 
cordingly, it was suggested that the Brit- 
ish ministry of agriculture and fisheries 
would be compelled to consider seriousty 
the prohibition of entry into Great Brit- 
ain of those categories of apples likeis 
to be infested with this pest. 

The Department Agriculture in- 
formed the Department that as soon as 
information concerning the infested ship- 
ments of American apples was brought 
to attention, the situation was dis- 
cussed with certain exporters and on 
Oct. 7, 1929, a meeting of the apple ex- 
porters was held in New York City, fol- 
lowing which arrangements were made 
with trans-Atlantic steamship companies 
under which these carriers agreed to 
accept no apples for delivery in Great 
Britain unless accompanied by an ex- 
port form certificate issued by an_ in- 
spector of the United States Depart- 
; ment of Agriculture. 

In the State of Massachusetts, the 
; State department of agriculture also ar- 
‘ranged that a State-wide check through- 
out the season on spraying and orchard 
practices relating to sanitation be made. 
This information was communicated to 
the British Embassy on Apr. 18, 1950. 
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Message Received 
The Department 
umecation 
under date of 
while it is not 
prohibit the 


now in receipt of 
from the British Em- 
June 18, 1950, stat- 


nee 


is 
a comn 
bassy 
ing that 
to 


considered 
importation of all 
apples during the period in 
when the larvae of the apple 
may be expected to be present, 
not be possible to permit, in fu 
iture, entry between July 7 and Nov, 15 
jof low grade and unclassified apples 
grown in the United States, and that an 
jorder will shortly be made prohibiting 
entry during that period of any apples 
grown in the United States unless each 
consignment is accompanied by a cer- 
tificate signed by a duly authorized in- 
spector of the Department of Agriculture 
}to the effect that apples included in the 
consignment are of grades defined by 
that Department as “U. S. (Fancy)” or 
“Faney U. S. (No. 1)” for barrels of 
apples or as “Extra Fancy” o1 “Fancy” 
for boxed apples. 
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American 
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Wireless Permitted 
On Extreme Channel 


Hawaiian Company to Operate 
On 50.000 Kiloeyeles 


| e 
| Establishment of the first commercial 
radio service using the “ultra-high fre 
or channels beyond the range 
recognized as practicable regular 
service, was authorized June 27 by the 
Federal Radio Commission, with a grant 
of 16 channels hevond the 23,000-kilocycle 
limit to the Mutual Telephone Company 
of Hawaii. 

The company, in applications filed re 
cently with the Commission, sought these 
channels for the maintenance of inter- 
telephone communication. Ex- 
perimenis conducted over a six-month 
period proved feasibility of these 
hitherto commercially unused frequencies 
the linking of the regular land-line 
telephone systems on the islands. The 
service will make possible two-way tele 
phone communication among the islands 
with both land-line and radio links, and 
distortion of the voice, it was 


que ncies,” 
for 


island 
+] 
tne 


for 


without 
claimed, 
the 


radio 


It was explained orally at Com- 
mission that the recognized “out- 
post.” for commercial work is 23,000 kilo- 
cycles, although experiments are author- 
ized beyond this limit. Under interna- 
tional agreement, however, 23,000 kilo- 
cycles is designated as the extreme up- 
per end of the radio spectrum. 

The channels granted the company are 
48.400, 47,000, 38,500, 53,900, 51,700, 56,- 
000, 49,500, 52,800, 47,500, 46,200, 37,400, 
36,300, 42,900, 41,800, 200 and 39,600 


| 
kilocycles. 
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State Claims Power 
Over Gas Pipe Lines 


Texas Asserts It Can Regulate 
| Rates of Companies 


State of Texas: 
Austin, June 27. 

The Texas railroad commission claims 
authority to regulate the rates of natural 
gas pipe line companies, although 
question has not officially been deter- 
| mined or settled by an actual application 
of rates or by litigation, according to 
an oral statement by the director of the 
gas utilities division of the commission, 
Clifford E. Stone. 

It is contended by the commission, Mr. 
Stone said, that it has authority to in- 
quire into the price paid to the pipe line 
companies by local distributing agencies, 
as an element in determining the fairness 
of the ultimate city rate to consumers. 

The State, he said, regards the pipe 
lines as public utilities and as such 
are entitled to a fair return upon their 
investments, but the commission, in de- 
termining cost elements to the consumers 
in fixing local rates, asserts its power to 
inquire into the amount of the invest- 
ments, to determine the fair rate of re- 
turn. 
| The same power exercised, Mr. 
Stone said, in case a pipe line company 


is 


the , 


Both the State and Navy Departments Deny Charge That 
Data Was Prepared for Recent London Con- | 
ference on Disarmament 


Proposed plans for the establishment 
of a “league of nations army and navy, 
divulged in correspondence between As- 
| sistant Secretary of the Navy, Ernest Lee 
| Jahneke, and: Representative McClintic 
| (Dem.), Snyder, Okla., were prepared in 
|1918 as a part of the data taken to 
the Paris conference which resulted in 
the Versailles treaty, and not for the 
recent London naval conference, accora- 
ing to a statement made public June 27 
by the Secretary of the Navy, Charles 
Francis Adams. . 

“The proposed plans for establishment 
of a League of Nations army and navy, 
the statement said, “is dated Nov. 11, 
1918, So far as this Department knows 
it was prepared as part of the data to 
be taken to Paris for the conference 
which resulted in the Versailles treaty 
of peace.” 

Mr. McClintic on June 26, at a hearing 
hetore the House Commiitee on Naval 
Affairs on modernization of battleships. 
had read into the record the letter of 
Mr. Jahneke. (Detailed discussion was 
printed in the issue of June 27.) 

The question of an army and navy for 
the League of Nations was never brought 
up at the London naval conference, the 
Secretary of State, Henry L,. Stimson, 
stated orally June 27. 


Plan Unknown to Him, 


Says Mr. Stimson 

Referring to the confidential document 
on this subject which the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Earnest Lee Jahncke, 
said recently was in the files of the Navy 
Department, Secretary Stimson stated 
that he had never heard of any such 
document, and that the proposal of an 
army and navy for the League of Na- 
tions was never discussed by any of 
the delegates from any country at the 
London conference. 

Denial that a document entitled “Pro- 
posed Plans for Establishment of League 
of Nations’ Army and Navy” was before 
the London naval conference is made in 
a letter addressed June 27 from Secre- 
tarv Stimson to Senator Borah (Rep.), 
of Idaho. and made public from the office 
of Senator Borah. The letter follows in 
full text: 

“You have called my attention over 
the telephone to the publication in the 
press this morning of a letter of Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy Jahncke, which 
letter mentions a document in the files 
of the Navy Department entitled ‘“Pro- 
posed Plans for Establishment of League 
of Nations’ army and navy.’ You in- 
quire whether such a document was ever 
before the London naval conference. 


Document Was Not 


Before Conference 

“In reply, I beg to say it was not. 
The Secretary of the Navy tells me that 
there is such a paper in the confidential 
of his Department and that it 
dated Nov. 11, 1918. Neither I nor, I 
believe, any of the other delegates at 
the London naval conference were aware 
of its existence. Certainly no such proj- 
ect as that implied in its title was ever 
discussed at that conference or suggested 
by any of the conferring powers.” 

“The United States never considered 
using its navy to cooperate with others 
to enforce sanctions or keep the peace 
of the world, Secretary Stimson added. 

Secretary Adams declared that none 
of the delegates to the London conference 
for the limitation of naval armaments, 
“knew of the existence of this document 
and no such project was ever discussed 
at London.” It has remained a “secret 
document” within the Department for 
about 12 vears, “no doubt at the desire 
of those for whom it was prepared,” he 
announced, 

The “genesis of the idea,” Secretary 
Adams stated, evidently was contained in 
the Annual Report of the Secretary of 
the Navy for 1917. in a chapter headed 
“An international Navy to keep the peace 
of the world.” The full text of the Sec- 
retary’s statement and the excerpt from 
the 1917 annual report follow: 

“The proposed plans for establishment 
of League of Nations army and navy” 
Hy, 


Boston Prohibition Post 
Declined by Mr. Campbell 


files 1S 


The Commissioner of Prohibition, Dr. 
M. Doran, stated orally on June 
27 that Maurice Campbell, the present 
administrator of prohibition at New 
York, had declined appointment as su- 
pervisor of alcohol permits for the Bos- 
ton district. Dr. Doran said Mr. Camp- 
bell had telegraphed his refusal of the 
appointment, and the Commissioner un 
derstood he had decided to retire from 
the Federal service. 


Jame 


President Signs Bills 
Just Passed by Congress 
announced 


on June 27 
passed by 


it was 
House 
recently 


President Hoover, 
orally at the White 
has approved bills 
Congress, as follows: 

June 26 
S. 485. An act to amend of 
the Federal reserve act and section 5240 
of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, and for other es 
S. 1702. An act for relief of George 


Ss section @ 


purpo 
the 
urgess 


An act for the relief of Buford 
Federal 
banks 
to 
them- 
with 


such 


to amend the 
to enable national 
the right 


An 
so 
to surrender 
powers and to relieve 
selves of the necessity of complying 
the laws governing banks exercising 
powers, and for other purposes. 

S. 3642. An act for the relief of Mary 
Flizabeth Council. 
3665. An act 
T. Layman. 

S. 4028 An act to amend 
farm loan act as amended. 

S. 4243. An act to provide for the closing 
certain streets and alleys in the Reno 
of the District of Columbia. 
An act to amend section 
reserve act. 

An act to amend section 202 of 


: act 
erve act as 
voluntarily 
ercise trust 


ex 


for the relief of Vid# 


S 


the 


Federal 


of 

section 
S. 4096. 

the Federal 
S. 4287. 


4 of 


Title I] of the Federal farm loan act by 


providing for loans by Federal intermediate 
credit banks to financing institutions on 
bills payable and by eliminating the re 
quirement that loans, advances, or dis 
counts shall have a minimum maturity of 
six months. 

S. 308. An 
Mohr. 

S. 670. An act for the relief of Charles 
FE. Anderson, 

S. 857. An act for the relief of Gilbert 
Peterson. 

S. 3893. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, in his discretion, to de 
liver to the custody of the State of South 
Dakota the silver service presented to the 
United States for the cruiser “South 
Dakota.” 


act for the relief of August 


June 27 ; 
S. 317. An act to authorize ‘ 
tary of the Interior to grant certain oil 


also acts as a distributor of natural gas.|and gas prospecting permits and leases. 


| Department 


| other 


the Secre- | 
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Nov. 11, 1918. So far as this 
knows it was prepared as 
part of the data to be taken to Paris 
for the conference which resulted in the 
Versailles treaty of peace. 

No one of our delegates to the Lon- 
don conference knew of the existence of 
this document and no such project was | 
ever discussed at London. 

It has remained a secret document 
here of about 12 years no doubt at the 
desire of those for whom it was prepared. 
As it has no possible bearing on the 
London conference or on the treaty now 
under consideration, I see no reason for 
giving it out now. 


‘Genesis of Idea Traced 
To Navy Report of 1917 


Secretary Adams further referred to 
what he called “the genesis of the idea” 
contained in the annual report of the 
Secretary of the Navy of 1917, as fol- 
lows: 

“An international navy to keep the 
peace of the world. The immediate hope 
for a world-wide agreement of the navy- 
building nations for reduction of arma- 
ment through joint action, which I have 
urged in every previous report, cannot 
be cherished now that all the world 
at war. But if this condition could not 
be reached in time of peace, may we not 
believe that it will be one of the com- 
pensations for the terrible tragedy of 
war? The necessity for naval vessels | 
will continue, but, among the policies 
that will be approved in the peace con- 
ference that will follow war there should 
be incorporated a provision guaranteeing 
an international navy to enforce inter- 
national decrees. 


is dated 


Is 


“To this international navy, composed 
of separate naval establishments of all 
nations, each country should contribute 
in proportion to its wealth and popula- 
tion or upon some plan to insure that 
no nation can safely challenge the de- 
crees of the high international court. To 
such a police of the sea this country will 
be ready to make full contribution, and 
to that end the expansion that now 
crowds all the old and new shipbuilding 
resources will soon place this country in 
a position to furnish as many and as 
powertul ships as will come from any 
country. It would be a. lasting 
calamity if, when the war ends, there 
should linger as a burden upon a people, 
already heavily taxed by war, a competi- 
tive program of costly naval construc- 
tion. 

“This country will, no doubt, take its 
proper place in bringing about such pro- 
Visions in the peace treaties as will never 
again constrain any nation to adapt its 
naval program to the program of 
other nation from which there is the 
compelling menace of possible and un- 
provoked attack. Such compulsion is the 
very negative of natural and orderly 
naval development. It means the tyr- 
anny of a program dictated by appre- 
hension rather than the free choice of a 
standard suggested by national needs 
and supported by national ideals. An 
international navy, on the contrary, will 
make possible such naval development 
as each nation deems fitting for its own 
people. It will also serve ‘the partlia- 
ment of man’ by providing a naval force 
ample enough to give validity to inter- 
national decrees and strong enough to 
keep inviolate the peace of the world.” 


some 


Bill to Reserve Forest 
--Area to Be Expedited 


Special Rule Favored on Min- 
nesota Lands Measure 


The House Committee on Rules June 
27 ordered a favorable report on a rule 
to expedite consideration of the bill (S. 
2498) to promote the better protection 
and highest public use of lands adjacent 
to waters in northern Minnesota for the 
production of forest products. The rule 
would provide for one hour of debate 
when the measure is considered by the 
House. 

During the hearing Representative 
Letts (Rep.), of Davenport, Iowa, told 
the Committee that the purpose of the 
bill to withdraw from entry public 
lands surrounding lake waters in the 
Minnesota territory. He said it 
protect the lake forests 400 feet 
from the shore, to preserve 
area in its natural state. 

It is the hope, he said, that this terri- 
tory will be preserved for outings where 
people may use their hydroplanes and 
canoes. He said this is the only section 
in that area which has not been ex- 
ploited, and it is desired to keep it in its 
natural state. 

Mr. Letts said that certain paper man- 
ufacturing interests have announced 
their purpose to locate in this area, and | 
it is for that reason that the proposed 
legislation is urged before the adjourn- 
ment of this Congress. 

Others who testified before the Com- 
mittee in favor of the bill, included: Rep- 
resentatives Colton (Rep.), of Vernal, 
Utah; Nolan (Rep.), of Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Andresen (Rep.), of Red Wing, 
Minn.; Knutson (Rep.), of St. Cloud, 
Minn.; Christgau (Rep.), of Austin, 
Minn.; Kvale (Farmer-Labor), of Ben- 
on, Minn.; Selvig (Rep.), of Crookston, 
Minn., and Clague (Rep.), of Redwood 
Falls, Minn. 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
June 27 


is 


back 
the 
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4% a, m,—Senator Watson (Rep.), of 
Indiana, called to discuss World Wat 
veterans’ compensation legislation. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 noon.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesdays and 
Fridays of each week). 

12:15 p. m.—The Italian Ambassador, 
Giacomo de Martino, called to present 
Alberto de Stefani, former minister of 
foreign affairs of Italy, and Prof. Cer- 
vado Gini, director of the statistical in- 
stitute of Italy. 

12:30 p. m.—Representatives Wain- 
wright (Rep.), of Nye, N. Y., and Mc- 
Swain (Dem.), of Greenville, S. C., and 
representatives of the American Legion 
called to witness the President approve 
the resolution (H. J. Res. 251) to pro- 
mote peace and equalize the burdens and 
to minimize the profits of war. 

12:45 p. m.—The President was_pho- 
tographed with members of the Theia 
Kappa Nu Fraternity. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 


would | 


German Business 


Stagnation Characterized In- 
dustry and Domestic 
Trade During Month, At- 
tache Declares 


By H. Lawrence Groves 
{ommercial Attache, Department of Com- 
merce, Berlin, in Radiogram to the 

Department : 

Stagnation characterized German in- 
dustrial and domestic trade activity dur- 
ing the past month with moderate sea- 
sonal fluctuations in various lines, af- 
fording little relief in the general state 
of business depression. 

The favorable factors of abundant 
short term money and low raw material 
prices thus far have exercised little ef- 
fect toward business improvement. In- 
dustrial interest is now increasingly cen- 
tered on the affecting of general wage 
reductions coincident with the demand of 
labor for commensurate reduction of liv- 
ing costs; notification has been given of 
the termination of many collective wage 
agreements, suggesting the possibility 
of serious wage disputes as a feature of 
the efforts of industry to improve its 
competitive position. 

The acute difficulties of the federal 
government in formulating a balanced 
budget for the current fiscal year to- 
gether with the expectation of substan- 
tial tax increases constitute a serious 


|handicap for business and also augment 


the psychological depression which is 
distinctly adverse to business revival. 

General disapproval of the emergency 
income levy on the salaried class pre- 
sented as the main feature of the finance 
minister’s program for covering the 
budget deficit led to his resignation with 
the budget problem still unsolved; it is 
probable that the monthly budget pro- 
visiorium must be extended beyond the 
present June 30 limit. 

In view of the widespread demand 
that the deficit be eliminated through a 
reduction of expenditures, the eventual 
solution may include modified tax in- 
creases, particularly for the purpose of 
satisfying the unemployment insurance 
fund and more drastic reduction of ex- 
penditures than have hitherto been con- 
templated. 

Unemployment continues at a record 
level with seasonal decline slight. On 
May 31 ordinary relief was being granted 
to 00,000 and emergency relief to 
238,000, the combined total 80 per 
cent over that at the same time last year, 
The projected measures for relief, in- 
cluding government support of the build- 
ing program and road construction, if 
adopted, could produce little effect before 
Autumn, 

Raising funds to cover the dole deficit 
is the center of the government’s finan- 
cial dilemma. <A_ conference between 
representatives of industrial and labor 
organizations regarding modification of 
wage agreements resulted in an agree- 
ment to consider specific industries on a 
regional basis without clafying the at- 
mosphere to any important degree. 

The one-half of 1 per cent reduction of 
the Reichsbank rediscount rate on June 
20 to 4 per cent, the lowest rate since 
| pre-war, indicates the easy position of 
| the short term money market, while 
the prevailing private discount rate re- 
mains substantially below the official 
rate; the wide gap between short and 
long term funds is illustrated by the fact 
that 30 day money is now upward of 5 
per cent and long term domestic gold 
bonds are still selling around 8 per cent. 
Call money rates in April averaged 4.6 
per cent as against 4.8 per cent in April. 
Thirty day rates in May averaged 5.5 per 
cent, this also being the rate during the 
previous month, 

There were no new offerings of domes- 
tie long term loans in May, anticipating 
adjustment of the market to°the interna- 
tional loan and a further decline in rates, 
Foreign loans during May totaled 54,- 
000,000 marks, bringing the total for the 
first five months to 403,000,000 marks, 
or double the amount during the same 
period of last year. New stock issues are 
likewise on a greatly reduced scale, 

The position of the Reichsbank con- 
tinues unusually liquid with loan dis- 
count items at a low ebb and gold for- 
eign exchange holdings at a record high 
level; discount reductions thus far have 
failed to restore the contact of the 
Reichsbank with the money market. 

Savings deposits are showing a steady 
increase in spite of adverse business; an 
increase of 87,000,000 marks in April 
brought the total savings deposits to 
9,724,000,000 marks, or 18 per cent over 
the same date last year. 

Coincident with the severe depression, 
the number of business failures and the 
value of protested drafts remains high. 
Bankruptcies during May totaled 1,082 
and receiverships 732. The average 
value of protested drafts per working 
day during the first week of June was 
313,000 marks. 

The movement of freight shows a sea- 
sonal increase over recent months, but 
remains substantially below last year; 
the average weekly car loadings during 
May totaled 795,000 as against 763,000 
for the preceding month. 

The wholesale price index in May de- 
clined one point to 125.7 as against 135 
in May, 1929. The cost of living’ index 
showed a further decline to 146.7 with 
the general public demand that retail 
prices be further reduced. 

The relatively high level which is still 
being maintained by German foreign 
trade, particularly in the exports of 
manufactured goods, indicates that the 
present business depression is largely 
due to a decline in domestic buying. 

May exports were valued at 1,097,- 
000,000 marks, approximating the record 
of the monthly exports for this year. 
The increase is due principally to the 
heavy shipments of manufactured goods, 
May imports declined to 831,000,000 
marks, the decrease being due princi- 
pally to reduced imports of foodstuffs. 

Coal production in the Ruhr district 
during the first week of June showed a | 
further decline to 340,000 tons per work- 
ing day, as against 364,000 tons during 
the first three weeks of April. Coke 
production is fairly steady and amounted 
to 72,000 tons per working day during 
the first week in June. 

Coal stocks at the pit heads are at 
record proportions and a further restric- 
tion of production is threatened. Lignite 
production has remained steady in re- 
cent months with the April output to- 
taling 10,826,000 tons and the May out- 
put reported slightly greater. 

A further recession in iron and steel 
production has been necessitated because 
of the lack of orders. Pig iron produe- 
tion during April declined to 901,000 
tons or 30,000 tons per working day, 
while the April steel output totaled 
1,033,000 tons, or 41,378 tons per work- 
ing day as against 46,200 tons during the 
preceding month. Rolling mill output 
during April declined sharvly to 737,000 


is 


| tons, or 30,723 tons per working day. 
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Price Conspiracy 
In Woolen Goods | 
Charged in Suit 


Defendant Agrees to Order 
Enjoining It in Alleged At-, 
tempts to Set Prices for 
Men’s Wear 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
thority to join their names in the pro-| 
posed public announcement. 

Subsequently the announcement of the 
agreement was published over the names 
of 105 men’s wear mills. Various other 
publications followed in trade journals, 
supplemented by additional names, until | 
in January, 1930, there was a total o/| 
182 names of mills appearing. It was| 
urged in the communications of the in- 
stitute to obtain more names that “this/| 
action will immediately stabilize this'! 
market.” 

Urged Cooperation of Mills | 

A letter of the institute, dated Dec. | 
17, 1929, and set out in full in the peti- 
tion, urged the cooperation of the mills 
by asking “isn’t it about time, if not far) 
past the time, that the weavers grasp; 
the strength of their position and utilize | 
that fact as a foundation for profits?” 
Speaking of the men’s wear agreement | 
to maintain established Spring prices on 
all duplicate or new business for the 
Spring of 1930, the letter declared “this 
understanding can not be broken.” | 

It is alleged further in the petition that | 
the various member companies have| 
agreed.upon, fixed, and maintained uni- | 
form opening dates for their various | 
products, i. e., uniform dates for the| 
offering for sale of, and quoting prices 
on, particular classes of goods for an 
approaching season. Under these agree-| 
ments the institute and the member com- | 
panies were not to quote on their prod- | 
ucts, or offer them for sale prior to the 
fixed opening dates except “at value,” | 
that is to say, at enhanced price levels. | 

The full text of the Department’s | 
statement follows: 

Following an investigation over a pe- 
riod of several months into the activities | 
of The Wool Institute, Inc., the Depart: | 
ment of Justice today filed in the Federal 
Court for the Southern District of New 
York a bill in equity against that organi- | 
zation alleging that it and its various | 


member companies, all in the woolen in- | 


dustry, have engaged in a combination | 
in restraint of trade. | 


Concerns Specific Practices | 
The petition of the Government is not 
directed to the work of the institute as | 
a whole but concerns certain specific | 
practices which are considered illegal un- 
der the Sherman anti-trust law. Upon 
the consent of attorneys for the insti- 
tute a decree has been entered prohibit- | 
ing the practices complained of. | 
The petition charges the existence of 
certain group activities which tend to 
fix and enhance prices. It sets forth a| 
system of reporting future prices. A 
portion of thé petition is directed to the 
individual price maintenance agreements | 
executed by the member companies and 
filed with the institute. . 
Emphasis is placed upon a meeting of 
a large group of member companies on 
Dec. 11, 1929, at which a resolution was | 
passed whereby the men’s wear mills 
agreed to definitely maintain their es- 
tablished Spring prices throughout the 
season. This arrangement was prom- 
inently advertised in several newspapers 
of wide circulation. Other allegations 
have to do with the fixing of uniform 
opening dates on which certain classes 
of goods are offered for sale, and agree- 
ments to withhold such goods from the | 
market until the date fixed. 
Terms of Decree Given 


The decree, which was entered on the 
consent of attorneys for the Government | 
and for the institute, enjoins the insti- | 
tute and those connected with it (a) 
from carrying out the purposes of the 
combination, (b) from agreeing upon, 
either expressly or impliedly, or con- 
certedly fixing, establishing or main- 
taining any price, price range, price en- 
hancement or other part of the ultimate 
price of woolen products, (c) from ex- 
changing future price information, (d) 


( 
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Greater Control of Ergot Sales 


Federal Agency 


Mr. Campbell Tells Senate Commission of Steps Taken: 


To Compel Disclosure of Actual Period During 


Which Drug Is Efficient 


Testimony to disprove allegations 
of faulty administration of the food 
and drugs act by the Department 
of Agriculture, with reference par- 
ticularly to a drug known as ergot, 
was continued on June 23 b} Walter 
G. Campbell, the Department’s Di- 
rector of Regulatory Work, before 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

(Summaries of the testimony be- 
fore the Committee hawe been 
gyinted on the days following. ses- 
sions of the Committee, and excerpts 
from the stenographic transcript of 
the testimony have been published in 
the issues of June 21, 23, 24 
26 and 27.) 

Excerpts from the transcript of 
the testimony on June 23 were pub- 
lished in the issue of June 27, and 
continue as follows: 

Senator Wheeler. I do not doubt that 
that is true. The question in my mind 
is, regardless of what is back of the 
inspiration—I am _ not interested in the 
inspiration, the only question is the fact. 
For instance, you are perfectly familiar 
with the fact that in the trial of a law- 
suit you frequently take the testimony 
of people who have some motives. You} 
don’t throw out their testimony simply 
because they have some interest. Fre- | 
quently the only time you get the truth 
is when there is something of that kind. 

Mr. Campbell. You had _ introduced | 
pertinent evidence to show motive and 
that is what I am trying to do. The state- 
ment I was proposing to submit for in- 
sertion in the record covers shipments | 
of ergot offered for entry from 1926 to 
the present date. 

1926. A total of 59 shipments or a 
total of 921 bags, were offered for entry; 
of these, 48 shipments, or a total of 
805 bags were unconditionally released; 
8 shipments or a total of 70 bags were 
exported; 3 shipments or a total of 46 


» 25, 


vo 
bags were released for the manufacture | 
of standardized fluid extract. 

1927. Ninety-five shipments, or 1,756 
hags were considered; of these 61 ship-| 
ments, or a total of 1,204 bags, were Te- | 
leased; 31 shipments, or 506 bags, were | 


ments, or 46 bags, were permitted entry | 
for manufacture of standardized fluid 
extract. 

This makes a total of 92 bags re- 
leased and actually used in the manu- 
facture of standardized fluid extract; 
a total of 122 bags proposed to be re- 
leased for that purpose, but the remain- 
ing 30 bags were either used in prepara- 
tion of watery extracts or subsequently 


2,776 Bags of Ergot | 
Considered in 1928 
1928. One hundred and thirteen ship- 


|ments, or a total of 2,776 bags, were | jeft. 
|considered; 91 of which, or a total of) at all, 


2,222 bags, were released; 22 shipments, | 
or 544 bags, were required to be ex- 
ported. : | 
1929. Eighty-four shipments, or a| 


try because they complied in every re- 
spect; 5 shipments, or a total of 201 
bags, were required to be exported. 

1930, to date. Sixteen shipments, or | 
a total of 433 bags, were considered, 13 
of which, or a total of 318 bags, were 
released; 3 shipments, or 115 bags, were 
reauired to be exported. 

This makes a total of 8,377 bags of 
ergot that have been considered and 
handled at the port. Of this total of 
8,377 bags, 92 only have been used in 
standardized ex- 
In other words, 92 of them) 
which did not contain sufficient alkaloid | 
to prepare from a pound of the crude} 
drug a pint of the fluid extract, were 


of customs bonds for the manufacture 
of standardized extracts, employing suf- 
ficient quantity of crude drug to prepare 
fluid extract of standard strength. 
Senator Wheeler. With reference to the 
The bond they require—there is 





from entering into any agreement for} 
the maintenance of any price or sched- 
ule of prices on woolen products over 
any period of time, and (e) from enter- 
ing into any agreement fixing the open- 
ing date for the sale or offering for sale | 
of woolen products or in any way re-| 
stricting the freedom of any company } 
to chose the dates on which, or the} 
prices at which itS products will be sold. | 


| 
| 
| 


Settlement Averts 


Melon Field Strike 


Fifteen New Disputes Brought | 
To Conciliation Service 


| 

A threatened strike involving 10,000 
melon pickers of the Imperial Valley of 
California was averted by action of the 
Department of Labor during the week 
ended June 21, according to Hugh L. 
Kerwin, Director of the Conciliation 
Service. Working conditions caused the 
dispute, which was settled when condi- 
tions were bettered, it was stated. 

Fifteen new disputes were brought 
before the service last week to be ad- 
justed and four of them were settled 
along with 10 old cases. At the close 
of the week 30 strikes and 22 controver- 
sies which had not reached the strike 
stage were before the service pending 
settlemert. Following is & list of the 
new cases: 

Standard Garment Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
Lockout of garment workers; pending; de- 
tails not yet received. 

Hardwick Granite Co., Hardwick, Vt.— 
Controversy with an unreported number of 
granite cutters; pending; refusal of com- 

renew agreement. 
Pealewart Silk Co. Side Easton, Pa.—Con- 
troversy with an unreported number of silk 
weavers; pending; wages anc 
ae Coal Co., Avela, Pa.—Strike 
of an unreported number of miners; pend- 

; wage cut. 
= ee a Sales Rook Co., Niagara Falls, 
N.. Y.—Strike “3 printers; pending; 

5 per week increase. 
WP atrocvuler Bros. Silk Co., Easton, Pa.— 
Strike of 85 silk weavers; pending; asked 
*Telectricians, Rockland Co., N. Y.—Strike 
of 30 electricians; pending; asked 
week vith same pay as for 51-day week. 

Piumbers, Southampton, N. Y.—Strike of 
40 plumbers; pending; wages and hours. 

Structural Iron Workers, Boston, Mass.— 
Controversy with 900 iron workers; pend- 
ing; asked $1.35 to $1.50 per hour, 5-day 
week. ; 

Children’s Guardians’ Home, Indianapolis, 
Ind.—Strike of 51 tile. setters’ helpers; 

nding; sympathy with other tile setters’ 

Ipers. 

Packard Garage 
Ind.—Strike of 41 


f> 


Building, Indianapolis, 
tile setters’ helpers; 


5-day | 


them to release under bond. There is no 


provision—— 


| would 


| strength. 


Mr. Campbell. I don’t think there was 
|an extensive survey in 1927, Permit me 
to go into that in detail. 


| I stated to you that the Department 
|prepared itself, immediately after the 
10th revision of the U. S. P. became 
| effective, to undertake the enforcement 
'of the physical and biological standard 
|imposed in that text on ergot. There 
was no difficulty whatever with respect 
to the enforcement of the physical stand- 
ard—that was a form of control that 
|had always obtained. It was not so 
easy, however, to apply the bio-assay 
method. 


| For a period of a year, or slightly | 
more, we were engaged in a study of|been carried on in a specialized section | 
|the effectiveness of that method, thal! of the foodstuffs division of the Bureau, | 


| study being dictated by the peculiar ex- 
| perience that we ourselves had with it. 
|I stated that it became necessary to 
standardize the roosters that were em- 
ployed in the physiological test, some 
of which would not react in a normal 
way to the ergot administered.and some 
of which would react in an abnormal 
way. The results of that study were 
published by Munch and Gittinger who 
were in charge of the pharmacological 


work of the Food and Drug Administra- | 


tion. 

But after there had been a determina- 
tion of a method of standardizing the 
roosters and after familiarly had been 
acquired with the technique of this par- 
ticular method, some other disconcerting 
features manifested themselves. 


Ergot Found to Be 
Perishable Product 


In this it was found that the reaction 
obtained today on a given sample of 
fluid extract of ergot could not be re- 
produéed a month hence or two months 
hence by the very same ergot. The 


question immediately arose whether it} 
was the fault of those applying the test! 


or whether there were some factors in- 
volved in the entire matter of this bio- 
assay method which were not known, 
which had not been discussed. This or- 
ganization, with the sole object of under- 
taking to determine how most intelli- 


-re/ gently and justly the terms of the law 
|required to be exported and three ship-| could be administered, concerned itself 


with the solution of this particular scien- 
tific question. 

After having satisfied ourselves that 
the technique itself was not at fault, 


that the roosters were standard, the con-| 
clusion was reached and actually subse- | 


quently shown to be justified, that, con- 
trary to the opinion which had thereto- 
fore almost universally, if not entirely 
obtained, ergot was not a stable product, 
but, on the other hand was a decidedly 
perishable product. 

The belief was prevalent and common 
that a pound of ergot prepared today 
retain its strength indefinitely 
just as long as any of that ergot was 
That was found not to be the case 

It was found to be a perishable 
product. On the basis of our conclu- 
sions, we are now making recommenda- 
tions to the Pharmacopoeial Revision 
Committee for more effective control of 


|the marketing of ergot by requiring the 


| declaration of the date which will” be 
|the life of the ergot in satisfactor 


deterioration was not a _ continuous 
straight decline, which began immediately 
after manufacture of the product, but 
that there were some other features that 
required study before an effective explan- 
ation could be made. 


Fluid Extract Did Not 
Deteriorate Immediately 


Fluid extract made from a standard 
crude ergot, instead of beginning to de- 
teriorate immediately, was found appar- 
ently to increase in strength and then in- 
| crease continuously for two, three or four 
months after which time it began then a 
straight decline which continued in a 
gradual way for a period of perhaps 12 
|months. After that date, beyond which 
| . . . . 
deterioration became precipitous, the 
product in the course of a short while be- 
|came wholly inactive. 

The explanation for that is this: The 
| amines, which are protein decomposition 
| products, which fluid extract of ergot con- 





Quotes Provisions 
Referring to Bond 


Mr. Campbell. That section of the law 
refers to the bond. The bond and the 
maintenance of the bond is a function 
of the Secretary of the Treasury entirely. 
Under section 11, you will notice under 
the provision it says— 

“The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
deliver to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
upon his request from time to time, sam- 
ples of foods and drugs which are being 
imported into the United States or offered 
for import, giving notice thereof to the 
owner or consignee * * * Provided, That 
the Secretary of the Treasury may de- 
liver to the consignee such goods pend- 
ing examination and decision in the mat- 
ter on execution of a penal bond for the 
amount of the full invoice value of such 
goods, together with the duty thereon, 
|and on refusal to return such goods for 
any cause to the custody of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury * * * said consignee 
shall forfeit the full amount of the 
bond, * * *" 

Senator Wheeler. Of course, the signifi- 
cant part of that is “pending examina- 
tion.” They have a right to release it 
on bond and then if it is found to be 
substandard they forfeit the bond on “the 
;refusal to return such goods for any 
|cause to the custody of the Secretary of 
the Treasury.” There can be no clearer 
jlanguage in the law. You stated the 
other day that there were about 40 
| houses manufacturing ergot. How often 

do you check these houses? 


No Extensive Survey 
Was Made in 1927 
Mr. Campbell. 


We have made very 


| tains, interfered with the effectiveness of 
| the cockscomb test. The Pharmacopoeia 
| calls for the administration of the ergot 
;to the roosters by intramuscular injec- 
tion. 
|tract of ergot is immediately put into 
|the circulatory system of the animal. 
|The amines were found to interfere with 
|the alkaloids of the ergot and the reac- 
| tion in that fashion obtained on the comb 
lof the cock was less intensive than it 
| would have been in the absence of these 
jamines. Let me say that that did not, 
in spite of the apparent effect, influence 
|the actual potency of that product as it 
| would be administered by mouth. 
| Let me illustrate: A fluid extract of 
ergot prepared from a standard crude 
ergot under the formula set forth in the 
Pharmacopoeia might have a potency of 
250 per cent at the time of its prepara- 
|tion. This potency would not be dis- 
}closed by this bio-assay method which 
jis intended to determine the potency of 
} the product, because of the interference 
| of the amine content of the fluid with the 
alkaloids, guaged by the darkening of 
the comb of the roosters. Compared 
with those tested by the standard extract, 
an indication would be given that this 
ergot was only 150 per cent potent. One 
month subsequently it would appear per- 
{haps to be 200 per cent potent. At the 
{end of four months it would appear to 
|be 240 per cent potent because of the 
| disappearance of the interfering amines, 
| when nothing but the amines themselves 
would be the therapeutic agency from 
which action would be acquired. 
( That ergot that would be 240 per cent 
of the strength at the time of manufac- 
|ture although the use of the coekscomb 
| method on the date of manufacture 


|might indicate 150 per cent strength, 


It was also found that this} 


The entire content of the fluid ex-| 


Import Duty on Tobacco 


Raised by Gold Coast Colony 


The Gold Coast Colony import duty 
on unmanufactured tobacco has been in- 
creased from 1s. 6d, to 2s. per pound 
and the export duty on mahogany reduced 
from 2d. to 1d. per cubic foot, according 
to a radiogram from Trade Commissioner 
Leonard J. Schwarz, Accra, to the De- 
partment of Commerce. (English shil- 
‘ling about 24 cents; 
, cents.) ‘ 
| (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


‘Tobacco Division Created 
By Commerce Department 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce which has been necessitated by 
|the increased requests for commercial 
services pertaining to the foreign mar- 
| keting of American tobaccc* and tobacco 
| products, was announced June 27 by 
William L. Cooper, Director. 

Since July, 1922, this phase of the Bu- 
|reau’s fcreign trade promotion work has 


jone of the 17 specialized commodity 


units. 





jable through the tobacco section have 
|increased so rapidly, however, that it 
}/has now been found necessary as a mat- 


‘ter of administrative efficiency to give) 


'to this work a more individual status. 

Benjamin D. Hill who has been in 
charge of the tobacco section of the Bu- 
reau since February, 1925, has been 
named chief of the new division. 

Exports of tobacco and tobacco prod- 

ucts from the United States during 1929 
were valued at $171,754,134. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
|that the crude drug shall comply with 
| the official definitions and standards for 
vegetable drugs unless _ specifically 
exempted in the monograph or admitted 
under authority for manufacturing or for 
a special purpose. 

Senator Wheeler. For manufacturing 
purposes—doesn’t that mean for manu- 
facturing something besides drugs? 

Mr. Campbell. No, Senator, there was 
no question in the minds of those who 
are responsible for the revision from time 
to time of the Pharmacopoeia, but that 
means the employment of crude drugs 
for the manufacture of drugs in liquid 
form for administration to patients. 


Senator Wheeler. They don’t say that. | 
They do speak of it in other places “for | 
the manufacture of drugs.” They do} 
speak of it in some places in the rules! 
and regulations as “drugs.” I just felt 
that perhaps there was something to it. | 


Cockscomb Method 
Is Ultimate Test 


Senator Copeland. I think you gave the 
impression, Mr. Campbell, that the, 
| Pharmacopoeia required that the making | 
}of fluid extract demanded the use of one | 
| pound for one pint of fluid extract. You | 
‘did not mean that. The ultimate test 
‘is the cockscomb method and the Pharma- 
|copoeia does not specify whether you | 

use one pound or two pounds. 

Senator Wheeler. Quite right. 

Mr. Campbell: The Pharmacopoeia on 
‘page 160, under Fluid Extract of Ergot— 
'that is the point I was trying to define— 
|ealls for the use of 100 grams of the 
|powdered drug, as you will motice by | 
|the formula indicated, for the manufac- 
iture of 850 cc. of ergot to make the} 
| fluid extract measure 1,000 cc. for the vol- | 





| 





|ume determined by calculation from the | 
assay. But it calls, as you will note, for 
an adjustment of the fluid extract to| 
standard strength. 

Now as I said the other day, the alka- | 
loidal content of the crude ergot will | 
vary from practical inactivity to prac- | 
tically six times the standard strength | 
and under Fluid Extract of Ergot there is | 
required by the formula specifically set | 
forth an adjustment through the medium | 
of the cockscomb test so that the finished | 
fluid extract will have a uniform strength | 
and produce correspondingly a uniform 
therapeutic action when administered to 
patients. 


| Claims No Violation | 
| Of Regulations 


| Senator Copeland: I am anxious to| 

|have it absolutely clear that when you 
permit the use of two pounds of crude | 
ergot to make the fluid extract you are 

|not violating the pharmacopoeial re- 

| quirements. 

| Mr. Campbell: Not at all. 





Not any 


more than there would be a violation for | 
adjustment by dilution so as to produce | 


two pounds from one pound of ergot. 
Senator Copeland: I think that makes 
e records straight. * * * 
Mr. Campbell: Amines are found 
preparations made from Russian or 
|Polish ergot. Amines are found in 
preparations made from Spanish ergot. 
! Our consideration of this question has 
been absolutely without interest in the 
|matter of Russian or Spanish ergot. We 
are not interested in the use in this coun- 
try of Spanish exclusively. We have no 
brief to hold for Russian ergot either. 
Russian can be made by manufacturing 
into a standard fluid extract of ergot. So 
can Spanish ergot be made. We have 
no reason for the advocacy of one or the 
| other of these two types of ergot. ° 

As a general but not a completely re- 
| Sponsive reply to Senator Wheeler, he 
|}asked a moment ago about the scope of 
| work that we have done. May I say, Mr. 
|Chairman, that since July 1, 1927, we 
|have made examinations of approxi- 
|mately 500 samples of ergot to deter- 
jmine that they complied with the physi- 
cal requirements of the Pharmacopoeia, 
that is from the standpoint of purity 
only, and we have made in the same pe- 
riod 750 examinations biologically to de- 
| termine the potency of it. That is, both 
' the crude ergot and the extracts of ergot. 


| Chairman: What do you conclude? 
| 


92 Bags of Subpotent 
Ergot Admitted 


| Mr. Campbell: That is a mere state- 
ment of the work that was done. 
| those instances where it was found to be 
impure, it was required to be exported. 
|In those instances where it was found 
|to. be substandard in potency, we re- 


| 
th 


in 


frequent surveys in the light of the de-| would actually produce the therapeutic | quired exportation since July, 1927. We 


| subject of ergot, which I am 
| undertake to cover right now, 

Senator Wheeler. Can you tell 
|how many; whether or not they made 
an examination of these houses in 1927 
and if so how many? 


going to 


pending; sympathy with other tile setters’ 
helpers. 

Nonpareil Silk Co., Easton, Pa.—Strike 
of 225 silk weavers; adjusted; wage cut; 
wage cut restored pending conference. 

Philadelphia and Reading, Locust Gap, 
Pa.—-Strike of 1,425 miners; adjusted; coal 
police versus mine committee; returned, 
local conciliation board to settle dispute. 

Sun Cab Co., Baltimore, Md.—Strike of 
21 drivers; adjusted; discharge of fore- 
man; all returned after situation was ex- 
plained 

Johnson City Construction Co., Johnson 
| City, N. Y.—Strike of 715 lmilding crafts- 
men; adjusted; nonunion labor; returned 
to avoid stoppage of work, 


me) 


administeved to the patient by the mouth, 
for the reason that the amines are not 
absorbed in the alimentary tract as the 
alkaloids are, and the patient would 
have produced upon her the therapeutic 
effect of the alkaloids without any inter- 
ference by the amines. 

Senator Wheeler. 
teresting. 

Mr. Campbell. And it is important. 

Mr. Campbell. Under the terms of the 
Pharmacopoeia approximately one pound 
will make one pint of fluid extract. That 
is, of the standard strength crude ergot. 

Senator Wheeler. That is not under the 
law or under a regulation; is there any 


| 


It is extremely in-| 


i working con-| velopments of our study of the whole | effect of 250 per cent potent ergot when) did allow, as I brought out, importation 
and use of 92 bags of subpotent ergot | 


{for manufacture of fluid extracts. 
| Senator Copeland: You excluded 92 out 
lof how many? 

Mr. Campbell: No, we permitted the 
‘use of 92 bags out of a total of more 
than 8,000 bags. 

Senator Copeland: That is, out of a 
total of more than 8,000 only 92 bags 
were admitted which were substandard? 
| Mr. Campbell: Only 92 bags of sub- 
| potent crude ergot were permitted to be 
used under Government authority for the 
manufa‘ture of standardized fluid ex- 
| tract. 


Senator Copeland: And the 92 bags 


pence about 2| 


Creation of a tobacco division in the | 


Demands for the services made avail- | 


|got parity in destroyers and su 
|is perfectly plain. 
'000 tons of submarines and Great Brit- | 
ain has only 45,000 tons, and naturally | 
America has to sink 39,000 tons of sub- | 


‘two conferences 


In} 


‘ e 
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Treaty Provisions Are Termed 


Nation’s Commerce in 
Portion of 


In opposing ratification of the 
London naval treaty in a radio ad- 
dress June 26, Senator McKellar 
(Dem.), of Tennessee, declared that 
the Senate would “overwhelmingly 
reject” the agreement if it were not 
| for the fact that two Senators were 


| members of the American delegation 
at the conference. 
Senator McKellar referred to Sen- 
| ators Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
| and Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas. 
(Publication of Senator McKellar’s 
address, delivered over Station WRC 
| and affiliated stations of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, began 
| in the issue of June 27 and concludes 
in today’s issue.) 
Now, what is the economic result of 
|this agreement? At most, our Navy will 
be able to protect our trade along the 
east coast of North America to a line 
running north and south from Newfound- 
land to Venezuela. In other words, if 
| the agreement goes through we can pro- 
tect our trade in the north Atlantic and 





in the Gulf of Mexico and in the Carib-| 


bean Sea and the Pacific coast of Amer- 
ica, and that is all we can do. We can 
not protect our trade in the Far East, 
or in the Atlantic other than the small 
portion of it above referred to, and we 
can not protect it in the Indian Ocean. 
|In other words, we are put at a tre- 
mendous disadvantage in protecting our 
world trade. Ladies and gentlemen, this 
is an economic question. As long as we 
have competition in commerce with Great 
Britain and Japan, as long as we are a 
| great exporting Nation—and we can not 
be a great Nation without foreign com- 
merce and trade—we must have a Navy 
to protect that commerce and trade. 
Senator Reed claims, by inference, that 


' America had been benefited by agree- | 


ments as to destroyers and submarines. 
This is not borne out by the facts. Indeed, 
quite the reverse is true. The reason we 
farines 


America now has 75,- 


marines so as to be put on a parity with 
Great Britain’s small number. As _ to 
destroyers, America now has 290,000 tons 
of destroyers. 
000. Some of Great 
doubt old. So that Great Britain very 
readily agreed that she would sink 40,- 
000 tons of old destroyers and America 
just as cheerfu.ly agreed to sink 140,000 
tons. 


Two Conferences 
Are Compared 


It is quite remarkable that in the 1922 
agreement when America had the ad- 
vantage in battleships she did all the 
sinking, and now when America has all 
the advantage in destroyers and subma- 
rines, again America does all the sink- 
ing without any return. And in that 
class of vessels where Great Britain had 
a great advantage, namely, cruisers—54 


|to 13—Great Britain does not scrap. So, 
|my friends, you see what a one-sided 


agreement this is. 

Thus, it appears that, taking these 
together, 
States has sunk an overwhelming pre- 
ponderance in three classes of ships, 
namely, battleships, destroyers, and sub- 
marines, while Great Britain has not 
budged an inch when it came to her 
great superiority over America in 
cruisers. 

Now, having answered, as I believe, 
every contention made by Senator Reed, 
I propose now to give a few reasons 


why this treaty ought not to be ratified. | 


The conference was called to bring 
about naval disarmament. Instead 
bringing about disarmament, on _ the 


whole it brought about greatly increased 


| naval armaments, America’s part in the 


increase being estimated to cost over a 
billion dollars. 

It was called for the purpose of bring- 
ing about parity “in each of the several 
categories” as between Great Britain 
and America. It does no such thing, but 
establishes a wider disparity than has 
existed heretofore. The only reduction 
of armaments in this treaty is a reduc- 
tion in submarines and destroyers which 
America must make, and a slight reduc- 
tion in battleships, and under the terms 
of that reduction America is prohibited 
from building battleships of the ‘“Rod- 
ney” and “Nelson” class and thereby 
Great Britain is given the absolute su- 
periority in battleships. 

Instead of providing for parity “brim- 
ful and running over,” as Mr. MacDon- 
ald declared, it provided for a great ine- 
quality in naval fleets. 
| It provides for enormous naval build- 
|ing by America, by Great Britain, and by 
Japan. 

It will impose tax burdens’ on the 
American people of more than $1,000,- 
| 000,000. 
| It prohibits America from building be- 
fore 1936 more than 15 10,000-ton, 
8-inch cruisers, when her responsible 
naval experts, with one or two excep- 
tions appointed by Mr. Hoover, all de- 


|clare that these ships and guns are for | 


| the best defense of America. 

It requires us to build ships of a kind 
and size that Great Britain is willing for 
us to build. It prohibits America from 
| building the kind and size of ships that 
| America thinks is best for her own de- 
| fense, 


Provisions Inadequate 
|For Philippine Defense 


There is no way in the world for Amer- 
|ica without naval bases to obtain parity 
|with Great Britain in cruiser strength, 
| except to have the larger ships and guns, 
}and it is doubtful if it can be gotten that 
way. 

It deprives America of the right and 
|power to build a navy that will defend 
American possessions in the Far East, 
notably the Philippine Islands. All of 
or experts agree that we can not de- 
fend the Philippine Islands on th 
of this treaty. 

It prevents America from defending 
the greater part of our foreign trade on 
the high seas. 

Yet it leaves Great Britain 
to protect her commerce 
everywhere. 

It also gives to Great Britain 
power to put economic pressure 
America equivalent to business ruin. 

Again, our sea-borne commerce is 
jnearly $15,000,000,000 in value every 
|year, and yet we deprive ourselves by 


practically 


the 
on 


this treaty of the right and power to de- 


fend that enormous commerce wherever 
;it may go. 


| Because the kind of ships that Great | 


provision that they can use two pounds | referred to met the physical require- | Britain will permit us to build under this 


of ergot to make one pint of liquid ex- 
tract? 

Mr. Campbell. Other than that state- 
ment in the Pharmacopoeia which I have 


lrepeatedly read, under “Vegetable Drugs” 


| ments? 
| Mr. Campbell: Absolutely. 
(Publication of extracts from the 
testimony before the Committee will 
be continued in the issue of June 30.) 


ytreaty are not large enough and do not 
have guns large enough to protect our 
commerce. 

It does not provide that America shall 
have any additional naval stations any- 


| What right have our representatives to 


Great Britain has 191,- | 
Britain’s are no! 


| withhold 
|Members of the Senate. 


the United | 


of | 


e basis | 
\ 


the power 


Dangerous to American Trade 


Senator McKellar Says Navy Would Not Be Able to Protect 


Far East and in Great 
the Atlantic 


|where in the world for the protection of 
|her outlying possessions or the protec- 
tion of her world-wide trade. 

| It does not refer to Great Britain’s 
| great superiority in naval stations, hav- 


Prohibition Unit « 
-Discloses Names 


Of New Deputies 


|Aides to Dry Law Adminis- 
| trators to Be Stationed in 
Each District of -Federal 
| Judicial Circuits 





jing them not only,in every part of the! 


| world but even surrounding the coasts | 


|of America itself. 

It does not provide for the freedom of 
the seas and it denies to us the power to 
maintain that freedom for ourselves. 

And yet it leaves to Great Britain the 
|power to assure that freedom of the 
seas for herself. 

It will be remembered that even during 
the World War, when we were fighting 

|side by side with Great Britain, she not 
{only claimed but exercised the right to 


overhaul American ships when she be- | 


lieved their cargoes were going even in- 
| directly to her enemies, and to take those 
|cargoes into port and use them. 


| Treaty Termed 
Violation of Constitution 


Again, the Constitution of the United 
States specifically grants to the two 


Houses of Congress the duty “to provide | 


and maintain a Navy.” That authority 
is plenary in the Congress. 
that great instrument does it give the 


right to the Executive and the Senate | 
to limit thst power. And yet if this treaty | 
;goes through, the Congress will be de- | 
prived of its right to build and maintain | 


the kind of Navy that would be to Amer- 
ica’s defense, and will be required to 
|build the kind of navy that Great Brit- 
jain and Japan want. 

This treaty ought to be rejected, be- | 
cause the treaty was negotiated in secret. 
It will be remembered that I protested 
|publicly against secret sessions of this 
conference. It is said that agreements | 
of this kind can not be made unless there ! 
iis secrecy. I deny this. I believe in the 
doctrine of open covenants openly ar- 
rived at. It is the only way to do it. 


go into a secret conference and deter- | 
mine American rights? If that confer- 
ence had been held in the open and under | 
the glare of pitiless publicity, no such | 
one-sided ayreement as this would ever 
have been brought back for the confirma- 
tion of the Senate. 

Again, the President has no right un- 
der the Constitution to select two Sen-! 


|ators of the United States and give them 


the right to know what is going on and 
the facts from the other 94 


Again, this treaty should not be rati- 


| fied because it gives Japan the absolute | 


control of the east, and let me say right | 
here that what this means to the Amer- 
ican people is shown by the fact that 
our trade with the east amounts to more 
than $2,000,000,000 a year. 

I am one of those who believe that the 
Philippine Islands ought to be free, but | 
as long as we hold them I believe we 
ought to retain the right to defend them. 
And yet, under this treaty, we are de- 


|prived of the right of defending these 
| possessions. 


| World’s Greatest 


Navy Sunk in 1922 


This treaty ought not to be ratified 
because the promises that are now be- 
ing putsforth, the propaganda in behalf 
of this treaty, are the same old promises 
that were put forth in 1922, when the 


greatest navy in the world was sunk. I 


| quote from Mr. Hughes: 


SThe world looks to this conference to | 
relieve humanity of the crushing burden 
created by competition in armament, and 
it is the view of the American Govern- 
ment that we should meet that expecta- 
tion without any unnecessary delay.” 

And thereupon he offered to sink 875,- 
000 tons of American battleships with- 
out any substantial consideration. Were 
we relieved of the tax burdens as then 
promised by Mr. Hughes? Not at all. 
I want to show‘you the actual facts. In- 
stead of relieving the American people 
of taxation, under that treaty taxation 
has consistently increased ever since. I 
give you the figures of our annual navai 
appropriations: 1923, $322,000,000; 1924, 
$324,000,000; 1925, $326,000,000; 1926, 
$311,000,000; 1927, $322,000,000; 1928, 
$338,000,000; 1929, $362,000.000; 1930, 
$364,000,000; and 1931, $382,000,000. 
With but one sing'e exception, in 1926, 
jnaval appropriations have grown every 
year since 1922, and yet we are told thai 
bv making this agreement with Great 
Britain we are removing tax burdens. 
It is not true. There is not a word of 
truth in it. When we were building up 
jthe great Navy—the great competitive 
| Navy—before the war, we did not spend 
one-half these sums. In 1911 we spent 
$119,000,000; 1912, $135,000,000; 1915, 
$133,000,000; 1914, $139,000,000; 1915, | 
$141,000,000; 1916, with the war on, only 
$155,000,000; and in 1917, only $257,000,- 
000, and we built with these appropria- 
tions one of the greatest navies in the | 


o 


| world, only to be sunk by those apostles 
;of a new day who want America to be- 


|come subservient to Great Britain and 
| Japan in navies. 

Ladies and gentlemen, there never was 
{a greater crime committed against the 
| American people and American trade and 
}commerce than when, under the agree- | 
|ment of 1922, 835,000 tons of battleships 
;}went to the bottom of the ocean. 

| Mr. Hughes again said: 

“It would also seem to be a vital part 

of a plan for the limitation of naval 
jarmament that there should be a naval 
| holiday.” 
| God save the mark! I have just shown 
|you the vast increase in naval appropri- 
ations. What did Great Britain do? Did 
she indulge in a naval holiday? Why, 
instead of doing that she went back 
home and began the building of the 
jgreatest cruiser fleet that she ever 
cewned in all of her history. And so the 
| propaganda for the naval treaty of. 1922 | 
was just so much poppycock. It did not 
j|veduce navies and it did not reduce ap- 
| propriations, 
| And little Japan at all times has been 
‘building in the unrestricted class so that 
|her cruiser fleet today is stronger than 
{that of America. 
The' American people are a_ strange 
|people about some things. In the naval 
;conference in 1922 we were so outtraded 
| by tle British that it was pitiful, and 
ull Americans now agree to that view. 
| Yet eight years after we serenely come 
jalong and allow the British to outtrade 
| us again and euchre us again in exactly 
| the same way. To euchre us once is not 
enough. We must be euchered twice, 

Ladies and gentlemen, the great un- 
derlying question in the ratification of 
this treaty is the economic question. I 
recall that in 1914 Great Britain had a} 
larger and stronger navy than any other 
in the world. Our Navy was in no sense 
lable to contest with her. The day after 
| war was declared Great Britain issued 
jan order in council declaring cotton con- 


Nowhere in| 
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| ton. 


{traband. American 
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The nazies of all save six of the deputy 


prohibition administrators under the new 
| Bureau of Prohibition in the Department 
|of Justice were announced by the De- 
| partment of Justice June 27. 


The redistricting of the country’s pro- 
hibition districts brought about by the 
transfer of prohibition forces from the 
Treasury Department to the control of 
the Attorney General, it has been previ- 
ously stated, reduced the number of ad- 
| ministrative districts from 27 to 12, with 
|a prohibition administrator and a per- 
mit supervisor in each district. Each 
‘of these 12 districts conforms as neariy 
as practicable to one of the Federal 
| judicial circuits and in each, a deputy 
| administrator has been appointed for 
|each judicial district within the circuit, 
it was explaned orally at the Depart- 
ment. 

The full list of deputy administrators 
as announced by the Department fol- 
lows: 

Maine, Seth May, Auburn. 

New Hampshire, Harold W. Eager, Con- 
cord, 

Vermont, Bert S. Hyland, Rutland. 

Massachusetts, . Boston. 

Rhode Island, John W. Morrill, Provi- 
dence. i 

Connecticut, Robert L. Sengle, Hartford, 

New York, northern, Lowell Smith (act- 
ing), Albany. Southern, Martin O. Hanson, 
New York. Eastern, William C. Nolan (act- 
ing), Brooklyn. Western, Walter E. Brown 
(acting), Buffalo. 

New Jersey, John J. 
Newark. 

Pennsylvania, eastern, Harold D. Wilson 
(acting), Philadelphia. Middle, J. 0. Loos, 
Lewisburg. Western, Arthur G. McDuffie, 
Pittsburgh. 

West Virginia, northern, Harry D. Reyn- 
Fairmont. Southern, Alvara B. Me- 
Cutcheon, Charleston. 

District of Columbia, William L. Bland- 
ford, "Vashington. 

Maryland, - , Baltimore. 

Delaware, George A. Hill, Wilmington. 

Virginia, eastern, Frank D. Lumpkin, 
Norfolk. Western, N. C. Alexander, Roa- 
noke. 

North 


Clark (acting), 


Carolina, eastern, P. M. Caudle, 
Wilson. Middle, J. L, Osteen, Greensboro, 
Western, Joseph FE. Kanipe, Charlotte. 

South Carolina, eastern, Thomas P. Tol- 
bert, Charleston. Western, J. A. Clifton 
dr., Greenville. 

Georgia, northern, Howard P. Wright, At- 
lanta. Middle, F. D. Dismuke, Macon, 
Southern, James T. Crowder, Savannah, 

Florida, northern, W. T. Day, Jackson- 
ville. Southern, John B. Edwards, Pensa- 
cola. 

Alabama, 
Birmingham. 
Montgomery. 
gett, Mobile. 

Mississippi, Northern, E. ‘S. Chapman, 
Clarksdale. Southern, M. H. Daily, Jackson. 

Louisiana, eastern, Edward Henley, New 
Orleans. Western, Edward C, Landry, Al- 
exandria. 

Tennessee, eastern, John C. Cate, Knox- 
ville. Middle, William B. Shofner, Nash- 
Western, Finis E. Wilson, Memphis. 
Kentucky, eastern, J. T. Tarter, Lexing- 
Western, Joseph Phillips (acting), 
Louisville. 

Ohio, northern, 
land. Southern, 
lumbus. 

Indiana, northern, Howard Long, South 
Bend. Southern, John W. Wilkey, In- 
dianapolis. : 

Illinois, northern, Thad W. Rowden (act- 
ing), Chicago, Eastern, Arthur E. Hamil- 
ton, East St. Louis. Southern, James A. 
Eaton, Sprinefield. 

Iowa, northern, George C. Parsons, Fort 
Dodge. Southern, Glen A. Brunson, Des 
Moines. 

_ Michigan, eastern, Thomas Brennan (act- 
ing), Detroit. Western, Arthur Q. Scully, 
Grand Rapids. 

Wisconsin, eastern, William F. Cunning- 
ham, Milwaukee. Western, Ray J. Nye, 
Madison, ; 

Minnesota, Maurice Silverman, St. Paul, 

North Dakota, John N. Hagan, Fargo. 

South Dakota, E. L. Senn, Sioux Falls. 

Nebraska, William M. Rowan, Omaha. 

Kansas, James F. Going, Topeka, 

Oklahoma,_ eastern, —, Muskogee. 
Northern, William R. Giddens, ‘Yultsa, 
Western, Bee De Monbrun, Oklahoma City, 

Missouri, eastern, James Dillon, St. Louis, 
Western, W. Harold Lane, Kansas City. ” 

Arkansas, eastern, Hiram Sutterfield, Lit- 
tle Rock. Western, Samuel M. Gurley, Fort 
Smith, F 

Texas, 


northern, William J, Foster, 
Middle, Clarence H. Kellog, 
Southern, Alpha W. Har- 


John E. 


Wright, Cleve- 
Charles 


L. Hurlbut, Co- 


: aorthern, Victor J. Buthod, Fort 

Worth. Southern, Claud B. Cooper, Hous- 

ton. Eastern, Bee Cowan, Beaumont. West- 

ern, Verne Miller, San Antonio. 
New Mexico, Charles H. Stearns, 
querque. 
Colorado, - , Denver. 
Wyoming, Lonzo C. Davis, Cheyenne. 
Montana, Sam A. Roberts, Helena. 
Idaho, George W. Olyear, Boise. 

. Utah, W. W. McBride (acting), Salt Lake 
ity. 
Nev:. la, 
Arizona, 

Phoenix. 
Washington, eastern, Joseph A. Linville, 

Spokane. Western, . Seattle. 

Oregon, Wilbur K. Newell, Portland. 

California, northern, -, San Francisco. 
Southern, W. Peters (acting), Los 
Angeles. 


Albu- 


George W. 


Brady, 
Millard 


Fr. 


Reno, 
Cosby (acting), 


; cotton was there- 
after swept from the seas, and the re- 
sult was that this great cash-producing 
crop of America was rendered almost 
valueless, 

It went down from 14 cents to 4 cents 
in the twinkling of an eye and could® 
not be sold even for 4 cents a pound. 
And I saw the cotton producers of the 
South reduced almost to penury because 
ot that British order in council. Thi 
strength of that order was the British 
navy. If America had then had a Navy 
equal to Great Britain’s she would never 
nave issued such an order, and American 
cotton would have found a market and 
the growers of cotton and those depend- 
ent upon cotton would not have been re- 
duced to penury ard want. 

I remember also that during the first 
vears of the great war the British gov- 
evament asserted and exercised the right 
to overhaul American vessels—searching 
them—and if they found cargoes that 
they believed were going directly or in- 
directly to their enemies, they took those 
cargoes and carried them to Great Brit- 
ain. In other words, Great Britain was 
thought by many during the war to be 
as absolutely ruthless or more ruthless 
than Germany was. This ruthlessness 
was only made possible by superior naval 
strength, which strength Bam not will- 
ing to perpetuate by agreement. 

I made up my mind then that when 
the opportunity arose I was going to 
give America a Navy in keeping with 
American rights and responsibilities, in 
keeping with the duty to defend the 
greatest commerce in all the world; and 
{ want to say here and now that so long 
as I am a Representative in Congress | 
shall never vote for any measure or for 
the ratification of any treaty that will 
make the American Navy inferior to any 
other navy in the world, 


- 
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‘British Exports and Imports Decline; 


Wheat Prices in Canada Decrease Said to Hold Key 70 Aegu 


World Survey of Business by Department of Commerce Also Shows 
Adverse Conditions in Argentina, Brazil, China, Japan and 


British exports and imports decreasea* 


and the wheat price in Canada declined 
according to the weekly survey of world 
conditions by the Department 


~: Commerce, made public June 27. Ad- 

verse conditions were also reported by 

Argentina, Brazil, China, Japan and the 

Philippines. 

Argentina.—Business for the week 
ended June 20 was adversely affected by 
the new weakness of the peso exchange. 
Increased pessimsm evident but the 
consensus of opinion is that the outlook 
will improve once the crop future 1s 
more clearly defined. The president au- 
thorized the National Mortgage Bank to 
_issue 50,000,000 paper pesos in cedulas 

@ denominated series 37. 

Australia.—The agricultural outlook 
has been materially improved in all Aus- 
tralian areas except parts of New South 

Wales by widespread rain, but the eco- 
nomic condition of the country has 
changed little otherwise. Unemployment 
continues excessive and on Apr. 1 was 
officially estimated to be 130,000. Relief 
works are being financed by a new taxa- 
tion on wages and are expected to re- 
duce distress. 
Business generally is feeling the effect 
depression and forced liquidations 
continue. Collections continue difficult 
and building and allied trades credits 
are working at less than 40 per cent of 
the level martained attained at this 
time last year, according to estimates. 
A bill providing for the creation of a cen- 
tral bank has passed all stages of the 
house of representatives. At a recent 
meeting of the loan council the federal 
turnover stated that owing to the fact 
that revenues from all sources are likely 
to be reduced during the next fiscal year, 
difficulties greater than those experienced 
in the year just passed may be antici- 
pated. 

Aggregate deficits for state and com- 
monwealth governments for the year 
ending June 30, 1930, are estimated at 
£9,000,000 and increased taxation is an- 
ticipated. A local commonwealth loan 
of £10,000,000 will open on June 28 and 
financial authorities are confident that 
the full amount will be raised. The wool 
market continues firm with keen com- 
petition and good clearances. 

Japan has been the strongest buyer of 
late but France and Germany have also 
been active. Wool receipts up to the 
end of May totaled 2,529,000 bales com- 
pared with 2,646,000 bales last year. 
On the same date, 324,000 bales were in 
storage compared with 94,600 last year. 
Up to the end of May of the current 
year wool prices have averaged 10.6 pence 
compared with 16.9 pence for 1929. The 
automotive trade is generally experienc- 
ing dull business though used cars and 
parts are moving well. 


Trading and Exports 
Light in Brazil 


Brazil.—A slight additional trade re- 
cession was noticeable during the week. 
There has been little trading and light 
exports.- Money has been very easy and 
the coffee market dull. Exchange was 
weak and irregular, selling around 9 mil- 
reis to $1. 

British Malay.—Nearly all import 
lines continue to be affected by the low 
price ruling for export commodities. 
Sales of luxury items have declined 
heavily but articles of ordinary use are 
moving in normal fashion, although for- 

ard ordering is light and commitments 
are conservative. Stocks in Singapore, 
however, are not oppressive and some 
improvement is reported in orders from 
interior districts, indicating that upcoun- 
try stocks are being cleared. The tight 
credit situation is the greatest draw- 
back to development of trade at the 
present time. Money is still fairly plen- 
tiful in Singapore but the bazaar trade 
is seriously short of funds. Banks re- 
ceive many requests for extension of 
credit and collections are slow. Due to 
the cautious policy of credit extension, 
there were no failures in May. Building 
and construction activity remains prac- 
tically the only bright spot in the Ma- 
layan. situation. The government 
adopting an extensive program and pri- 
vate interests are moderately active. 


Wheat Prices 
Decline in Canada 


Canada.—The outstanding  develop- 
ment in the Canadian commercial situa- 
tion for the week ended June 20 is the 
decline in wheat prices. The cash quo- 
tation on No. 1 Northern wheat at Win- 
nipeg on that date was $0,9873. Crop 


business 


is 


of 


is 


conditions, as reported by the Dominion | 


government on June 19 show Manitoba 
as the bright spot in the western prov- 
inces, but warm weather is a necessity 
there as in Saskatchewan 
where moisture reserves are also re- 
garded locally as insufficient to insure 
an average crop. 

June wheat shipments from the head 
of the Lakes to date have been smaller 
than expected, although 1,450,000 
hushels, chiefly wheat, moved out on 
June 19. The uncertain wheat situation 
is helping to retard business, conditions 
@ontinuing spotty, although retail sales 
xre fairly satisfactory in seasonal lines. 
Toronto reports are that manufacturers’ 
stocks are low in some lines, but that 
‘@re is a disposition to hold .off pur- 
ehase for another six weeks to obtain 
more definite information on crop pos- 
sibilities. Some postponement of build- 
ing projects is noted in Ontario. 

Montreal steel plants are continuing to 
curtail operations. Automobile plants 
continue to operate at less than 60 per 
cent of capacity. According to the To- 
ronto industrial board, the British Austin 
automobile is to be assembled there. Ac- 
cording to the Canadian government's 
estimate, fruit crop prospects on the 
first of June were encouraging with in- 
creases in cherries, peaches, pears, 
plums, and grapes probable over last 
year. 

The apple crop was expected to be less 
than last year, although slightly heavier 
than the average crop for the five-year 
period 1925-29, 3,178,000 bushels. In- 
creases are reported in the acreage de- 
voted to cantaloupes, tomatoes, onions, 
end celery. The apricot yield is ex- 
pected to be oniy 28 per cent of the 1929 
crop and 10 per cent reductions are in- 
dicated for strawberries and raspberries. 
D-esxestic cherries are now on the Cana- 
cian market. Low’ stocks in many 
canned foods create a favorable pros- 
pect for the new pack. Toronto reports 
én over-supply of lettuce. 

Canadian bond issues offered in May 
estimated at $102,000,000 were by far 
the largest of any month in 1950 to 
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The Philippine Islands 


months of the year are reported at) 
$279,000,000, or 23 per cent more than 
the total for the same period of last| 
vear. Canadian newsprint mills operat- | 
ing at 75 per cent of rated capacity pro- 
duced in May 237,600 tons. Exports 


‘during the month amounted to 239,000 


tons, 8 per cent over April shipments. 

The activity of mills making tissues 
and lightweight paper reported as 
satisfactory, but the coarse paper trade 
remains less favorable. The estimated 
production of maple sugar in Canada in 
1930 is 8,208,000 pounds and of maple 
syrup 2,185,000 gallons. Average price 
on the former is estimated at 17 cents 
per pound and on the latter $1.77 per 
gallon. 


is 


The valuation of Canadian imports in 
May is reported at $101,.769,000, 19 per 
cent lower than in May a year ago. The 
valuation of exports, $77,261,000, 28 
per cent lower in the same comparison. 


Shanghai Trade 
At Low Level 


China.—Shanghai trade, in so far as 
concerns new business, continues at an 
extremely low level. Uncertainty in out- 
look and unstability regarding exchange 
rates, combined with lack improve- 
ment in the internal domestic situation, 
constitute chief deterrents to trade ex- 
pansion. Under existing exchange condi- 
tions, importers find it practically im- 
possible to plan future business with any 
degree of certainty, and the consequent 
prevailing tendency is to delay commit- 
ments until the situation clarifies. 

Chinese banks are exercising more than 
their usual caution with reference to 
credit extensions, and foreign banks are 
in most instances advising their clients 
to clear up their outstanding obligations 
prior to commitment of new ones. While 
prices of many commodities have ad- 
vanced, the general level is lagging con- 
siderably behind replacement costs, in 
some instances as much as 50 per cent 
or more. This situation is causing con- 
siderable concern from the standpoint of 
future adverse reaction on trade as and 
when the market again reopens. 

Shanghai’s automotive market ex- 
ceptionally dull, owing to adverse ex- 
conditions. Leaf tobacco sales 
are slow, with prospects of no substantial 
improvement until early Fall. Very little 
activity is reported in iron and _ steels 
and in metals generally except in con- 
struction items, which continues fair al- 
though below last year’s level. 

Stocks are low, with prices gradually 
moving up to replacement Piece 
goods merchants report some activity in 
Shanghai's local markets, but prices are 
far below replacement costs. It is re- 
ported that several large established 
piece goods houses are liquidating their 
stocks, 

India.—Business 
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costs, 


in India remains at 
a standstill with little indication of im- 
mediate improvement. Boycotts and 
picketing continue unabated. Wholesale 
prices continue steady with the April 
price indices at 123 compared with 125 
in March and 126 for February. An ap- 
proximate balance between consumption 
and production of native basic products 
apparently has been reached. 

_ Money is still tight though the market 
is quiet with call funds at 5 per cent due 
to support of interest rates to avoid fur- 
ther decline in exchange. The Imperial 
Bank rate is steady at 6 per cent. The 
cash reserve ratio stands at 15.85 per 
cent against 17.65 per cent in May. Gov- 
ernment securities are steady with fair 
general demand and little offering. 

Collections continue unsatisfactory and 
there should be no relaxation of caution 
in extending credit to Indian accounts. 
The gold market is dull with prices de- 
clining during the last month. — Silver 
is very weak and declining. Bombay cot- 
ion shares declined sharply at the end of 
June due to the drop in cotton prices and 
to mounting stocks. Jutes registered a 
severe decline despite a reduction in 
working hours, 

Coal, ten and engineering shares are! 
dull and rubbers very depressed. The 
monsoon has broken in season and crops 
in general are average to good with 
Karachi wheat prospects the best in 15 
years, although more rains are needed 
in Bengal and Bombay to assure the out- 
look. 

2 Indo-China.—There has been no « hange 
from the general depression which pre- 
vails in Indo-China. With the exception | 
of tractors, agricultural machinery, auto- 
mobiles, and oil, imports of all Amer- 
ican products continue slow. Because 
of the slackened trade conditions. some 
of the larger ships, equipped with re- 
frigerator s.ce and calling at Saigon 
are to be revlace:! by smaller vessels. 


Japan Reports 
New Low Levels 


Japan.—Business in Japan is entering 
the Summer season with stock and com- 
modity prices declining to new low 
levels. Such important commodities as 
cotton yarns, textiles and raw silk are 
now selling at prices which are probabi) 
below production costs. Other industries 
also are feeling the decline, particularly 
the iron and steel industry, which is now 
forced with unsatisfactory 
stocks. 

In view 
eleteric power 
are reducing 


surplus 
of diminished earnings, the 
and spinning industries 
company dividends. The 
government is rendering as much as- 
sistance as possible to industries and 
is vigorously pushing its campaign en- 
couraging the use of home products. 
This policy may retard the sale of Amer- 
ican manufactures during the remaindei 
of the year, especally purchases for 
government account. 

Retrenchment is still the order of the 
day and the cabinet now insists on a 
reduction in government expenditures 
to less than the budget allotment. Seven 
bank mergers were reported during May. 
The department of finance has redeemed 
17,500,000 yen in 5 per cent bonds. Ex- 
chequer notes to the amount of 80,000,000 
yen have been issued for the monopoly 
bureau, 50,000,000 yen subscribed by the 
department of finance and 30,000,000 
yen by the Bank of Japan. 

Syndicate banks have floated five-yeai 
bonds for the City of Tokyo to the 
amount of 1,000,000 yen, carrying a 6 
per cent coupon. The raw silk market 
is still weak but quiet. It is estimated 
that new silk contracts to the amount 
of 90.000 bales have been closed and 
112,000 bales have been withdrawn from 
the market. 

Loans made under the silk indemnity 
law approximate 105,000,000 yen and it 
is generally believed that both the gov- 
ernment and banks will suffer losses on 
these advances. The deposits bureau is 


| 000,000 yen for other 


‘tail dry goods stores. 


‘indicate 


endeavoring to assist the industry 
advancing 40,000,000 yen to silk raisers, 
at 5 per cent interest; 16,000,000 yen 
for the purchase of fertilizers, and 24,- 
purposes, 

The financial condition of many fila- 
tures is unsatisfactory. Banks announce 
advances against silk at 450 yen per box. 

Conditions in the cotton industry are 
quiet but cotton yarn production is hold- 
ing up. The May output was 228,000 
cases of 400 pounds each compared with 
227,000 cases in the previous month. 
Stocks were recorded at 
May 31 against 29,000 a month earlier. 
May exports amounted to 8,000 cases 
compared with 5,000 in April. 

Dutch East Indies.—Import markets 
of Netherland India are showing slight 
improvement as the result of harvesting 


an excellent rice crop in many sections | 


of the country and a general lowering 
of merchandise stocks. The governor 
general in his recent speech at the open- 
ing session of the Volkeraad (People’s 
Council) viewed the future with op- 
timism. General depression in world 
markets and continued overproduction, 
however, are reflected currently in un- 
favorable economic conditions locally 
and the community expresses 
concern over the continued decline 
prices of many export products. te- 
sults of the good rice crop are relieving 
slightly to the tightness in ready cash, 


business 


but the credit situation remains difficult. | 
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Dealer failures are increasing in 
outer possessions, although there 
been a gratifying decline in failures 
Java. 


Purchasing Power 
In Philippines Declines 


Philippines—Liquidation of merchan- 
dise stocks proceeded in good order dur- 
ing May, although overstocks of textiles 
caused the failure of several Manila re- 
Provincial stocks 
of all lines were considerably reduced, 
but not sufficiently to predict substan- 
tial improvement in orders except for 
staple lines and necessities, purchases 
of which are still made for immediate 
needs only. 

Prices of Philippine money crops, es- 
pecially abaca and sugar, continued to 
decline, resulting in further depletion of 
purchasing power. Generally unfavor- 
able conditions were accentuated by the 
usual seasonal dullness. Collections con- 
tinued difficult. In some lines, including 
textiles, the extension of credit was un- 
usually limited, with careful scrutiny of 
commodity loans. 

Siam.— Bangkok 
continue slow and 
ceeding cautiously. 


trading conditions 
importers are pro- 
Reports on the pres- 
ent condition of the country's rice crop 
that over 250,000 more acres 
are planted than at this time last vear. 
The area harvested and the yield are 
also larger. Damaged districts repre- 
sent about 32 per cent of the total area. 


British Exports 


And Imports Decrease 


United Kingdom.—The government 
board of trade estimates that industrial 
activity in the United Kingdom during 
the first quarter of 1930 was 2.6 per cent 
smaller than in the last quarter of 1929 
and 0.4 per cent greater than in the first 
quarter of that year. 

Based on the quarterly average for 
1924 as 100, the combined index for all 
industrial production 
the calculation was 110.9 for the first 
quarter of 1930, as compared with 113.9 
and 110.5 for the last quarter and the 
first quarter of 1929, respectively. 

The index for manufacturing indus- 


tries (i. e., industrial production less the , 
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mines and quarry item) for the 
quarters were, respectively, 113.2 
and 113.4. 
and for the five months ended May 
ax compared with the comparable periods 
0° 1929, show considerably smaller val- 
ues for both imports and exports 
British manufactures. 

Cotton and woolen manufactures and 
iron and steel products were notable in 
the export contraction. Raw materials 
and foodstuffs were outstanding in the 
import. reduction. Very large parts of 
the differences in total values for both 
directions of the trade, however, are at- 
tributable to the much lower price levels 
ruling in 1930, 

Virgin Islands.—Business conditions 
are severely depressed in the Virgin 
Islands of the United States as a result 
of a prolonged drought which has lasted 
since the first of the year. The sugar 
cane crop has been badly damaged and 
it is feared that the cattle raisers will 
suffer heavy losses unless rain comes 
within a short time. 

The island of St. Croix, which is de- 
pendent upon sugar cane, cattle raising 
and a small alcohol distillery for its sup- 
port, is faced with the prospective shut- 
down of the larger of its two sugar cen- 
trals. In this event many of the 
Island’s 11,000 inhabitants will be thrown 
out of work. Business is at a standstill 
in all but necessary lines and merchants 
are resorting to every possible means of 
effecting economies and reducing stocks. 

Conditions on St. Thomas are also de- 
pressed. The island depends upon the 
activities of shiptending, cattle raising 
and bay rum manufacture for its sup- 
port. Freight vessels bound from Pan- 
ama to Europe frequently stop at St. 
Thomas for fuel and water, but this 
business has been falling off steadily in 
recent years. 

The drought has 
for sufficient water 
vessels, and several 
reported to have been shipped in from 
Porto Rico, Water for the town’s needs 
and for cattle is being supplied in mini- 
mum quantities by artesian wells, but 
there no water to spare to irrigate 
the dying crops. 

The bay-rum market at the present 
time is yielding only fair returns. Some 
money is placed in circulation, in 
Thomas, however, by the personnel of 
the maval base on that island and also 
a decreasing amount annually by visit- 
ing tourist ships. 


made it impossible 
to be supplied to 
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Gas Pipe Line to Chicago 
Seeks Kansas Right of Way 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
paying 40 cents per 1,000 cubic feet of 
gas at the city gate when other com- 
panies are offering to supply gas to the 
distributing agency at a lower rate. 

“A certificate of convenience to op- 
erate in Kansas Is required of all pipe 
line companies,” Commissioner Shukers 
said. “If the transporting company also 
distributes gas to local consumers, it 
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To Higher Prices 
W. L. Cooper Blames W orld. 
wide Surplus for Slump 
But Finds Evidence of, 
Greater Stabilization 


STATES DAILY: SATURDAY, JUNE 28, 1930 


| Regulated Output Ruling Giving President R ight ‘Number of Chicks’ 


Petition Filed inSupsreme Court to Test Validity of Ruling 
By Court of Customs and Patent Appeals in 
So-called ‘Bakelite’ Litigation 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has been asked to review the so- 
called “Bakelite” case in which the Court 


}of Customs and Patent Appeals upheld 


the constitutionality of section 316 of the 


j tariff act of 1922, granting power to the 
g } 


[Contineed from Page 1.) 

only our own sales abroad, but those of 
all the leading exporting countries, have 
suffered. During the last six months 
our foreign sales have been about 20 per 
cent lower than they were during the 
corresponding period a year earlier, not 
through any fault of our products or 
our salesmanship, but because of the 
lack of purchasing power of our cus- 
tomers. Even this reduction in the vol- 
ume of our export business has been 
less than the loss to foreign trade on 
the part of other countries. 

“Another important factor in the re- 
duction of foreign trade generally was 
the prevailing high discount rates. This 
was partly due to the financial conditions 
in which many countries found them- 
selves after the war. The European 
countries have been particularly hard 
hit, and every European business man 
realizes that a great war has to be| 
paid for. 

“Before the world purchasing power | 
can be restored,”” he declared, “it will be | 
| necessary to correct conditions which | 
have been responsible.” | 


in | 


Retailing of Cereals 
Reviewed in Survey 


Standard Prices Are De- 
clared to Be Essential to 
Insure Profits 


Analzing the various items sold in 
grocery stores, a study by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of re- 
tail distribution of breakfast cereals re- 
veals that “more or less standard prices 
are necessary in order to insure profits,” 
according to the second of a of 
commodity analyses made pudlic June 25 
by the Department of Commerce. 

The Bureau’s findings, which were 
gleaned from a survey of 26 retail stores 
in Louisville, Ky., whose entire business 
operations are being studied in detail, 
show that those stores that were inclined 
to cut retail prices failed to produce any 
profits on cereals, unless they enjoyed 
an exceptionally low operating expense. 

The average value of a sale of cereals 
in these stores 1212 Apply- 
ing the average gross margin of 2415 
per cent, an average margin of slightly 
more than 3 cents is obtained on each 
package of cereals sold, out of which 
2.92 cents were paid for operating ex 
penses. This leaves a net profit of .137 
cent on the average cereal sale, accord- 
ing to the study. : 

It was found that very good results 
could be obtained by utilizing only three 
to four sources of supply per store, and 
that some stores were quite successful 
in handling cereals from two sources. 
One source was hardly adequate to pro- 
vide the complete line demanded by the 
customers of the stores under obser- 
vation. 

An example 
merchandising 
was found in 
showed a net 
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profitable 
good profits 
the stores, which 
profit on 21 of the 238 
items carried. This store exemplified 
the careful distribution of a full line 
of cereals, with even prices; and pur- 
chased very closely to the requirements 
of its customers. With low general op- 
erating expenses the store was enabled 
to show a profit where other competi- 
tors did not. For the group as a whole, 
the average number of cereal items car- 
ried was 18, whereas an average of only 
8.3 per cent showed a standard return. 

Though there were as many as 27 
items carried by one store, it was found 
that six items accounted for 45.4 per 
cent of total cereal sales in the 26 stores, 
“Surprisingly enough,” the Bureau 
out, “two of these most widel) 
used items were, for the group, unprot 
itable.” 

Turnover among cereals varied widely 
among the stores but enjoved a better 


Maine Population 
Gained in Decade 


points 


Census Bureau Reports Figures 
For Group of Cities 


Preliminary reports from the 1930 
census for the State of Maine show that 
State to have gained from 768,014 to 
799.642, according to the statement made 
public by the Bureau of the Census, June 
Biddeford was the only one of the 
nine cities in the State having more than 
i9,000 people that showed a decrease 
since 1920, it was stated, and that city 
declined from 18,008 to 17,618. 

Columbus, Ohio, was the largest city 
reporting at this time, an increase from 
237,031 to 289,056 being shown. Other 
cities of this class reporting at this time 
were: Cambridge, Ohio, 13,104 to 16,129; 
Xenia, Ohio, 9,110 to 10,498; Tulsa, Okla. 
(revised), 72,075 to 141,281; Wichita 
Falls, Tex., 40,079 to 43,614; Blytheville, 
Ark., 6,447 to 10.095; Burlington, N. J., 
9.049 to 10,849; Rideewood, N. J.. 7,580 
to 12,046; Key West, Fla, 18,749 to 
12.613; Middletown, Conn., 22,129 to 24,- 

Boulder, Colo., 11,006 to 11,208; 
Coffeyville, Kans., 13,452 to 16,188; In- 
dependence, Kans., 11,920 to 12.773; 
Newton, Kans., 9,781 to 10,964; and the 
following cities im Massachusetts: 


Law- 
rence, 94,270 to 84,949; Lynn, 99,148 to 
102,827; Peabody, 19,552 to 21,244; 
350, 


Northampton, 21,951 to 24 


ject to the approval of the commission. 

“We claim authority to regulate local 
rates. But the distributing companies, 
| controlled by the same set of officials 
{that own the pipe lines, dispute this au- 
| thority and heretofore have successfully 
maintained in the courts this right, which 
we believe can only be settled by Fed- 
eral control of the pipe lines. 

“This commission unanimous in its 
approval of Governor Reed's position 
concerning the placing of all gas and oil 
pipe lines under the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“Governor Reed conferred with the 
commission and with Senator Allen, who 
has heen supplied with data and is hav- 
ing a bill written. However, the bill 
will not be introduced in Congress until 
the next regular session, which con- 


must place its rate schedule on file, sub- | venes in December.” 


| tion filed 
States Tariff Commission, complaining of 


President to fix import duties on com- 
modities or even exclude them from en- 
try into the United States whenever he 
finds unfair business methods to exist in 
their importation. 

The review as asked by a petition for 
a writ of certiorari to the Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals by Fischer & 
Company in the case of Frischer & Co. 
et al v. Tariff Commission et al., No. 226, 

Whether or not the statute in ques- 
tion delegates to the President law-mak- 
ing powers, or merely vests in him the 
power to decide facts upon which the 
operation of the statute is made to de- 
pend, it is urged in the petition, is one of 
the vital and crucial points in the case. 
Of equal importance, it is claimed, is the 
question of whether or not the Tariff 
Commission has jurisdiction to pass upon 
the validity of contested patents. 

The case arose in December, 1925, it 
is explained, when the Bakelite Corpora- 
a complaint with the United 
certain alleged unfair methods of com 
petition and unfair acts in the importa- 
tion into the United States articles 
manufactured of synthetic phenolic resin, 
form C, so-called “Bakelite.” No 
wrongdoer Was mentioned by mame and 
no person was specilically charged with 
the alleged importation. 

The alleged unfair methods 
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or acts 


Radio Appeal of Station 
In Buffalo Is Dismissed 


Dismissal Station 
entered 

Station in 
District of 


of the appeal of 
WMAK, of Buffalo, N. Y.. was 
on request of counsel for the 
the Court of Appeals of the 
Columbia, June 27. The appeal was 
from a decision of the Federal Radio 
Commission denying the station full- 
time operation. 

The issue of local broadcasting monop- 
oly was raised at the hearings before 
the Commission, it being contended that 
the Buffalo broadcasting corporation*op- 
erated three other stations hesides 
WMAK. 

The Commission assigned the 900-kilo- 
cycle channel sought by Station WMAK, 
to the Buffalo Evening News. on a full- 
time basis and denied WMAK’s applica- 
tion for full time on this channel. 
LH; 
turnover than of dry 
groceries, An average turnover of 10 
times annually was recorded for the 26 
stores as a whole, but about half of the 
bettered this average, one store 
having more than twice this mumber of 
turns annually. 

Cold cereals, which accounted 
per cent of total cereal sales, 
favorable position from the 
of net profit, accounting for 
of the net profit, while hot 
counted for only one-third. 
ucts were highest in average profit, rice 
flakes showing extra earnings of 7.2 pe 
cent, and the rice group as a whole show- 
ing extra earnings of 4 per cent, accord- 
ing to the study. 


any other group 
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for 57.8 
were ina 
standpoint 
two-thirds 
cereals ac- 
Rice prod- 


were charged to consist largely in the 
infringement of certain patents owned by 
the Bakelite Corporation. The complaint 
further charged that such importations 
tended to injure the business of the com- 
plainant in the manufacture and sale 
of such articles, 


Ime portation Profribited 
At President's Request 


The complaint of the Bakelite Corpo- 
ration was subsequently joined in by six 
pipe manufacturers Complaining of the 
importation of cigar and cigarette hold- 
ers, Claiming that they were “in the 
same position so far as the patents of 
Bakelite Corporation affect the raw ma- 
terial used by us in the manufacture of 
our Cigar and cigarette holders, and 
far as the illegal importation of infring- 
ing products of synthetic phenolic resin 
concerned.” 
On Apr. 16, 
the Tariff Commission 
which in effect held that the complaint 
and evidence submitted in support 
thereof disclosed a prima facie case of 
violation of section 316 of the tariff act 
of 1922 and afforded ground for a re- 
quest by the Presidemt that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury forbid the entry 
of the commodity until such investiga- 
lion the President miay 
sary should be completed. 

Following th 
port to the President, 
of synthetic phenolic 
was) prohibited by the 


so 
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1926, it is pointed out, 


adopted a report 


deem neces- 


this re- 
the importation 
resin, Form C, 
Secretary of the 


subniission of 


, Treasury upon his request, 


It is pointed out that the Commission 
instituted an investie@ation and the 
Frischer & Company filed an answer in 
which they not only denied the material 
allegations of the Complaint but con- 
tended that the patents of the Bakelite 
Corporation were invalid and had been 
anticipated by the prior art. The answer 
also asked that the order of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury excluding the prod- 
uct be rescinded, 


Customs Court Found 
To Have Jurisdiction 
After completing its 
Tariff 
modi fix 
cepting 
try of 


investigation the 
Commission recommended certain 
ations of the exclusion order ex- 

those directionns that denied en- 
products described in ohne of the 
patents. The validity of this patent was 
tried by the Commission and a report 
rendered recommendinge that all articles 
be excluded from entry composed of the 
so-called multi-colored) swnthetic phenolic 
resin, unless clearly and unmistakably 
marked by inseription label 
placed in such a manner as to indicate 
that they were not manufactured by the 
Bakelite Corporation. 

An appeal was taken by the respond- 
ents to the Court of Customs and Patents 
Appeals. Motion was there made by 
the Bakelite Corporation to dismiss the 
appeal on the ground that section 316 
of the tariff act of 1922 which authorized 
the appeal was void simee the court was 
an inferior cout, the jurisdiction of 
which was limited to cases and contro- 
versies, and that this prroceeding did not 
involwe a case or controversy, 

The Court of Customs Appeals 
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Department of Agriculture 
Reports That Final In- 
crease for Year Is Likely 
To Be Moderate 


Although there were almost 60 per 
cent more chickens and young chickens 
on farms on Apr. 1 than last year, 
the increase had been reduced to 6 per 
cent by June 1, the Department of Agri- 
culture stated June 27. 

Commercial flocks have apparently 
been increased more rapidly than farm 
flocks, the Department stated, The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

The number of chicks and young 
chickens of this year’s hatch on hand 
June 1 in the farm flocks of crop re- 
porters was about 6 per cent greater 
than the number on June 1, 1929, the 
Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, has an- 
nounced. The mumber on May 1 was 
more than 20 per cent greater and on 
Apr. | it was almost 60 per cent greater 
than on the same dates a year ago. 

The season was unusually early and 
favorable for laying and hatching this 
Spring, and production of chicks by com- 
mercial hatcheries was extremely heavy, 
says the Board. ‘**Judging from the June 
returns of crop reporters for their own 
flocks, the final imecrease in numbers this 
year is likely to be moderate.” 

The number of commercial flocks re- 
ported is not sufficient to permit an ac- 
curate estimate changes in numbers 
tor that group, but commercial flocks 
have apparently been increased more 
rapidly than farm flocks, the Board adds. 

Numbers in farm flocks on June 1 in 

the United States were about 12 per 
cent greater than on that date in 1928, 
but only 3 or 4 per cent greater than in 
1927. Increases in flocks are reported 
at about Il per cent in the North At- 
lantic, about 5 per cent in the North 
Central, 3 per cent in the South At- 
lantic, 2 per cent in the South Central, 
and 20 per cent in the Western group 
of States. 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals) 
held that it was a constitutional court, 
but nevertheless had jurisdiction of the 
matter because it constituted a case or 
controversy Within the meaning of the 
statute. (III U. S. Daily, 839). 

This ruling, apon the petition of the 
Bakelite Corporation, was reviewed by 
ihe Supreme Court of the United States. 
That court held that the Customs Court 
was a legislative court and had juris- 
diction over the matter involved. (IV 
U. S. Daily, 686). 

The case Was then tried in the Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals and in 
an opinion by Presiding Judge Graham, 
to which Judge Garrett dissented, the 
court unheld section 31 of the tariff act 
of 1922 providing for the President’s 
power to exclude articles. It was held 
that this section did not constitute a 
delegation of legislative power since the 
statute does not’ provide that he shali 
establish any policy, fix any rates, or 
levy any embargroes, these being fixed 
by the statute itself and in the perform- 
ance of this dutw he acts as a fact 
finding body. (VU. S. Daily, 548). 
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PUBLIC WORKS 


Declared to Be 
Of Greatest Help 
If Planned Early 


DVANTAGES of Iong-range budget- 
A ing and planning of public works as 

a stabilizing influence are outlined in 
a report on “planning and control of public 
works” just made public by the committee 
on recent economic changes of the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Unemployment. | : 

Declaring that deliberate acceleration of 
public works remains desirable at times, the 
report states that successful preparation for 
this action in the future will require careful 
investigation of all factors involved in con- 
nection with the various departments of 
State, county and municipal governments 
throughout the country. : 

The section of the report entitled ‘Plan- 
ning and Acceleration” follows in full text: 

As has been indicated, the committee re- 

gards the preliminary survey of public con- 
struction which accompanies this report as 
but one of the steps bringing together the 
material from which it is hoped there may 
be set up a “technique of balance,” the need 
for which was developed in its original re- 
port. . 
The planning and control of public con- 
struction seems to be an important step, 
not as a large-fcale measure of emergency 
relief, but, in the group of active balancing 
factors, that one which is closely related to 
the movement of interest rates and to the 
volume of employment. ; ae 

It is with this group of active or positive 
factors that the committee is most con- 
cerned. It believes that one by one, succes- 
sively, they‘may be explored and appraised 
until their nature and their influence on the 
course of economic events are better under- 
stood. The relations of these influencing 
factors to each other and to the whole eco- 
nomic system are highly complex and the 
analysis and presentation of them can not, 
without danger, be oversimplified. But it is 
the hope of the committee that step by step 
it may bring together and clarify our 
knowledge of the more significant processes 
now operating in our economic life. 

As the above statement and, indeed, as 
its whole program of exploration presup- 
poses, the committee believes that unbal- 
anced economic relationships are suscepti- 
ble to modifying influence if their nature 
is more clearly understood and some basis 
of measurement, or continuous gaging of 
those factors which are premonitory, is de- 
vised so that future trends may be more 
accurately anticipated. 

In its frequent use of the terms “stabili- 
zation” and “technique of economic bal- 
ance,” the committee desires to guard the 
readers of this report against a possible 
misconception. A perfectly adjusted bal- 
ance is not only considered practically un- 
realizable; it might even, if attained, tend 
to impede progress. 

It was early recognized that the most the 
committee can hope to accomplish is to en- 
large the foundation for an appraisal 
mechanism which may assist the public in 
gaging the importance of the various forces 
in operation, so that it may take steps to 
set in motion, during times of threatened 
economic stress, forces which may 
tend to modify excesses. It was further 
recognized that even so broad a program as 
this must accommodate itself to the actuali- 
ties of life. 

One of these actualities is the necessity 
of recognizing what may be termed a “zone 
of tolerance” within which the action and 
reaction of the most active economic forces 
has to be considered normal, and even 
healthy. 

Only when some factor, or combination 
of factors, threatens to carry the situation 
beyond the boundaries of this theoretical 
“zone of tolerance,” and it becomes appar- 
ent that we shall presently be seriously out 
of balance economically, if no counterinflu- 
ences are set up, should steps be taken to 
modify the influences of an overweighted 
or one-sided development. 

The committee is planning a further ex- 
ploration into the effects of varying inter- 
est rates or capital costs upon the chief 
types of construction. It is also undertak- 
ing an examination of that fundamental in- 
centive, the “lure of profits,” as manifested 
during the last 10 years in American eco- 
nomic life. 

A more immediate step, however, is a 
study of price relationships, of the chang- 
ing levels in the basis of exchange of the 
work of one men or group of men for the 
work of another man or group. This sur- 
vey, comparing statistically these shifting 
levels over successive periods, is bound up 
with the everyday concerns of our people 
and their welfare. It is expected that the 
results of this survey will appear before the 
end of this year. Like the present report, 
it will take its place in the step-by-step 
analysis which the committee is making, in 
the hope that with better and more general 
understanding of economic forces, and the 
laws of their operation, American business 
may develop increasing self-control. 

The ultimate aim of the committee’s pro- 
gram of exploration and appraisal, to the 
end that employment may be more stable 
and adequate income more assured, is the 
intelligent and reasonable stabilization of 
business, mainly by the business community 
itself, aided by public administrators, and 
an informed and responsive public opinion. 


Rules on Steel 
PROPOSAL to 
practice 


Bars 


the simplified 
recommendation on steel re- 
inforcing bars is now before the manufac- 
turers, distributors and users of this prod- 
uct for their consideration and signed ac- 


revise 


ceptance, according to an announcement 
just made public by the Division of Simpli- 
fied Practice of the Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce. 

The original recommendation, as adopted 
by all interests, effected a reduction in the 
number of cross-sectional areas of rein- 
forcing bars from 32 to 11. The equivalent 
cross-sectional area for each of the 11 sizes 
retained was expressed to three decimal 
places. 

The revision, proposed by the standing 
committee of the industry, will limit the 
equivalent cross-sectional areas of the bars 
to two decimal places. 

This modification was recommended as a 
means of further simplifying the work of 
engineering design where reinforced con- 
erete is used and if accepted by the industry 
will be effective Sept. 2, 1930. 





UNIT OF RECLAMATION PROJECT 


Bureau of Reclamation 


This is the Morrison Canyon siphon, a unit of the Kittitas Main Canal of the 


Yakima Reclamation Project, located in the State of Washington. 


The siphon 


is 12 feet in diameter. 


HYDRAULIC LABORATORY. 


Is Expected to Effect Savings 


By H. N. EATON 


United States Bureau of Standards 


century there has gradually come an 

an awakening in the field of hydraulic 
engineering comparable to that brought 
about in aerodynamics by the introduction 
of the wind tunnel, by means of which valu- 
able design data applicable to full-sized air- 
planes can be obtained from tests on small- 
scale wings, ailerons, etc. 

We have been slow, however, to recog- 
nize that the same principles which apply 
to air flow and air forces also apply to the 
flow of water and that experiments made 
on small-scale models of hydraulic struc- 
tures, such as spillways, canal locks, and 
even rivers, would furnish valuable infor- 
mation as to the conditions which exist in 
the full-size structure, provided the experi- 
ments were carried out with due regard 
for the laws governing the transformation 
of results obtained in the miniature struc- 
ture to its prototype in nature. 

About 1875 a French engineer, Fargue, 
constructed a model of a portion of the 
Garonne River near Bordeaux and made 
observations as to the scour at bends which 
he applied to the actual river. In 1885, 
Osborne-Reynolds, in England, built a 
model of the estuary of the Mersey River 
to see if he could explain the course of the 
tidal currents observed in the actual estu- 
ary. He built the bed of his model estuary 
of sand, and, in addition to finding that 
the currents in the model did simulate 
those in nature, he found, to his surprise, 
that the sand bed of the model also grad- 
ually took on a form corresponding approxi- 
mately to the bed contours of the actual 
estuary. Osborne-Reynolds determined the 
law of similarity which expressed the re- 
lation between the phenomena which oc- 
curred in his model and those in the Mer- 
sey, established the limits within which 
this law was valid, and hence for the first 
time placed model tests of this nature upon 
a scientific basis. 


Set the beginning of the present 


A 

Hydraulic model tests were next taken 
up actively in Germany under the lead of 
Prof. Hubert Engels, of Dresden. He at- 
tacked actively, by means of small-scale 
model tests, problems relating to scour 
around bridge piers, formation of river 
beds, the effect on the course of the cur- 
rent of various types of dykes projecting 
out from the banks of rivers, and many 
similar problems. The marked success 
which followed his efforts brought about 
the immediate spread throughout all of 
Germany and into other countries of 
Europe of the idea of utilizing model tests 
in the design of hydraulic structures and 
for studying the control of yivers. The 
laws of similarity applying to such models 
were also developed in detail. 

During this time very little progress was 
made in the United States along these same 
lines, probably because American hydraulic 
engineers had but little contact with the 
European work and failed to familiarize 
themselves with European’ engineering 
literature. The remarkable progress made 
in Europe was first brought generally to 
the attention of American’ engineers 
through the efforts of the well-known hy- 
draulic engineer, John R. Freeman. 

While visiting the German hydraulic lab- 
oratories several years ago, he was sur- 
prised to see the extensive use of model 
tests which were being made in these labo- 
ratories in connection with the solution of 
practical hydraulic problems, and he be- 


came inspired with the idea of modernizing 
American thought and practice in this field. 
To this end he persuaded the heads of a 
number of European laboratories to write 
descriptions of their laboratories and the 
researches which they were conducting. 
These descriptions were compiled and pub- 
lished in German in 1926 with the coop- 
eration of the Verein Deutsche Ingenieure 
(Society of German Engineers). Later this 
book was greatly amplified and was pub- 
lished in English through the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, under the 
title of “Hydraulic Laboratory Practice.” 

Not satisfied with this contribution tc 
the advancement of his profession, Free- 
man also established scholarships for the 
purpose of permitting young American hy- 
draulic engineers to study hydraulics in the 
European laboratories. To date 10 such 
students have spent, or are still spending, 
a year studying abroad. 


A 

The effect of all this, together with the 
wide publicity which has been given his 
efforts, has been to awaken the hydraulic 
engineers in this country to a realization 
of the possibilities which lie in the appli- 
cation of model tests to the solution of hy- 
draulic problems. Great progress has been 
made in some of our engineering colleges. 
The laboratories at the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute and at the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa are actively engaged to their 
full capacity with model tests of hydro- 
electric power projects and other problems 
relating to the flow of water over spillways 
and in open channels. The laboratory at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology is 
rapidly becoming increasingly active in this 
respect, and other college laboratories are 
undertaking this type of investigation, 
owing to the fact that hydraulic engineers 
are sending their problems to properly 
equipped hydraulic laboratories in rapidly 
increasing numbers. 

Freeman was the first to propose a na- 
tional hydraulic laboratory, but Senator 
Joseph E. Ransdell, of Louisiana, had also 
conceived the same idea at an early date. 
As a result of conferences with Freeman, 
Senator Ransdell introduced a_ resolution 
into the Sixty-seventh Congress for the 
purpose of establishing such a laboratory. 
This failed of passage, and it was not until 
May, 1930, that the bill establishing such 
a laboratory at the National Bureau of 
Standards at a cost of $350,000 finally 
passed the Seventy-first Congress. This 
bill received the support of nearly the entire 
engineering profession. Dozens of prom- 
inent engineers testified in its favor at the 
hearings or wrote letters urging the pas- 
sage of the bill. About 40 engineering so- 
cieties and associations also supported it. 
Rarely has there been such widespread in- 
terest in any piece of legislation of this na- 
ture. 

The bill was also actively supported by 
several Government departments which 
have a great deal to do with hydraulic prob- 
lems; in particular, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and the Geological Survey, of the 
Department of the Interior, and the Bureau 
of Public Roads, of the Department of 
Agriculture. Each of these departments 
has hydraulic problems which are in urgent 
need of solution and which can be investi- 
gated in the new laboratory. In spite of 
its immense construction projects in con- 
nection with irrigation works, the Bureau 
of Reclamation has never had a hydraulic 
laboratory in which it could study the prob- 
lems arising in the design of its structures. 
Its capable staff of engineers has undoubt- 
edly solved the problems confronting it 
as well as any other body of engineers 


CONSTRUCTION fi 


Construction in Japan 
A 

DESPITE the severe period of re- 

trenchment through which Japan 
is now passing, a considerable number 
of large construction projects have 
either been started or are being 
planned, according to a report by the 
engineering trade commissioner at 
Tokyo, J. H. Ehlers, to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, just made public 
by the Department. An authorized 
summary of the report follows in full 
text: 

Owing to the movement for the use 
of home goods, direct communications 
relating to the sale of American ma- 
terials, especially for the government 
projects, may not receive much con- 
sideration. Such products, however, 
as are represented by well established 
local firms may be able to effect sales, 
and these companies are carefully fol- 
lowing the various phases of the home 
products campaign. 

The proposed projects include: Sub- 
way work in Osaka and Tokyo; a post- 
office in Yokahoma; an oil refinery at 
Tsurumi; a center market building at 
Kobi, and various commercial struc- 
tures in Tokyo. Reference for details 
may be made to file No. 108936 of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
morce of the Department of Com- 
merce. 





in the world could have done without the 
aid of a laboratory, but we have their own 
testimony that they could do their work 
better if they had this valuable aid. 

The above-mentioned departments have 
conducted a limited amount_of experimental 
work in existing laboratories. For some 
time the Bureau of Public Roads has con- 
ducted investigations at the Colorado Ex- 
periment Station at Fort Collins, Colo., and 
at the State University of Iowa. The Bu- 
reau of Reclamation is now planning to con- 
duct at Fort Collins some tests, the results 
of which are needed immediately. Several 
times the Geological Survey has gone to 
college laboratories to study problems 
which were urgent. However, this work 
was nearly always in connection with spe- 
cific engineering problems. There has 
never been the opportunity to conduct the 
general studies which would furnish infor- 
mation needed time after time in specific 
problems. There never will be such an op- 
portunity until the National Hydraulic 
Laboratory is available with an adequate 
staff to permit such work to be carried on 
continuously. 


The new laboratory will have three prin- 
cipal functions. It will carry out funda- 
mental investigations relating to all types 
of water-flow phenomena. This will in- 
clude the accurate determination of flow 
coefficients, losses of head in various struc- 
tures, the laws of the movement of detritus 
and silt in rivers and canals and similar 
problems. In the second place it will make 
model studies of proposed hydraulic struc- 
tures to determine the form which is most 
effective in producing the desired results 
and which will be the cheapest to build 
and maintain. 


The third function of the laboratory will 
be to conduct routine tests on all kinds of 
hydraulic instruments, meters and acces- 
sories, such as water meters, current meters 
and Venturi meters. At present it is not 
planned to install equipment for testing 
hydraulic turbines and pumps, but if a de- 
mand which can not be met adequately 
elsewhere arises, an attempt will be made 
to satisfy it. The National Bureau of 
Standards now receives occasional requests 
for pump or turbine tests from individuals 
who do not wish to have the test made 
by any manufacturer of hydraulic ma- 
chinery. 

The laboratory will probably be engaged 
principally with special studies and general 
investigations for the Government depart- 
ments, States and other political subdi- 
visions, which now have no adequate hy- 
draulic laboratory facilities. It will not 
enter into Competition with college and 
commercial hydraulic laboratories, but will 
rather aim to encourage such laboratories 
in any way possible. This is in accord 
with the general policy of the National 

3ureau of Standards not to undertake tests 
or studies which can be adequately and 
conveniently conducted elsewhere. 

A 


The laboratory investigations which are 
required by hydroelectric companies and 
other commercial organizations, and which 
are being undertaken in increasing num- 
bers every year should be, and undoubt- 
edly will continue to be, conducted in the 
laboratories of the engineering colleges or 
by the individual companies themselves, the 
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TENSION TEST 


PROBLEMS OF ACOUSTICS * 
Are Public and Private in Scope 


By DR. PAUL R. HEYL 


Chief, Sound Section, Bureau of 
Standards 


HERE are but two problems in the 
science of architectural acoustics, 
both of a very practical character. 
These may be designated as the private and 
the public problem. 
The private problem is that of producing 
sound-proof partititions. The increasing 
concentration of city dwellers 





latter being the case with the Alabama 
Power Co. This does not mean, however, 
that private individuals or organizations 
will be precluded from bringing to the Na- 
tional Hydraulic Laboratory problems which 
other laboratories are not equipped to 
handle. 

The bill authorizes the expenditure of 
$350,000 for the laboratory. There is a 
tacit understanding that approximately 
$300,000 of this amount will be spent on 
the construction of the building and the 
balance for equipment of a permanent na- 
ture; pumps, supply tanks, concrete flumes, 
a standpipe, etc. It is too early to say 
what the general form of the building will 
be, but it is certain that a large floor space 
free of fixed equipment and supporting col- 
ums will be provided for the construction 
of models of dams, rivers, and such other 
structures as will require study from time 
to time, and that provision will be made 
for tests requiring vertical extent. For ex- 
ample, it is hoped to include in the equip- 
ment a cylindrical standpipe at least 380 
feet high and a vertical shaft of this same 
height fer work on plumbing stacks and 
similar problems. 

A 

Experience both in Europe and at home 
has shown that the most essential consid- 
eration in the design of a hydraulic labora- 
tory is to provide as flexible an arrange- 
ment and ease of combination of the equip- 
ment as possible. The water used in the 
tests will be circulated by means of pumps; 
that is, there will be large, low-lying con- 
crete supply basins filled with water which 
will then be pumped to higher steel tanks 
arranged with overflow weirs to maintain 
constant head. From these tanks the water 
will flow by gravity to the model being 
tested, will then pass to weighing or meas- 
uring tanks and then be returned to the 
supply basin. 


Several horizontal flumes will be built 
with plate glass sides, thus furnishing a 
clear view into the flowing water so that 
complicated flow phenomena can be studied 
visually and _ photographically. Photog- 
raphy plays an important role in the mod- 
ern hydraulic laboratory, since in this way; 
transient phenomena which are sometimes 
too rapid for the eye to grasp can be re- 
corded permanently. Of late the moving- 
picture camera has come into general use, 
particularly because of the possibility of 
slowing down the phenomena until rapid 
fluctuations can be followed with the eye 
and understood. 


A laboratory of this type will inevitably 
bring about enormous savings in the con- 
struction of large hydraulic projects. No 
longer will the hydraulic engineer be 
obliged to follow slavishly the precedents 
of past structures and allow factors of 
safety far in excess of what would be nec- 
essary if he only knew in advance how the 
water was going to act. The laboratory 
experiments will tell him this before he 
settles upon his final design. 

ry 


Experience has shown that the saving 
in initial cost on any one of many large 
structures has been more than sufficient to 
pay the entire cost of construction of the 
laboratory in which the work was done. 
But the saving in first cost is often only 
a small part of the total saving over a 
period of years when we consider the effi- 
ciency of the structure, the cost of main- 
tenance, and the effectiveness with which 
it fulfills its intended function. Further- 
more, there is a long record of expensive 
structures which have failed of their in- 
tended purpose because the engineers who 
designed them did not have sufficient in- 
formation as to how the flowing water 
would act. 

No reasonable and well-informed person 
could say that suitable experimental 
studies, such as will now be possible in the 
National Hydraulic Laboratory, would not 
have prevented at least a part of these 
heavy losses and that the laboratory will 
not prevent many such failures in the 
future. 
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buildings and apartment houses has inten- 
sified the demand for reasonably sound- 
proof partition walls and floors. This prob- 
lem has been’ studied at the Bureau of 
Standards for the past six or seven years, 
and several hundred types of partitions 
have been studied, ranging from an 8-inch 
concrete wall to a single sheet of wrapping 
paper. As a result of these measurements 
certain fundamental principles have been 
established. 

In the first place, when dealing with 
homogeneous walls it has been found that 
the sound transmission is determined by 
the weight of the wall per square foot. This 
means that a thin sheet of steel and a thick 
sheet of fiber board, both of the same 
weight per square foot, will transmit sound 
equally well. In other words, as far as 
homogeneous walls are concerned, there is 
no “best sound insulating material.” 

_ But to obtain satisfactory sound insula- 
tion in this way would involve walls of pro- 
hibitive weight and cost. Good results can 
be obtained at less expense by means of 
— built up of different layers of mate- 
rial. 

r 

Here we must distinguish between heavy 
and light walls. For walls of masonry or 
of lath and plaster construction, it has been 
found that the best results are obtained by 
the use of an empty air space in the wall. 
For such walls filling materials inesthis air 
space are of doubtful value, sometimes ac- 
tually increasing the sound transmission. 
For example, two 4-inch brick walls sepa- 


rated by a 4-inch air space are better thang 


an 8-inch brick wall. 

For light partitions, such as are used 
between offices, a filling material may be ad- 
vantageous. Such partitions may consist 
of two sheets of metal with a fibrous filling 
between them. Excellent results have been 
obtained fin this way in the structure of 
airplane cabins. It has been found possible, 
by means of a partition weighing only 114 
pounds per squar2 foot, to reduce the noise 
inside the cabin to about the same level as 
that in a railway coach in motion, while in 
the open cockpit of a plane in flight it is 
impossible to hear a shout. 

We have been speaking hitherto of air- 
borne noises. We must also deal with im- 
pact noises, such as those~caused by walk- 
ing, moving furniture, or dropping objects. 
These noises are much more difficult to in- 
sulate than those of the air-borne type. The 
best way that has been found to deal with 
such sounds is a combination of floating 
floor and a suspended ceiling, each with an 
air space between it and the main partition. 

_ The public problem is that of good acous- 
tics in an auditorium. In the first place, 
curved walls and domes should be avoided, 
as they give rise to sound foci and dead 
spots. Rectangular outlines are best for 
good hearing. 
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_In the second place, excessive reverbera- 
tion is to be avoided. This is the most 
common defect of auditoriums, and arises 
from deficient sound absorption in the in- 
terior finish. The sound of a syllable or a 
note of music is prolonged so as to interfere 
with the following syllable or note. 

Acoustic correctives are on the market in 
the form of speciaplasters, for use in new 
buildings, and various fibrous materials for 
use in old buildings, when it is not desired 
to replaster. 


NAVY’S AWARDS, 
For Construction 
Are Announced 


A DOZEN contracts for the construction 

of public works at various naval bases 
have been awarded by the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks of the Department of the Navy, 
according to an announcement by the De- 
partment, June 26. 

The largest single contract, amounting 
to $42,344, is for a concrete reservoir at 
the Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va. It was 
awarded to Allen J. Saville, Inc., Richmond. 
The other contracts are as follows: 

Improvements to electrical system at the 
Naval Operating Base (Marine Corps 
Base), San Diego, Calif., awarded to the 
Moore Electric Company, Los Angeles, for 
$9,986. 

Cast iron water main at the Naval Oper- 
ating Base (Air Station), San Diego, 
Calif., awarded to Mr. G. W. Cushing, San 
Diego, for $2,187. 

Tiling in galley, Marine Barracks at the 
Naval Station, Key West, Fla., awarded to 
the Florida Granite and Marble Company, 
Miami, Fla., for $1,400. 
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Painting towers at the Naval Radio Sta- 
tion, Cayey, P. R., awarded to the Pitts- 
burgh Sheeting and Painting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for $6,150. 

Temporary penthouse on Marine Corps 
Supply Depot, San _ Francisco, Calif., 
awarded to McCarthy-Johanus, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., for $1,062. 

Refrigerators and machines at the Nav 
Ammunition Depot, Hawthorne, Nev., 
awarded as follows: Refrigerators and 
their refrigerating machines to the N 
tional Electrical Supply Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for $2,784. Display case and 
its refrigerating machine to Smoot-Holman 
Co., Inglewood, Calif., for $1,140. 

Sand-blast rooms and-equipment at the 
Naval Operating Base (Air Station), San 
Diego, Calif., to the Pangborn Corporation, 
Hagerstown, Md., for $31,995. 

Alterations to Bachelor Officers’ Quarters 
at the Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., 
awarded to Allen J. Saville, Inc., Richmond, 
Va., for $24,198. 

Mobile mooring mast at the Naval Air 
Station, Lakehurst, N. J., awarded to Mc- 
Kay & Kirtland, Baltimore, Md., for $13,- 
1°8. This mooring mast is to be a dupli- 
cate with some improvements of the mobile 
mooring mast now in use at Lakehurst and 
is being constructed so that when the new 
dirigible “ZRS-4” is completed, both diri- 
gibles can be handled at the same time. 

Alterations in Barracks A, B and C, at 
the Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., 
awarded to the Mechanical Engineering & 
Construction Corporation, Washington, D. 
C., for $17,433. 


a 





TESTS OF CRAFT 


To Produce Data 
On Power Dives’ 
Effect on Planes 


o 
LTHOUGH not intended to produce 
a facts primarily applicable to com- 
mercial aviation, tests to determine 
strain and stress set up in power dives, 
The National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, Mr. Victory said, is conduct- 
ing the tests for the Navy, although three 
naval pilots are flying standard service- 
conducted at Langley Field, Virginia, by 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics and the Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics, Department of the Navy, will lead 
to technical conclusions which will be in- 
directly useful in commercial aviation, it 
was stated orally by the secretary of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, John F. Victory. \ 
type fighting planes for the expe riments. 
Because the tests have no direct relation 
to commercial aeronautics, he said, it is 


sa that detailed results will be kept 


* 


ecret. 

The power-dive tests, however, fit into 
the general program of research work in 
this field which the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics engineers are 
carrying out, the secretary explained, and 
will be valuable to all phases of technical 
aviation because the results will enable 
laboratory workers to supplement, con- 
firm, and check results of wind tunnel 
experiments. 

“The National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics has developed the technic and 
instruments for recording pressures and 
¥ ariations over all lifting and control sur- 
faces of airplanes, as well as over the 
envelope and control surfaces of air- 
ships,’ Mr. Victory remarked. Instru- 
ments used, he explained, have been de- 
vised for this particular purpose and ar¢ 
installed on the Navy planes by the Com- 
mittee’s engineers. 

When announcement of the research 
was made, the Bureau of Aeronautics ex- 
plained “these tests are but one of the 
many investigations carried out by the 
Navy to insure maximum safety for its 
personnel and materiel in all service 
operations,’ Mr. Victory supplemented 
this statement by pointing out that the 
tests will make evident to ali designers 
points where strengthening is necessary 
for safety in conditions not normally but 
occasionally accidentally encountered by 
commercial planes. 

Work in this field was begun 
years ago, the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics secretary related, and 
in 1927 tests of pressure distribution over 
a wing and tail rib of two types of planes 
brought out facts which were largely re- 
sponsible for changes in the shape ot 
wings. Those experiments, he said, indi- 
cated that the greatest pressures were 
found on the leading edges, and showed 
how an oval-shaped wing would serve 
beiter than a rectangular-shaped wing. 

“It is believed that a plane coming out 
of a power dive increases its normal load 
to 10 times,’ Mr. Victory said. “While 
these tests apply primarily to fighting 
planes, the results. will show where 
strengthening is necessary and weight car 
be eliminated because strength is not nec- 
essary. The effect will be to remove fea- 
tures of construction calling for extreme 
weight and strength. Part of this was 
accomplished by previous research, for 
conclusions made on that occasion were 
applied in future design.” 

The phase of the experiments most sig- 
Wicant to aviation in general, according 
to Mr. Victory, concerns the way conclu- 
sions formulated compare with results of 
wind-tunnel research. Wind-tunnel 
he said, are valuable only when they can 
be shown to be accurate and to reproduce 
closely normal conditions existing in 


flight. 


several 


tests, 


A statement relating to the tests issued 
by the Department of the Navy prior to 
issuance of the statement by the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics fol- 
lows in full text: 

The National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics is assisting the Bureau of 
Aeronautics to determine and 
strains set up by naval service types of 
fighting planes during dive bombing tests. 

Lieut. Stuart H. Ingersoll, of the Naval 
Air Station, Hampton Roads; Lieut. Stan- 
hope C. Ring, of the Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics, and Lieut. Aaron T. Storrs, of the 
Naval Air Station, Anacostia, are flying 


stress 


PLANE SPEEDS TWO MILES A MINUTE 


This photograph shows a Navy plane flying in an inverted 
position at the rate of 125 miles an hour. The plane was 


Successful operation of this mobile mast for mooring dirigibles 
at Lakehurst, N. J., has resulted in the Department of the 
Navy awarding a contract for construction of another mast 
The necessity for mechanical moor- 


of the same general type. 


“WAGES IN 


HE first comprehensive study of 
wages and hours of labor in the air- 
plane and aircraft-engine industries 


of the United States has just been com- 
pleted by Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor. 
Results of the study 
statement in the current issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review reveal that aver- 
age hourly earnings in airplane plants 
were 66.9 cents for males and 38 cents 
for females. Average full-time earnings 
per week were $32.05 for males and $17.97 
for females. Average full-time weekly 
hours of males were 47.9 and of females 
17.3 


the 


presented in a 


In the manufacture of aircraft engines 
only eight females were employed in 
plants covered in the study. But earnings 
of males were found to average 70.6 cents 
per hour and $54.52 per week- while full- 
time weekly hours averagéd 48.9. The 
full text of the statement follows: 

This report presents the results of the 
Bureau’s first comprehensive study of 
wages and hours of labor of wage earners 
in the airplane and aircraft-engine indus- 
tries in the United States. 

* A 

The information, collected late in 1929, 
covers 11,079 wage earners employed in 
11 representative airplane plants and 
3,290 wage earners employed in 14 repre- 
sentative aircraft-engine plants. The air- 
plane plants were located in 21 States and 
the engine plants in 8 States. 

Early in 1929 the Bureau mailed a 
questionnaire to all airplane and aircraft- 
engine manufacturers of record, request- 
——_—— in; 
standard service types of fighting planes 
to the laboratory of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics at Langley 
Field, Virginia. At Langley Field, the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics installs the scientific and delicate 
instruments necessary to determine the 
accelerations due to the high speed power 

The pilots then take the planes 
and simulate dive bombing tests, 


dives. 
aloft 
after which the engineers of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics de 
termine the stress and strains set up upon 
the various strength members of the air- 
craft. 

These but one of the many 
inv igati carried out by the Navy to 
insure maximum safety for its personnel 
and materiel in all service operations. 


are 


tests 





Department of the Navy 


ing of dirigibles is caused by meterological conditions and by 
the lack of an abundance of men for ground crews in times of 
peace, according to a statement issued by the Bureau of 
Navigation of the Department. 


AVIATION FACTORIES 
Studied by Bureau of Labor Statistics 


ing data pertaining to the number of 
planes and engines produced in 1928, as 
well as to the number of employes as of 
May, 1929. Replies were received from 
101 airplane manufacturers and 19 engine 
manufacturers. In 4 of the 101 plants, 
engines were manufactured in addition to 
the airplanes, making a total of 23 com- 
panies reporting the manufacture of en- 
gines. A total of 16,105 wage earners 
were reported as employed in the manu- 
facture of airplanes and 5,977 in the 
manufacture of engines. Only 78 of the 
plants above mentioned produced planes 
in 1928. Therefore, it will be seen that 
the present study embraces approximately 
65 per cent of the total number of wage 
earners in these two industries. The air- 
craft study is restricted to airplanes, thus 
excluding craft lighter than air. 
A 

average full-time hours per week 
male wage earners covered were 
47.9. The average for females was 47.3 
hours. The average earnings per hour 
were 66.9 cents for males and 38.0 cents 
for females; and the average full-time 
earnings per week, $32.05 for males and 
$17.97 for females. For both sexes com- 
bined, the full-time hours per week aver- 
aged 47.9; average earnings per hour 
were 66.3 cents; and average full-time 
earnings per week, $31.76. 

Inspection of the data for the occupa- 
tions shows that the average earnings per 
hour for males ranged from 48.4 cents for 
helpers to 82.7 cents for inspectors, and 
for females from 36.7 cents for coverers 
(fabric) to 41.5 cents for the group “other 
employes.” 

The averages for all occupations com- 
bined in the manufacture of engines show 
the full-time hours per week to be 48.9; 
the earnings per hour, 70.6 cents; and the 
full-time earnings per week, $34.52. 

The averages for the several occupa- 
tions show that the earnings per hour 
range from 42.5 cents for apprentices to 
86.1 cents for polishers and buffers. 

Any time worked by an employe in ex- 
cess of the regular full-time hours per 
day is considered overtime. In the seven 
plants which regularly worked but. five 
days per week, any time worked on Satur- 
day was considered overtime. 

Nineteen of the 41 airplane plants and 
9 of the 14 engine plants paid increased 
rates for overtime. 

A bonus is pay in addition to 2 wage 


The 


for all 


‘UPSIDE DOWN’ 


Department of the Navy 


directly above the Potomac River at Washington when the 
photograph was taken. 


earner’s usual earnings at stipulated time 
or piece rates. Three plants had bonus 
systems in operation at the time of the 
study. Two of these systéms were based 
on production of work in less time than 
a standard set for the performance of the 
job, the third system was based on at- 
tendance. 

The length of the regular day in the 
airplane plants ranged from 8 to 96/10 
hours, while the hours per week ranged 
from 40 to 54. The regular hours of the 
plants in the aircraft-engine industry 
ranged from 88/10 to 10 per day and had 
a range per week from 47!» to 55 hours. 

In five instances in the airplane indus- 
try and in two in the aircraft-engine in- 
dustry, plants operated regularly only five 
days per week. in tniee cases in the air- 
plane industry a full day was worked on 
Saturday, but in the remaining 33. air- 
plane plants and 12 of the 14 aircraft- 
engine plants only a half day was worked 
on Saturday. 

A 5-day week of 8 hours Monday to 
Friday was in operation in one plant in 
the East North Central district; a 5-day 
week of 914 hours was in operation in one 
plant in the New England district and in 
two plants in the Middle Atlantic district; 
one plant in the Middle Atlantic district 
was working five days of 96/10 hours or 
48 hours per week. Two aircraft-engine 
plants worked five days, one of which had 
a 91-hour day or 47'4-hour week and the 
other a 10-hour day or 50-hour week. In 
all seven plants any time worked on Sat- 
urday was considered “overtime.” 

A 

Eight airplane and five engine plants 
were operating on the basis of 9 hours 
per day from Monday to Friday and 5 
hours on Saturday; seven airplane plants 
and one engine plant were operating 48 
hours per week with the hours of work 
varying as follows: One plant in the 
West South Central district was operating 
82/3 hours Monday to Friday and 41/3 
hours on Saturday; two plants in the 
West South Central district were operat- 
ing & hours per day on all six days, one 
airplane plant and one engine plant each 
in the Middle Atlantic district were oper- 
ating 88/10 hours Monday to Friday and 
4 hours on Saturday, while there were one 
each in the New England and South At- 
lantic district operating 8°; hours from 
Monday to Friday and 4'4 hours on Sat- 
urday. 

Twenty-seven of the 41 airplane plants 
have full-time hours ranging from 47 to 
50 per week and in the aircraft-engine 
industry the full-time hours of 13 of the 
14 plants ranged from 4712 to 50 per 
week. 


French Air Subsidy 


N appropriation of 196,000,000 francs 

(approximately $7,840,000) for sub- 
sidies for commercial air lines is one of 
the largest items in the French air budget 
for the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 1951, 
according to a report received by the De- 
partment of Commerce from H. C. Schu- 
ette, assistant automotive trade commis- 
sioner to Europe. An authorized summary 
of the report follows in full text: 

The total budget, representing an in- 
crease of about $5,000,000 over that of the 
preceding year, is 2,018,852,000 francs or 
approximately $80,500,000, the Department 
learned. The commercial aviation sub- 
sidy, while it is one of the largest items 
of the budget, is less than the appropria- 
tion requested in a report made to the cham- 
ber of deputies before the 1930 budget was 
voted on. The estimated totaled 209,150,000 
francs, the largest estimate being 38,000,- 
000 for the St. Louis-Buenos Aires line. 

The budget includes the following items: 
Subsidies to air navigation companies, ap- 
proximately $7,840,000; subsidies for the 
encouragement of aviation touring, ap- 
proximately $200,000; subsidies for general 
development of aviation, approximately 
$145,000; standard material produced in 
series, approximately $19,638,000; miscel- 
laneous material, arms and munitions, ap- 
proximately $6,172,000; material for 
schools, approximately $6,172, buildings 
and installations, approximately $6,665,- 
000, and research, approximately $4,- 
002,000. 
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AIDS TO COURSE FINDING © 
Is Aim of Federal Experiment 


Bureau of Standards to improve 

methods of adjusting directions of 
courses produced by range beacon trans- 
mitters to fit airways intersecting at any 
angles, according to an announcement con- 
tained in the current issue of the Bureau’s 
Technical News Bulletin. The announce- 
ment follows in full text: 

The aim is to change from the simple 
90 degrees to 180 degrees adjustments to 
other angles without material loss of dis- 
tance range. Apparently this can be ac- 
complished by the use of a short vertical 
antenna on the central supporting mast of 
the loop antennas. In order to avoid loss 
of sharpness of course indication, careful 
attention has to be given to the coupling 
arrangement to this antenna, its position 
on the mast, the phases of currents in it 
and in the loop antennas, and the presence 
and location of metal parts or electric- 
light wires on the mast. 

Further development of the radio system 
for blind landing has been in progress for 
the past two months Various combina- 
tions of the three elements making up the 
blind-landing system have been tried at 
College Park, Md. A runway localizing 
beacon and a high-frequency landing beam 
transmitter have been placed at one end 
of the flying field with the localizing beacon 
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EUROPE’S GAIN 
Shown by Data 
On Flights in 1929 


Y ITH the Paris—London service alone 

transporting 10,774 passengers, pas- 
senger-carrying business of the Continental 
Air Union Lines, operating four services, 
showed an increase in 1929 from 11,889 
to 17,069 passengers, the Department of 
Commerce announced June 26. 

Planes of the company flew 1,116,836 
miles in 1929 as compared with only 811,- 
292 the previous year, information received 
from H. C. Schuette, trade commissioner 
at Paris, disclosed, and the amount of ex- 
press business increased more than 100 per 
cent. Of the total of 949,917 kilograms 
transported, almost 90 per cent was car- 
ried on the London—Paris route, which also 
handled a little more than a quarter of the 
mail business. 

The full text of 
lows: 

The number of passengers carried on the 
Air Union Lines, operating from Paris to 
London; Paris to Lyon and = Marseilles; 
Lyon to Geneva, and from Marseilles to 
Ajaceio and Tunis, Algeria, increased from 
11,889, in 1928, to 17,069 in 1929, accord- 
ing to a report from Trade Commissioner 
H. C. Schuette, Paris, to the Department 
of Commerce. 

In 1929, the Paris—London service alone 
carried 10,774 passengers. 

The total number of miles flown by the 
planes of the company in 1929 was 1,116,- 
836 as compared with 811,292 in 1928. 
About half the entire distance flown by 
these planes was covered on the Paris—Lon- 
don route. The amount of express trans- 
ported increased more than 100 per cent 
last vear, 428,945 kilograms in 1928 and 
949,917 kilograms in 1929, of which almost 
90 per cent was carried on the Paris—Lon- 
don line. The amount of mail carried in 
1929 was 13,251 kilograms. The Paris 
London line handled a little over a fourth 
of the volume of mail carried. 


a : 

Fire Patrol Planes 

AIR PATROL for spotting fires is the 

latest development im the forest protec- 
tion plans for national forests in the Lake 
States region, FE. W. Tinker, regional for- 
ester, announces. Recently he returned 
from Washington with the first Federal al- 
lotment for permitting contracts for hire 
of airplanes for fire detection. 

Hydroplanes were used for fire fighting 
last Summer in the northern part of the 
region, Mr. Tinker said, but this is the first 
air patrol planned for the national forests 
in this region and the nine Federal pur- 
chase units on their way toward becoming 
national forests. 

Planes will be used particularly during 
periods of heavy smoke when visibility 
from lookout towers is limited. The numer- 
ous bodies of water in the national forest 
areas afford natural landing fields for 
planes, and fires which are invisible to the 
lookout in his smoke-screened tower can be 
readily spotted from the higher altitudes. 

In addition to use of planes for fire de- 
tection, the plan followed last year of trans- 
porting small crews of men with equipment 
by plane, will be followed. This plan, .en- 
abling quick action, according to the re- 
gional forester, saved the Government 
many thousands of dollars last year and 
prevented the burning over of hundreds of 
acres of national forest land. 

(Isgued by Department of Agriculture.) 


F, Bereors are in progress at the 


the announcement fol- 


Aviation in Siam 

,1AM is taking steps to develop its 

civil aviation according to plans 
presented to the king recently, the 
Department of Commerce is_ in- 
formed by Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner Donald W. Smith at Singapore, 
Straits Settlements. 

If approprations are granted by 
the cabinet commercial air transpor- 
tation will be introduced. A Siamese 
air line will function in cooperation 
with the English, Dutch and French 
lines. It is planned to’ spend $518,- 
700 for standard landing fields and 
wireless and meteorological stations. 
An appropriation of $27,500 is 
wanted for upkeep. In the beginning 
it is hoped to establish five wireless 
and meteorological stations and to 
construct airways at Bisanulok, Don 
Muang, Bhuket and Songkhla with 
Don Muang as the center of opera- 
tions. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


course and the landing beam directed along 
the major runway of the field. A marker 
beacon is installed at the other end of the 
field. The angle and transmitted power 
of the high-frequency landing beam has 
been adjusted so that an airpiane may be 
guided along the proper gliding path to the 
field and may land at the proper point on 
the runway. Experimental work is now 
being directed to the runway localizing bea- 
con and the marker beacon. 

The use of the runway localizing bea- 
con has previously proved difficult because 
of the necessity for adjusting the receiv- 
ing set volume control as the airplane is 
approaching the beacon transmitter. Ex- 
periments facilitating the use of the run- 
way localizing beacon through the devel- 
opment of a suitable device for automati- 
cally controlling the intensity of the receiv- 
ing set output signals are in progress. A 
device of this type would permit the pilot 
to use the localizing beacon all the way to 
the point of landing instead of having to 
abandon it when within one-half to 1 mile 
of the point of landing (the volume ad- 
Justment then becoming too critical) and 
having to maintain the course (along which 
the localizing beacon has oriented him) by 
other means. 

The experimental work on the marker 
beacon is to determine whether an aural 
or visual type best meets the requirements. 
Present results indicate that the aural type 
of marker beacon is preferable, for this 
particular purpose, since this relieves the 


pilot of watching an additional instrument. 
Mm 


MOORING MAST 


To Be Duplicated 
For Navy Service 


Navy's new mobile mooring mast hav- 
ing been successful, a second piece of 
equipment of this sort is being secured for 
the Lakehurst, N. J., naval air station. 
Announcement was made recently of the 
award of the contract by the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Department of the Navy. 
The new device, which will cost $15,498, 
will be placed in use so that when delivery 
is made of the Navy’s new giant dirigible 
two lighter-than-air ships can be handled 
by the ground crew at the same time. 

According to the “recent announcements 
by the Bureau of Aeronautics, this newest 
development in’ mechanical handling of 
dirigibles has proved that the system is 
“fundamenetally correct,” although it is 
not yet a “fully refined product.” The 
methods will be subjected to continuous 
modification and improvement, in the belief 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics, and “the 
time can be foreseen in the near future 
when ground crews can be very materially 
reduced.” 

Although Navy officials will not discuss 
the newest purchase beyond explaining that 
it will be an “improvement” over the first 
mobile mast, a recent announcement of the 

- Bureau of Aeronautics disclosed that “a 
self-contained propulsion system for the 
mast is a contemplated refinement for the 
near future.” The mast now in service is 
propelled by a tractor. 

The necessity for mechanical mooring 
has been emphasized, according to the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, by meteorological 
conditions, and lack of abundant supply of 
manpower in peace times. The high moor- 
ing mast, it is said, does not overcome all 
of the handicaps and difficulties in mooring 
and berthing. 

“The principal unit employed in the new 
mechanical system at Lakehurst is a low 
mobile mast capable of movement over the 
ground,” the Bureau of Aeronautics ex- 
plains. “This mast not only acts as the 
principal unit of the handling equipment, 
but also serves as a mooring device to which 
the ship may be moored for indefinite pe- 
riods. It incorporates a telescopic feature 
enabling its height to be adjusted to suit 
different airships.” 

For “anchoring the mast is 
supplemented by a circular railroad track 
on which runs a specially designed car to 
which the after portion of the dirigible is 
attached. This arrangement permits the 
ship to swing with the wind and is “an 
American idea” by which the lower part of 
the ship is held close to the ground to facili- 
tate loading and repairs. It also keeps the 
craft in the section of the atmosphere 
where the wind velocity is usually lowest. 

When the craft is to be housed after 
landing, the after portion is disconnected 
from the car and the mooring mast gets 
under way with the nose secured to the 
mast and the ship “riding to it like a flag.” 
A pneumatic wheel device is placed under 
the stern and a special “tail drag’ at- 
tached to the stern follows the ship over 
the ground and acts as automatic ballast. 

“Due to inherent construction features 
of the airships themselves which could not 
be changed without material expense, the 
matter of substituting mechanical power 
for manpower was a very laborious one,” 
the Bureau reports. “The ‘Los Angeles,” 
for example, was not constructed with any 
idea of mechanical handling devices being 
applied to it, and still we find that the 
strength of the ship is adequate to allow it 
to be housed or unhoused in beam winds up 
to 20 miles per hour velocity. 

“It is confidently believed that by step- 
ping up the strength of the mechnical sys- 
tem, the considerably larger ships of the 
future with their comparatively great in- 
herent strength for meeting these prob- 
lems, will be handled with no greater difli- 
culty than present day airships. 

“The stub mooring mast, the mobile 
mast, and other units of the mechanical 
handling system have been devised, 
built and operated by personnel of 
the United States Navy, principally 
through the efforts of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, the Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
and the personnel at Lakehurst. The me- 
chanical handling system is but one of a 
number of most important airship projects 
and experiments being conducted by our 
Navy through the wise provision by Con- 
gress of funds for this most important 
pioneering work. With these developments 
airship operation can be made practical 
and economical.” 
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Order of City for Widening of Roadway 


Upheld Over 


Inj 


Pr 


otest by Property Owners 


unctive Relief Refused for Narrowing of Sidewalks So as to Neces- 


sitate Filling in of Basement Beneath, Used With 
Consent of Municipality 


. * 
State of Indiana: 


Indianapolis. 


AIM ET AL. V.*CITY OF IN- 


p E. Sw es 
wie INDIANA SUPREME COURT, 


DIANAPOLIS ; 
No. 25848. Bal 
é 1 Hamilton Circuit Court. 
Poe fail text of the court’s opinion, 
delivered June 13, follows: 

MartTIN, J.—The appellants, who own 
the Indiana Pythian building and the lots 
on which it is located at the intersection 
of Massachusetts Avenue and Pennsyl- 
vania Street in the City of Indianapolis, 
brought this action to restrain the city 
from carrying out certain orders of its 
board of public works for widening the 
roadway (from 50 feet to 66 feet, i. e., 
& fect on each side) and narrowing the 
sidewalk (from 18% feet to 10'2 feet) in 
Massachusetts Avenue in front of their 
building (no change being made in the 
total width of the street). 


The complaint alleged that narrowing | 


the sidewalk would hinder and obstruct 
the substantial use of the avenue for 
pedestrians and would injure and destroy 
the usefulness and value of appellants 
building for office purposes. It alleged 
that the city plans to fill up and destroy 
a portion of the basement or vault of the 
building which extends under the side- 
walk and street and which contains boil- 
ers, dynamos, engines, and wells, placed 
there with the permission of the city 
when the building was erected 25 years 
ago. 


Appeal Followed 


Refusal of Injunction 


It was also alleged that the city had 
gerved a notice on the plaintiffs demand- 
ing that they remove such fixtures and 
machinery from the vault underneath 
the sidewalk and street and vacate said 
space or (to retain such space under the 
sidewalk and street and) to submit to 
the city plans and specifications for the 
construction of adequate supports (stee 
construction) for that portion of the 
roadway which is to be widened, and for 
the sidewalk (the grade of which is to 
be changed) and that in case appellants 
fail to comply therewith the city threat- 
ens to take possession and fill up said 
basement or vault space. 

After hearing the evidence the court 
found for the defendant city and denied 
the temporary injunction, from which 
action this appeal was taken. 

The complaint prayed for a “tempo- 
rary restraining order” and, upon final 
hearing, for a “permanent injunction.’ 
The order of the court appealed from 
states thet it was for the appellee and 
against the appellants on their applica- 
tion “for a temporary injunction.” The 
terms “temporary restraining order” and 
“temporary injunction,” while sometimes 
used synonymously, are properly distin- 
guished. A temporary restraining order 
(is usually issued without notice and) is 
effective only until an application for in- 
junction can be heard, while a temporary 
injunction (is usually issued upon notice 
and hearing, and) is effective until the 
trial of the action in which it is issued. 
14 R. C. L. 306. No appeal can be taken 
from an order granting or refusing to 
grant a temporary restraining order, 
Mason v. Milligan (1916), 185 Ind. 319, 
114 N. E. 3 (and appeals from orders 
granting or refusing to grant perma- 
nent injunctions are appealable to the 
appellate court, section 712, sub. 3, Burns 
1926). The hearing conducted by the 
trial court was upon notice to appellee, 
both parties were in court, introduced vo- 
luminous evidence, and argued the case. 
We conclude that the order made by the 
court was an order refusing to grant a 
temporary injunction, and that jurisdic- 
tion of the arpeal is properly in this 
court. 


Reasons for Change 
Explained by Engineer 


Supporting appellants’ allegation that 
narrowing the sidewalk would hinder and 
obstruct the substantial use of Massa- 
chusetts Avenue for pedestrians and 
would injure and destroy the value of 
their building for office purposes, the cus- 
todian of the building testified in sub- 
stance as follows: Ten stories of the 
building, 258 rooms, are occupied by 120 
tenants, lessees of offices; the basement 
contains a restaurant and a barber shop; 
an auditorium with a seating capacity 
of 1,000 is on the eleventh floor, and con- 
ventions of different orders and public 
meetings are held there. The four ele- 
vators of the building are located near 
the Massachusetts Avenue entrance, 
which is the entrance most frequently 
used, and there is a large amount of pe- 
destrian (as well as vehicular) traffic on 
Massachusetts avenue. He further tes- 
tified that the sidewalks are crowded with 
people at the time of conventions, and 
that in his opinion a sidewalk 1012 feet 
in width is not wide enough. 

The engineer of the city plan commis- 
sion testified on behalf of the appellee 
that Massachusetts Avenue carries more 
traffic at the peak or rush hours than 


any other street in Indianapolis (explain- | 


ing how the observations and compari- 
sons were made); that but one line of 
vehicular traffic, in addition to the street 
cars, can now pass the safety zone 
therein, and that it is desired to widen 
the street so that two such lines of traf- 
fic can pass, thus greatly increasing the 
vehicular capacity of the street. He also 
testified that more pedestrians pass on 
the street than persons in vehicles; that 
it does not require over 2 feet of space 
for a man walking along a sidewalk, and 
that all the sidewalks in the downtown 
district are about 15 feet wide. From 
plats introduced in evidence it appears 
that 16 feet in the center of the street 
is used for street-car space; that the 
distance from the street-car space to the 
sidewalk is 16 feet (a space narrower in 
width than the present sidewalk), and 
that the distance from the safety zone 
to the sidewalk is only 11% feet. 


Wide Discretion Involved 
In Power to Control Streets 


The number of travelers on both 
streets and sidewalks in the downtown 
business districts of our cities has con- 
stantly increased during the past years, 
and transportation facilities, methods, 
and practices rapidly change. The multi- 
tude of private automobiles now operat- 


ing and parking upon the streets requires | 


more roadway space than if the same 
number of travelers were carried in 
street cars and buses. Present condi- 
tions seem to require that more of the 
street surface be devoted to the roadway, 
while under conditions arising in the fu- 
ture wider sidewalks and narrower road- 
ways may be desirable or necessary. In 
the future even subways and elevated 
Ways may be necessary. Thus it is ap- 


’ 


parent that the problem of determining 
what use it shall be necessary to make 
of land dedicated for a street, including 
the problem of determining what propor- 
tion of the surface of the street shall be 
devoted to a roadway and what propor- 
tion to sidewalks, is necessarily one of 
fact which must be determined from time 
to time by the proper authorities of the 
city. The courts have uniformly recog- 
nized that under the city’s power to con- 
trol the public streets it may, in the dis- 
cretion of its officers, determine questions 
such as this, and that such discretion, un- 
less there is the clearest abuse thereof, 
is not subject to control by the courts. 
13 R. C. L. 82; 1 Elliott, Roads and 
Streets (4 ed.), sections 588, 581, 551; 
Macy et al. v. City of Indianapolis (1861), 
17 Ind. 267; Yealke v. City of Logans- 
,port (1874), 48 Ind. 116; Town of Marion 
jv. Skillman (1891), 127 Ind, 130, 26 N. 
E. 676. 

The board of works of the City of 
Indianapolis in the instant case deter- 
mined that it was desirable and neces- 
sary to widen the roadway and narrow 
the sidewalks in question. The appel- 
lants undertook to prove that the nar- 
rowing of the sidewalk in front of their 
building would hinder and obstruct the 
use of the street and would injure and 
destroy the value of the building for 
office purposes. The lower court, by its 
order, held that such proof had not been 
made out. Upon reviewing (but not 
weighing) the evidence above set out, we 
cannot say ‘that the lower court was in 
error or abused its discretion. 


Condemnation Proceedings 
Urged as a Requisite 


The appellants make and argue the 
propositions that the right of ingress and 
egress to their property is an incorpo- 
real constitutional right and can be taken 
from them only under condemnation pro- 
ceedings, under the power of eminent 
domain, upon a hearing under the due- 
process clauses of the Federal and State 
constitutions. An abutting owner, re- 
gardless of whether he is the owner of 
the fee of the street or highway, has a 
special easement of access therein for 
purposes of ingress and egress, which 
‘easement is subordinate to the public 
convenience, of which the public authori- 
ties having control of the public streets 
are the judges. 13 R. C. L. 142, 143; 2 
Elliott, Roads and Streets (4 ed.) 115 
1156. 
tion concerning the easement of access is 
involved here since the facts proven do 
not show that the change in the width 
of the sidewalk will materially affect in- 
gress and egress to and from appellants’ 
property. 

There is no material conflict in the evi- 
|dence adduced under the remaining alle- 
|gations of the complaint, but a question 
{of law, which is contested by the parties, 
arises from those facts. It appears that 
appellants’ building is an 11-story, tri- 
angular or “flatiron” shaped building, of 
steel structure, with exterior of Bedford 
stone, occupying the point bounded by 
Pennsylvania Street on the west and 
Massachusetts Avenue on the southeast 
side, extending along the latter street 
approximately ‘178 feet. At the time it 
{was built, about 25 years ago, the city 
engineer laid out the foundation and ap- 


proved the plans and the city building | 
the | 


inspector inspected and approved 
work as it was done. The plans included 
a basement or vault extending about 20 
feet beyond the property line underneath 
the dedicated street. The excavation of 
the basement and all construction work 
on the retaining walls, basement, and 
sidewalk was done and paid for by the 
appellants. A concrete retaining wall 
was placed under the curb and the side- 
walk was constructed on and supported 
by a structure of steel and reinforced 
concrete of sufficient strength to bear the 
sidewalk and street load extending from 
the building, with a top of cement and 
prism glass, giving light to the basement. 
In the space under the sidewalk and 
s‘reet were located: Two deep wells that 
supply the building with water; engine 
rooms, containing dyvnamos, boilers. ete., 
used in heating and lighting the build- 


ing; coal bunkers, ash elevators, supply | 


rooms, lavatories, and rooms which are 
now rented (at a rental of $405 per 
month) and used for restaurant and bar- 
ber shop purposes, 

Property Owner 


Offered Alternative 


: : : \ 
| Appellants introduced in evidence the 


notice of public improvement which they 
received from the board of public works, 
notifying them of the adoption of the 
improvement resolution for the widening 
of Massachusetts Avenue, etc. This no- 
tice advised them that said work provided 
for filling basements or other excavated 
places beneath the sidewalks and street, 
{the construction of proper retaining 
walls, ete., and ordered them to vacate 


such spaces used or occupied by them. | 
appellants | 


The notice further 
that: 


advised 


beneath the sidewalks and street, and 
to adapt any obstructions to the new im- 
provement you must submit plans and 
specifications and proposed contract cov- 
ering same within 10 days from the date 
of this notice, to the city civil engineer 
for the approval of him and this board, 


and if so approved in writing said plans 


may be used by you in place of filling 


such spaces: and removing such obstrue- | 
done | 


tions, provided that all shall be 
without delay and wholly at your own 
expense, and shall be subject to the con- 
trol, supervision and acceptance, and also 
to future orders and control of the city 
civil engineer and this board.” 7 

Appellants introduced testimony of a 
consulting engineer, who had examined 
the building, that from an engineering 
standpoint it would be unreasonably ex- 
| pensive, and therefore not feasible, for 
| the building to supply its own heat, 
power and light if the portion of the 
basement. described is filled up and new 


|} retaining walls are built, as there would | 


be no practicable place to which the boil- 
ers and machinery could be moved. 
elso testified on cross-examination that 
the work could be done and leave 
basement and machinery where they are, 


{with the exception of the coal bunkers | 


jand ash elevators, 
The assistant city engineer, who made 


the plans for the proposed street changes, | 


testified for the appellee that the pres- 
ent sidewalk is at least 6 inches higher 
at the curb line than the roadway, and 


that. when the sidewalk is removed from | 


the 8-foot space over which the roadway 
is to be widened there will still remain 
the projecting steel beams and other sup- 
| porting structure which are higher than 
{the surface of the roadway and which 


* must also be removed. 


|permission of the municipality. 


We do not believe that any ques- , 


“If you prefer to retain such spaces | 


He | 


the | 


That the present 
plan of the city is to build a new retain- 
ing wall, which will carry the load, eight 
feet nearer the building than the pres- 
ent retaining wall and fill up all that 
portion of the basement outside the new 
retaining wall, making a compacted fill 
on which to lay the new street pave- 
ment. 


He testified that the proposed new re- | 


taining wall could be modified to go 
around the generators and not interfere 
with any of the machinery in the base- 


| 


ment except the pump, coal bunkers and | 
ash elevators, which would have to be) 


moved. He further testified that under 
an alternative and more expensive plan 
of construction, which could be used by 
;appellant, the entire basement or vault 
could be preserved. This plan would in- 
clude the use of floor slabs or columns 
and an understructure of steel sufficient 
‘to carry the street traffic and support 
the 6-inch concrete foundation and 3-inch 
wearing surface of the new pavement 
over the widened street. It also appears 
from the evidence that appellants, after 
receiving the notice from the city, had 
structural plans prepared and the cost 
estimated (at $12,500) of the steel work 


' 


necessary to make the change and pre- 


serve their basement. 
Basement Used With 
Permission of City 
Where the fee of the street 
municipality, the abutting owner 
make use of the space thereunder 
|; basements or vaults only upon express 


Matter 
334, 342, 155 


can 


lof Low (1922), 233 N. Y. 
1N. E. 521; Sherwin v. 
257 Ill. 458, 100 N. E. 938, 48 L. R. 


hold that such owner may use such space 


without permission from the municipal- | 
ity, so long as he does not interfere with | 


the dominant easement of the public— 
Kress & Co. v. Miami (1919), 78 Fla. 101, 
82 S. 775, 7 L. R. A. 640; Allen v. Bos- 
ton (1893), 159 Mass. 324, 34 N. E. 519, 
38 Am. St. Rep. 423; while elsewhere it 
is held that even then there must be ex- 
press permission from the municipality 
for such use. Matter of Low, supra; Ap- 
pleton v. New York (1916), 219 N. Y. 
150, 114 N. E. 78, 7 A. L. R. 629. 

Both parties here proceed 
| assumption that appellants are the own- 
ers in fee simple to the middle of the 
street of that portion of Massachusetts 
Avenue which abuts. their lots,- but. the 
record contains no deeds, plats, or other 
evidence concerning the title of anpel- 
lants to the lots on which their building 
is located, or to the contiguous portion 
jof Massachusetts avenue. Ordinarily 
ownership of the fee-simple title to a lot 
abutting on a street extends to the mid- 


cle of the street, Montgomery v. Hines | 


(1894), 134 Ind, 221, 33 N. E. 1100, and 
in the absence of evidence to the con- 
trary (or of a statute providing that a 
dedication of a highway vests the fee 
thereof in the public) the title to the 
fee is generally presumed to be in the 
abutting landowner (Note 1), 29 C. J. 


| 541-(though in some jurisdictions the fee | 


is presumed to be in the public under 
such circumstances, 13 R. C. L. 121). 
The question of the ownership of the 


or controlling one here. It appears that | 
appellants’ basement was constructed | 
and used with the permission of the city, | 
‘and that such permissive use has con- 
; tinued for many years. Under such con- 
; ditions the rights of an abutting owner 
| who does not own the fee do not differ 
{materially from the rights of an abutter 


who owns the fee,.so far as the question | 


| Fore to be determined is concerned. 
Use of Land for Street 
| Dominates Private Rights 


| The permission of the city, where nec- 


essary for the construction and use of 
such a basement, need not be express but 
may be implied, and the lapse of many 
| Years’ time raises the presumption that 
j the city acquiesces in such use. 
lv. City of Los Angeles (1919), 40 Cal. 
| App. 388, 389, 180 P. 837; Deshong v. 
City of New York (1903), 176 N. Y. 475, 
68 N. E, 880; Babbage v. Powers (1891), 


130 N. Y. 281, 29 N. E. 132; 14 L. R. A. | 
398, 401; Tierman v. Thorp (1911), 88} 


Neb. 662, 130 N. W. 280; 32 L. R. A. 
(N. S.) 1034; Omaha vy. Philadelphia, 
etc., Co. (1911), 88 Neb. 519, 129 N. 
|W. 996, 

Having lawfully entered upon the use 
of the basement under the sidewalk and 
| street, the appellants are entitled to con- 
| tinue their use so long as they do not 
thereby obstruct or endanger such use of 
the sidewalk and street as is now made 
| thereof by the public, or such use as is 
needed by the public. Kress v. Miami, 
|supra; Sears v. Chicago (1910), 247 Ill. 





is in the | 


Aurora (1915),) 
A. | 
(N. S.) 1116. Where the fee of the street | 
is in the abutting owner, some States | 


| 
upon the 


fee in the street, however, is not a vital | 


Runyon | 


for | 


204, 93 N. E. 158, 139 Am. St. Rep. 319; | 


Gordon v, Peltzer (1894), 56 Mo. 
599. 

Abutters who do not own the fee to the 
center of the street cannot by long-con- 
tinued enjoyment of the use of a base- 
ment or vault attain prescriptive rights 
therein, Deshong v. New York, supra; 
Callahan v. City of Nevada (1915), 170 
Iowa 719, 153 N. W. 188, L. R. A. 1916 
B, 927, and their license or permissive 
use may be revoked by the city at any 
time when the space is required for a 
proper public use. Matter of Low, su- 
pra; Lincoln Safe Deposit Co. v. New 
York (1913), 210 N. Y. 34, 103 N. E. 768 
L. R. A. 1915F, 1009; Tacoma Safe ro. 
posit Co. v. Chicago (1910), 247 Ill. 192, 
| 93 N. E. 153. Abutters who own the fee 
to the center of the street own it subject 
to the use of the street for all public 
purposes and subject to the power of the 
municipality to control and regulate the 
|streets. The use of such property for 
| street purposes is paramount and domi- 
nates over the private use and such abut- 
| ters are bound to withdraw from occupa- 
tion of the streets above or below the 
surface whenever the public needs the 
cecupied space for travel. Notes, 32 L. 
R. A. (N. S) 1034; 7 A, L. R. 646, and 
cases cited; Sears v. Crocker (1904), 184 
Mass. 586, 69 N. FE. 327, 11 Am. St. Rep. 
1577; U. S. v. Boston, etc., R. Co. (1910) 
176 F. 963; Sears v. Chicago, supra, ’ 

Where an abutting owner of the fee, 
or W here any frontager, with permission 
of the city, constructs, at substantial ex- 


App. 


sidewalk and street, the city may not 
thereafter at its own mere will, arbi- 
trarily, capriciously or unjustly deprive 
such owner or frontager of the use of 
such basement (by the exercise of its 
dominant easement as against such fee 
owner or by revocation of the license of 
such other frontager). Lincoln Safe De- 


] 


| [Continued on Page 13, Column 5, 


pense, a basement or vault under the | 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Corporations—Stock—Breach of contract to purchase stock—Election of remedies 
—Recovery of purchase price— 

On buyer’s breach of contract to purchase corporation stock by failure to pay 
installment of purchase price, the seller could recover the contract price and was 
not limited to action to recover, as damages, the difference between the contract 
price and the market price at the time and place of the breach. 

Seagraves v. Wallace et al.; C. C. A. 5, Nos. 5706, 5, June 13, 1930, 
Corporations—Stock—Sale of corporate stock—Buyer’s breach of agreement to 
establish funds for payment of interest and retirement of principal of bonds— 

Where the contract for the sale of a majority of the shares of capital stock of 
a corporation contained an agreement on the part of the purchaser to establish 
and maintain funds for the payment of the interest and the retirement of the 
principal of bonds of the corporation, the purchaser’s failure to establish such 
funds entitled the sellers to damages, since the promise to establish the funds 
was a part of the consideration moving to the sellers of the stock and was an 
individual obligation of the purchaser and not the obligation of the corporation. 

Seagraves v. Wallace et al.; C. C. A. 5, Nos. 5706, 5725, June 13, 1930. 


572 


Electricity—Electric companies—Condemnation of easement—Use for transmis- 
sion of current to be used by other power companies— 

Where a corporation was engaged in the business of “manufacture, trans- 
mission, distribution, purchase and sale of electric current” and through con- 
demnation proceedings acquired the right to erect its poles and string its wires 
over a 300 foot strip of land, the easement so obtained included the right to 
premises not only for the transmission of the current to be used by the corpora- 
tion, but also the use for transmission current to be used by other power com- 
panies serving other territories. 

Shedd wv. State Line Generating Co.; C 


.C. A. 7, No. 4255, June 5, 1930. 
Insurance—Employer’s liability insurance—Voluntary 
ment—Necessity of employer's negligence— 

A workmen's compensation and employers’ liability policy with “voluntary 
compensation endorsement” obligating the insurer “to pay to any employe whose 
wages are included in the pay roll estimate named in this policy, such sums as 
might be due to such employe for any injury arising out of and in the course of 
his employment as would be payable if such employe were definitely covered 
under the provisions of the Indiana workmen’s compensation law” did not entitle 
an employe who was not covered by the compensation act, but whose wages were 
included in the pay roll estimate, to the benefits he would have received if he 
had been covered by the act, unless the injury was caused by the employer’s 
negligence, and does not operate to give such an employe the status of an em- 
ploye covered by the act, entitled by reason thereof to compensation regardless 
of employer’s negligence. 

Wood et al. v. The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., td... ete.: -€. 
7%, No. 4280, June 13, 1930. 


compensation endorse- 


C. 
A, 


Insurance—Regulation—Foreign corporations—Right to do basiness within State 
—Nonpar stock— 

Illinois statutes requiring the stock of domestic corporations to have a par 
value did not preclude a foreign corporation with nonpar value stock from trans- 
acting an accident and health insurance business within the State if complying 
with the statutory requirements. 

Mountain States Life Ins. Co., People ex rel. v. Lowe, Director, etc.; Ill. Sup. 
Ct., No. 20124, June 20, 1930. 


{nsurance—Regulation—Foreign corporations—Right to engage in accident and 
health insurance business without qualifying for transaction of life insurance 
business— 

A corporation organized under the laws of another State for the purpose of 
transacting the business of life insurance and also that of accident and health 
insurance was entitled to do an accident and health insurance business in the 
State of Illinois by complying with the statutory conditions to transact such 
business within the State, without qualifying to do a life insurance business. 

Mountain States Life Ins. Co., People ex rel. v. Lowe, Director, etc.; Ill. Sup. 
Ct., No. 20124, June 20, 1930. 


Patents—Infringement—Defenses—By Government— 

Where’ Congress passed a special act directing the Court of Claims to determine 
claim of patent infringement which “claim shall not be considered as barred 
* * * because of fact claimant was in service of United States at time patented 
article was invented,” Congress held to have intended to waive shop rights or 
licenses irrespective of defenses available under act of June 25, 1910, amended 
July 1, 1918, 

Ericsson v. United States; Ct. Clas. U. S., No. H-432, June 16, 1930. 
Patents—Construction of claims—By specification and drawings— 

Where claim calls for “tire tape,” it is construed to call for “tire fabric,” which 
latter alone is shown and described in the patent. 

Ericsson v. United States; Ct. Cls. U. S., No. H-432, June 16, 1930. 


Patents—Antiexplosive and noninflammable gasoline tank void— 


Patent 1381175 to Ericsson for antiexplosive and noninflammable 
tank, claim 7 void. 


Ericsson v. United States; Ct. Cls. U. S., No. H-432, June 16, 1930. 


gasoline 


Usury—Usurious contracts—Coupon notes for interest at highest legal rate— 
Acceleration clause— 

Where borrower executed a note for the principal payable in 10 years and 
coupon notes for the highest legal rate of interest under an agreement giving 
the lender the option to declare the entire amount of all notes due, on the bor- 
rower’s default in the payment of an interest note, the loan was usurious, not- 
withstanding the bgrrower’s right, by payment of interest, to retain the principal 
for the full 10-year period, since a Yontract is usurious when there is any con- 
tingency by which the lender may get more than the lawful rate of interest. 

Shropshire et ue v. Commerce Farm Credit Co. et al.; Tex. Sup. Ct., No. 
4324, June 18, 1930. 


Usury—Usurious contracts—Note providing for payment of interest in advance 
—Stipulation for interest on principal and unpaid interest— 

Where a note provides for the payment in advance of interest at the highest 
legal rate and stipulates that on the default in the payment of such interest 
the maker is to pay interest on both the principal and the unpaid interest, the 
note was usurious. 

Bothwell v, Farmer and Merchants State Bk. and Tr. Co. of Risk, Tew.; Tex. 
Sup. Ct., June 18, 1930. 

Workmen’s compensation—A mount of compensation—Reduction for failure to use 
safety device—Goggles furnished for use while breaking ore— 

In proceedings for compensation for blindness caused by a cataract which de- 
veloped when eye was hit by a piece of rock flying from hammer with which 
the employe was breaking ore, in which the compensation was reduced because 
of the employe’s failure to wear goggles furnished by the employer under a 
statute providing for such reduction for employe’s failure to use safety device, 
evidence held to sustain a finding that goggles constituted a safety device within 
the meaning of such statute, notwithstanding evidence that the employe refused 
_ weer them in the belief that the glass incrased rather than lessened the 

azard, 


Pino v. Ozark Smelting & Mining Co.; N. Mex. Sup. Cty No. 2370, June 10, 
1930, 


Summary of opinions published in full teat in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Fedcral and State Court Decisions.” 
Subscribers desiring to obtain photostatie copies of opinions which are not 


published in full text in subsequent issues should write to the Inquiry Division, 
The United States Daily. 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
in Full Text in This Issue 


Patents—Patentabilit y—Anticipation— 

Patent 1763858 to Peelle for elevator doors and particularly relating to a 
cover for covering the space between an elevator car and the sill of the elevator 
shaft when a vertically sliding elevator door has been lowered to open position, 
claims 1, 2, 3 and 6 of application refused as being anticipated by a patent 
granted upon a prior filed copending application.—_Ex parte Peelle. (Pat. O. Bd. 
Appls.)—V U.S. Daily 1367, June 28, 1930. 

Municipal corporations—Streets and sidewalks—Widening of roadway and nar- 
rowing of sidewalks—Rights of owner of abutting office building — 


Orders of a board of public works of a city for widening of roadway of street 
and narrowing of sidewalks, and for filling in space under sidewalk and street 
used by owner of an abutting office building for basement purposes, or requiring 
abutting owner, in lieu of such filling in, to adapt such use to city’s plan at own 
expense, were reasonable and proper and not an interference with any right of 
such owner entitlig him to injunction restraiing city from proceeding with plan, 
in view of the public welfare warranting the widening of the street, and in the 
absence of proof that the narrowing of the sidewalk in front of the building 
would hinder and obstruct the use of the street or injure or destroy the jvalue 
of the building for office purposes.—Swaim et al. yv. City of Indianapolis. (Ind. 
Sup. Ct.)——V U.S. Daily 1366. June 28, 1930. 

Constitutional law—Equal protection of laws—Discrimination against colored 
persons—Regulations of political party restricting right to vote at primary 
election— 

Rules and regulations of a political party restricting the right to vote at a 
primary election held under the auspices of the party to “white persons” was 
void as to a colored person who was a member of the party and was qualified to 
vote at the election because in conflict with his rights under the Fourteenth and 
Fifthteenth Amendments to the Federal Constitution.—Bliley v. West (C. C. A. 
4)—V U.S. Daily 1366, June 28, 1930. 
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Voting Right of Colored Person 
| At Primary Election Sustained 


Rules of Political Party Limiting Privilege to ‘White Per- 
sons’ Adjudged Violation of 14th and 15th 
Amendments to Federal Constitution 


| 
| Richmond, Va. 


A. C. BLILEY, WILLIAM BOLTZ 


cult COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE 
FourtH Crrcuit, No, 2974. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
Eastern District of Virginia. Before 
NortTHcoTT, circuit judge, and BAKER 
and COLEMAN, district judges. 

|LEon M. BaziLe and M. J. FULton 

(Witmer L. O’FLAHERTY on brief) for 

appellants; ALFRED E, COHEN (Jo- 

sEPH R. Pouvarp on brief) for ap- 

pellee, . 

The full text of the court’s 
delivered June 13, follows: 5 

NortHcoiT, Circuit Judge.—This is an 

action at law brought in the District 
Court of the United States for the East- 
ern District of Virginia by the appellee, 
who alleges in his declaration that he is 
a colored man, a taxpayer and a citizen 
of the United States over the age of 21 
vears and a 
wealth of Virginia, in which he had re- 
sided for more than two years prior to 
Apr. 3, 1928; that he had duly registered 
as a voter in the first precinet of Madi-| 
son ward in the City of Richmond, Va., 
in which he had resided for the required | 
time; that he had paid all the poll taxes 
required of him by law; that he was a 
qualified voter in the Democratic party, 
and in all respects qualified and entitled 
to vote under the constitution and laws 
of the Conimonwealth of Virginia in the 
primary election held in the City of Rich- 
mond on Apr. 3, 1928, for the purpose of 
nominating candidates for mayor, coun- 
| cilmen and aldermen for said city. 


Violation of Constitutional 
Rights Is Charged 


The appellants were the Democratic 
| judges appointed at said precinct for the 
purpose of holding said primary election. 
The declaration then alleges that the ap- 
pellants’;wrongfully refused to supply the 
appellee with a ballot, or to permit him 
to vote in said election, and charges that 
they refused to permit the said appellee 
to vote in said primary election because 
of the primary plan of the Democratic 
party in the State of Virginia, adopted 


| LIAM RICKER V. JAMES O. WEST; Cir-| 


opinion, 


' June 11, 1924, limiting the right to vote 


in said primary to white persons who are 
aualified to vote and members of the 
Democratic party. This plan, the decla- 
ration alleges. is based on section 228 of 
the Code of Virginia, as amended. 

Appellee further alleged that the costs 
lof the said primary election, and other 
matters pertaining thereto, were borne 
by the public treasury of the City of 
Richmond, into which treasury, as weil 
into that of the State, appellee had 
paid taxes; and that the right to vote 
which appellee claimed was granted un- 
der the constitution of Virginia, and that 
appellee was protected against discrimi- 
nation because of his race,.color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude by the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments to the 
Federal Constitution and the laws of) 
Congress. 

Appellee claimed damages against the 
appellants, the said primary election 
| judges, for the denial of the right to vote 
|in said primary, and further alleged: 
| “That the successful candidates nomi- 
nated in said Democratic primary were, 
in the general election held in June fol- 
lowing the said primary, elected to the 
respective offices of mayor, aldermen, and 
councilmen for the City of Richmond, and 
the denial of the right of the plaintiff to 
vote in said primary election had the 
same effect upon the plaintiff’s right to 
vote as though he had been denied a 
right to vote in said general election for! 
said offices.” 

Appellants demurred to the declara- 
tion, assigning as grounds for their de- 
murrer the following: 

“1, The declaration does not allege any 
ground entitling the plaintiff to relief. 

“2. The declaration does not allege the 
violation of any legal right belonging to 
the paintiff. or to which he is entitled. 

“3. The declaration sets forth no legal 
cause of action. 

“4, The acts complained of are not vio- 
lations of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments to the Federal Constitution, 
nor are they violations of Federal stat- 
utes lawfully passed in pursuance of said 
amendments to the Federal Constitution.” 

The judge below overruled the demur- 
rer, and thereupon the appellants filed a 
plea of the general issue, and also ten- 
dered a plea of res judicata, which latter 
plea was rejected by the court. 

On Oct. 23. 1929, a trial was had; the 
jury rendered a verdict for the appellee, 
assessing his damages at $5, upon which 
verdict the court entered judgment, from 
which action of the court this appeal was 
taken, 

Section 8 of the Code of Virginia, as 
amended by the acts of 1924, page 415, 
reads as follows: 

All persons qualified to vote at the elec- 
tion for which the primary is held, and not 
disqualified by reasons of other require- 
ments in the law of the party to which he 
belongs, may vote at the primary; except 
that: 

No person shall vote for the 
of more than one pary: 

No person shall be permitted to vote for 
the candidates of any party in any pri- 
| mary unless such person is a member of 
such party and in the last preceding gen- 
eral election, in which such person par- 
ticipated, he or she voted for the nomi- 
nees of such party; and, upon challenge, 
such person shall declare on oath that he 
or she is a member of such party and sup- 
ported such nominees as hereinbefore re- 
quiyed before being permitted to vote 

if such person has never voted before, 
—————— EES 


President Gets Measure 
For Review of Radio Rulings 


as 


99 


candidates 


Provision for the Supreme Court 
review judgments of the district court 
of appeals in cases of appeal from de- 
| cisions of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion is made in a bill (H. R. 12599) 
passed by the Senate June 27. The bill 
goes direct to the President for signa- 
ture, having earlier passed the House 
and received the approval of the Senate 
without amendment. 

The bill amends section 16 of the 192 
radio act by rewriting the section. | 
includes the following provision: 

“Provided, however, that the review 
by the court (district court of appeals) 
shall be limited to questions of law and 
that findings of fact by the Commission, 
if supported by substantial evidence. 
shall be conclusive unless it shall clearly 
appear that the findings of the Com- 
mission are arbitrary or capricious. The 
,court’s judgment shall be final, subject, 
| however, to review by the Supreme Court 
of the United States upon writ of cer- 
tiovari on petition therefor under sec- 
tion 347 of title 28 of the Judicial Code 
by appellant, by the Commission, or by 
any interested party intervening in the 
) appeal.” | 
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resident of the Common-!, 


AND Wit-| then it shall be necessary only that such 


person is a member of such party and will 
support the nominees of such party in the 
ensuing election. 

Any person offering to vote at a pri- 
mary may be challenged as provided in sec- 
tion 174 of this code, and upon challenge, 
shall be sworn by one of the judges of the 
primary and if he knowingly makes any 
false statement as to any matter material 
to his right to vote, he shall be deemed 
guilty of perjury, and upon conviction, 
shall be punished accordingly, 

If he shall refuse to be sworn, or if he 
shall refuse to answer + ny question ma- 
terial to his right to vote, or if he is not 
eligible to vote under the State law or law 
of his party, he shall net be permitted to 
vote in such primary, 

The words “law of 
this section, shall be construed to mean 
the law or rules and regulations adopted 
by the State, district or local authorities 
of the party under whose auspices the 
primary is held not in’ conflict with the 
party plan of such party. 
Whenever the masculine 
in this 
chapter, 
the 
heen 


party,” ‘as used in 


pronoun is used 

section or any other section of this 
it shall be construed as if both 

masculine and feminine pronoun had 
used. 


Delegation of Powers 
Relied On by Appellants 


The rules and regulations, adopted by 
the Democratic party, umder whose aus- 
pices the primary in question was held, 
were adopted June 11, 1924, and read 
as follows: 

“AIL white persons 
at the election for 
is held may vote at 
vided, however, that no person shall be 
permitted to vole unless such person 

a member of the Democratic party 
and at the last preceding general elec- 
tion in which such person participated 
voted for the nominees of the Demo- 
cratie party; provided, further, that 1f 
he did not vote at such general election, 
then upon his declaration that he will 
support at the ensuing election the nom- 
Inees of the party, he shall be allowed 
to vote. When challenged, he shail 
make his declaration on oath.” 
_ The first question that presents itsel: 
Is as to the ruling of the eout below 
on the demurrer. It is admitted that 
had the Virginia statute  itsef sought 
to make the requirement that oniv 
white persons should vote in anv 
primary, the statute would have been 
unconstitutional, yet, it is contended 
by appellants that because the statute 
delegates to the respective parties, 
under whose auspices the primary is 
held, _ the right to provide quai 
ifications as to voters, such qualification 
When limited to white persons is not of 
itrelf unlawful and is not in violation of 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 


ments to the Constitution of the United 
States. 


Method of Avoiding 
Guarantee Objectionable 


In other words, it is contended, by 
appellants, that the Legislature of Vir- 
ginla may do indirectly that which it 
could not do directly. With this con- 
tention, we cannot agree. If all the po- 
litical parties in the State of Virginia 
incorporated the same qualifications in 
their rules and regulations as did the 
Democratic party, nobody could partici- 
pate in the primary, except white per- 
sons, and other races would thereby be 
deprived of a material right guaran- 
teed to them under the constitution as 
amended; that is, the right to partici- 
pate in the selection of candidates te, 
be voted for in the election. s 

On the points raised by the demurre: 
the judge below in rendering his decision 
filed a well considered opinion (33 Fed. 
(2) 177). This opinion shows that the 
learned judge had carefully considered 
the points involved. We agree with the 
reasoning and conclusion set out in the 
opinion, and adopt it as our opinion on 
the questions involved on the demeurer. 

On the points involved in the plea of 
res judicata, which plea was based upon 
a suit brought by appellee against ap- 
pellants, in the Law and Equity Court 
of the City of Richmond, asking that 
a writ of mandamus be issued against 
the appellants, requring them to per- 
mit the plaintiff to vote in said pri- 
mary, we are of the opinion that the 
judge below was clearly right in re- 
Jecting the plea. The precise issue here 
involved is different from that in the 
mandamus suit. In the suit in the State 
court the defendants filed an answer say - 
ing, “that they were not at this time 
judges in the primary election to be 
held on Apr. 23, 1928, in the City of 
Richmond,” and a similar contention 
was one of the grounds of the defend- 
ants’ demurrer sustained in the same 
suit. 


Damage Award Against 
Judges Is Sustained 


On the face of the record in the State 
court the decision of the judge of the 
Law and Equity Court of the City of 
Richmond, as to the right of the ap- 
pelle to vote in the primary was not 
such a judgment as would support the 
plea of res judicata. 

“Where it sought 
estoppel of a judgment rendered upon 
one cause of action to matters arisif 
in a suit upon a different cause of ac- 
tion, the inquiry must always be, as to 
the point or question actually litigated, 
and determined in the original acti#h. 
and not what might have been thts 
litigated and determined. Only on sucn 
matters is the judgment conclusive in 
another action.” Myers v. Internationai 
Co., 263 UV. S, 63. 

The issue here is whether appellants, 
having become judges in the primary 
election and having refused to permit 
appellee to vote, should respond in dam- 
ages for such refusal. 

It is also contended that the provision 
in the Virginfa primary law, providing 
in part for the payment of the expenses 
of the primary in question out of the 
public treasury of the locality in which 
such primary is held, is not valid. We 
do not think it nesessary to go into this 
question as not being pertinent to the 
issues involved. The judgment of the 
court below is accordingly affirmed. 


qualified to vote 
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The Anited States Pailn 
in New York 


THE Unitep STATES Dairy is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Medallion 2460. 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Ruling Subjecting 
Butter Substitute 
To Tax Affirmed 


Decision Rendered Despite 
Defect in Appeal in Fail- 
ing Properly to Specify 
Errors 


‘ 


St: Louis, Mo.—An appellant’s brief 
must contain a specification of the errors 
relied upon, the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Eighth Circuit pointed out in 
this case. That was not done, but in 
order to avoid any feeling that the result 
might have been different the circuit 
court stated that in its opinion the aeci- 
sion of the trial court was correct. The 
lower court held that the oleomargarine 
act applied to substitutes for butter made 
of vegetable oil, it was explained. 


THE HAarROw-TAYLOR BUTTER COMPANY 
v. NoAH Crooks. Circuit CoURT OF 
* APPEALS, EIGHTH Circuit, No. 8785. 
Appeal from the District Court for the 

Western District of Missouri. 

Grorce N. Murpock (Rocer SHALE, E. 
E, Saarp and J. HAMILTON LEwiIs 
with him on the brief) for appellant; 
Harry L. THOMAS (WILLIAM L. VAN- 
DEVENTER With him on the brief) for 
appellee. 

Before BootTH and GARDNER, Circuit 
Judges, and SANBORN, District Judge. 
The opinion of the court follows in full 

text: 

SANBORN, District Judge, delivered the 
@pinion of the court. 

The appellant, The Harrow-Taylor But- 
ter Company, brought this action at law 
in the court below to recover taxes paid 
by it, which it claims were illegally as- 
sessed under the act of Aug. 2, 1886, 24 
Stat. 209, as amended by the act of May 
9, 1902, 32 Stat. 194, title 26 U. S. C,, 

chap. 7, relating to the taxation of prod- 

ucts classed as oleomargarine. A jury 
was waived and the case tried by the 
court. The court held that the product 
which was known as “Rich Nut Short- 
ening” and was composed of a mixture 
of vegetable oils, salt, benzoate of soda, 
water, and artificial coloring matter, was 
taxable under the act in question, and 
that the act was valid, and entered judg- 
ment for the appellee. From this judg- 
ment this appeal was taken. 
Errors to Be Specified 

We are virtually precluded by the rules 
of this court from considering the ques- 
tions sought to be raised by the appel- 
lant. Rule 24 of the rules of this court 

188 Fed. xvi) provides that an _appel- 

lant’s brief shall contain: “A specification 
of the errors relied upon, which, in cases 
brought up by writ of error, shall 
out separately and particularly each er- 
ror asserted and intended to be urged; 
and in cases brought up by appeal the 
specification shall state, as particularly 
as may be, in what the decree is alleged 
to be erroneous.” Since an appeal has 
now been substituted for a writ of error 
in actions at law, that portion of the rule 
relating to cases brought here by writ 
of error applies to this case. 

In City of Lincoln v. Sun Vapor Street- 
Light Co. 59 Fed. 756, 758, this 
clearly stated the reasons for the rule, 
saying, among other things: 

“If the rule is observed, the arguments 
of counsel and the consideration of tt 


—_ 


sat 


he 
court are concentrated upon the impor- 
tant questions in controversy, instead of 
being scattered and dissipated by the ar- 
gument and consideration of numerous 
side issues, that, if at all material, are 

enerally governed by the decision of the 
nin questions, and in this way a just 
result is more speedily and certainly at- 
tained.” , 

The court pointed out that the rule in 
effect requires counsel to specify from 
the errors assigned in the court below, 
which are frequently numerous, those 
upon whicf they will rely for reversal, 
and that the rule “will be enforced by 
the court, to the end that the vital issues 
in the case may be clearly presented.” 
The observance of this rule has been re- 
quired by this court since the decision in 
that case, and failure to observe it is 
alone ground for affirmance. Kinser v. 
United States, 231 Fed. 856; Lohman v. 
Stockvards Loan Co., 243 Fed. 517; City 
of Goldfield v. Roger, 249 Fed. 89; Daly- 
West Mining Co. et al. v. Savage, 253 
Fed. 548. 

Trial Court. Upheld 

The brief of the appellant does not 
comply with the rule. Under the ““Memo- 
randum of Points and Authorities” in the 
brief, certain general propositions of law 
which were urged by the appellant in the 
court below and ruled against it are 
stated, and, under each such statement, 
reference is made to certain assignments 
of error by number, as, for example, “‘As- 
signments 1, 2, and 3.” This is obviously 
not the specification of errors required 
by the rule referred to. 

However, to avoid any feeling that 
the result of this case might have been 
different had this rule not been violated, 
it may as well be said that we are of 
the opinion that the trial court was jus- 
tified in entering judgment for the ap- 
pellee. The constitutionality of the act 
in question Was sustained by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in 
McCray v. United States, 195 U. S. 27. 
The appellant contended that the act did 
n@ apply to substitutes for butter made 
of vegetable oil. The court below held 
that it did, and we think that that is a 
reasonable construction of the act. In 
th connection it is of some interest to 
note that in its opinion in the McCray 
case, on page 43, the Supreme Court, in 
quoting that portion of the act which the 
appellant here claims excludes vegeable- 
oil butter substitutes, does so as follows: 
“and all mixtures and compounds of tal- 
low, beef-fat, suet, lard, lard-oil, vege- 
table-oil, and annotto.” 

The judgment is affirmed. 


Real Estate Brokers Are 
Advised to Pay Florida Tax 


State of Florida: 
Tallahassee, June 27 

Real estate brokers and salesmen are 
advised to see that their occupation li- 
cense taxes are paid in an opinion re- 
cently handed down by Attorney Gen- 
eral Fred H. Davis. Otherwise such 
brokers or salesmen might lose their 
commissions under section 44 of chapter 
12223, Acts of 1927, should the State 
supreme court reach the conclusion thai 
under that law the employment of oc- 
cupational license taxes suspends the 
validity of a registration certificate, the 
opinion explained. “If payment of an 
occupational license tax is made a_pre- 
requisite to proper registration, as I un- 
derstand the rules of the board provide, 
then nonpayment of occupational license 
tax is equivalent to failure to comply 
with the act regarding registration,’ 
Y attorney general said. 
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Nature o ff Club’s Activities Held | Decisions of Board 
To Justify Refund of Due Tax 


Cosmo 


s Club, of Washington, D. C., Said Not to Be Subject) 
To Assessrment; Social Features Found to Be 


Incidental to Other Purposes. 


The Cosmus Club is not a social club 
within the meaning of the Federal stat- 
ute imposing a tax on “club dues, the 
Court of Claims has held. Whether the 
dues or membership of an organization 
are subject to tax as those of a social 
club is 
asserted. 
that the predominant 
club were educational 
vancement of members in science, litera- 
ture and art, the court asserted holding 
that its very few social features did not 
bring the club within the taxing statute. 


Cosmos Cuvus %, UNITED STATES. CourRT 


purposes of the 


OF CLAIMS OF THE UNITED STArES, No. | 


H-218. 

GrorGE EX. HAMILTON and 
CARREN for the taxpayer; 
DyaR and HERMAN J. GALLOWAY, As- 
sistant Attorneys General, (McCLURE 


JOHN F. Mc- 


KELLEY with them on the brief) for; 


the Government. 


The findings of fact and opinion of the 


court, delivered June 16, follow in full 
text: ‘ 

This suit is for the recovery of $26,- 
532.05, with interest, representing taxes 
alleged to have been erroneously as- 
sessed and collected on Gues for the pe- 
riod from. Feb. 6, 1923, to Dee. 15, 1926, 
inclusive. 

The Commissioner held that plaintiff 
is a social club, and collected the tax in 
question under section 8O1 of the reve- 
nue act of 1921 and section 501 of the 
revenue acts of 1924 and 1926. 


Special Findings 
Of Fact Listed 


1. Plaintiff, a District of Columbia cor- 
poration, Was incorporated Dec. 15, 1878. 
The certificate of incorporation sets forth 
the particular objects and _ business pur- 
poses of the plaintiff, as follows: 

“The particular objects and business 
of this association are the advancement 
of its members in science, literature, and 
art; their mutual improvement by social 
intercourse; the acquisition and mainte- 
nance of a library, and the collection and 
care of materials and appliances relating 
to the above objects, under the restric- 
tions and regulations established.in its 
by-laws.”” 

2. During the period from Feb. 6, 1923, 
to and including Dec. 15, 1926, plaintiff 
paid a total of $26,532.05 as taxes on dues 
and fees of its members as a result of 
aruling on Oct. 30,1923, by the Commis- 
‘sioner of Internal Revenue that plaintiff 
is a social club within the meaning of 
the revenue acts of 1921, 1924, and 1926, 
imposing a tax on membership dues of 
social, sporting, or athletic clubs. 

3. Dee. 22, 1926, plaintiff filed a claim 
for refund of the entire tax paid, on the 
ground that it is not a social, sporting, 
or athletie club within the meaning of 
the revenue acts or the regulations of the 
Commissioner, Apr. 30, 1927, the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue rejected 
the claim for refund, adhering to his de- 
cision that plaintiff qualifies as a social, 
sporting, or athletic club within the 
meaning of section 801 of the revenue 
act of 1921 and section 501 of the reve- 
nue acts of 1924 and 1926. 

4. Section 1 of article 1 of the consti- 
tution and by-laws of plaintiff provides 
for the following classes of membership: 

“This club shall be composed of men 

“(a) Who have done meritorious origi- 
nal work in science, literature, or the fine 
arts; 

“(b) Who, though not occupied in sci- 
ence, literature, or the fine arts, are well 
known to be cultivated im a specific de- 
partment thereof; 

“(¢) Who are recognized as distin- 
guished im a learned profession or in 


public service.” 
Activities Shown by 
Section of By-Laws 


5. The by-laws provide for the appoint- 
ment of certain committees to carry out 
the objects and purposes of the club, as 
shown in article 6 of the by-laws, as fol- 
lows: 

“There shall be a house committee, 
composed of five members: a committee 
on the library, a committee on art and 
decoration, and acommittee on entertain- 
ments, each composed of three members. 
The members of these committees shall 
be appointed by the board of manage- 
ment; shall hold office at the pleasure of 
the board, and shall perform their as- 
signed duties under the su pervision of the 
board. At least one member of the board 
of management shall be appointed a 
member of the house committee. 

“The house committee shall have 
charge of furnishing supplies, engaging 
the services of employes, ke¢ ping the 
clubhouse in good order and repair. keep- 
ing the grounds in order, and enforcing 
the observance of the by-laws. 

“The committee on the libary shall 
have charge of the library and of the 
supply of literary works, periodicals, and 
mewspapers. They shall keep a cata- 
logue of the books belonging to the club, 
and shall record therein with every such 
work the time of its purchase or pres- 
entation. 

“The committee on art and decoration 
shall have charge of all art exhibitions 
in the clubhouse and shall make recom- 
mendations to the board of management 
concernin.z the decorations of the house 
and the promotions of art in the club. 
All propositions relating to these sub- 
jects shall be referred to this committee 
| for advice and report. 

The committee on entertainments 
shall arrange for and have charge of all 
lectures, concerts, receptions, and other 
entertainments which the club may hold 
for its members, F 

“The expenditures of the standing com- 
mittee, and of such other committees as 
the board may find it necessary to ap- 
point, shall be limited to such sums as 
the board of management shall appropri- 
ate, and the committees shall not incur 
indebtedness in excess of Such appropria- 
tion, Their accounts shall be kept and 
audited in such manner as the board shall 
prescribe. 

“The board of management shall desig- 
nate the chairman of each standing com- 
mittee and shall fill all vacancies occur- 
ring in these committees, provided that 
this rule shall not apply to the commit- 
tee on admissions,” 


Detailed Description 
Of Property Given 


6. Plaintiff’s club buildings are located | 


at the cormer of Madisom Place and H 
Street Northwest, in Washington, D. C., 
and are described as follows: 

Dolly Madison House.—Iot 804, square 
221, containing 4,28\square feet. 


The basement contains a heating plant, | 


servants’ 
rooms. 

Ist floor: Entrance, office, cigar store, 
coat room, and lounging rooms, 


quarters, shop, and _ storage 


a question of fact, the opinion | 
The facts in this case show | 


and for the ad-| 


Frep K. | 


'to 


,plancy 


| Docket Nos. 26568, 26569. 


of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated June 25 


W. L. Heinickle, Claude C. Haworth. 
Upon the evidence held that the 
petitioners constituted a partnership 


and that certain agreements between 


each petitioner and his wife did not 


2d floor: Administrative offices, board 
room, and library. 

3d floor: Eight bedrooms. 

Attic: Storage space. 3 

Main club building.—Lot 31, square 
221, containing 5,761 square feet. Build- 
ing covers about 5.200 square feet. 

Basement: Commissary, ice plant, print 
shop, ice box, barber shop, servants’ quar- 
ters, and heating plant. 

1st floor: Reading and writing room, 
billiard room. 

2d floor: Ten bedrooms. 

3d floor: Ten bedrooms. 

4th floor: Eight bedrooms, private din- 
ing room. 4 

5th floor: Kitchen and main dining 
room. ~ 

Tayloe house and assembly hall; also 
known as Cameron house.—Lot 803, 
square 221, containing 12,193 square feet. 
Buildings cover about one-half of lot. 

Basement: Storage rooms, 

1st floor: Kitchen, ladies’ dining room. 
The assembly hall is connected with this 
floor by a corridor. 

2d floor: Card room, parlors, and two 
sleeping rooms. 

3d_ floor: House 
five bedrooms. 

4th floor: Five bedrooms and storage 
room. 

The assembly hall has a floor space of 
2.145+square feet. There are about 200 
permanent seats in it, and chairs might 
be added so as to accommodate 300 peo- 
ple. 

The library has a floor space of about 
816 square feet, the card room 648 
square feet, and the billiard room 1,504 
square feet. There is ample room for 
eight tables in the card room, and the 
billiard room has five regular tables. 

The old stable on the Tayloe property 
was converted into an assembly hall, 
which has a seating capacity of about 
300. 

This is a one-story building. Ample 
space is provided for serving meals in the 
main dining room on the fifth floor of 
the main building, the ladies’ dining room 
on the first floor of the Tayloe property 
and dining rooms adjoining this. 

The card room is about 18 feet by 36 
feet. It is available for the use of the 
members whenever wanted. 

There is also a billiard room about 
feet by 47 feet and contains five tables. 

Annual reports are made showing the 
number of meals served in each of the 
dining rooms. The main dining room on 
the fifth floor is closed during the Sum- 
mer. 


Local General 
Assessment Given 


7. The local general! assessment for the 
vears 1927, 1928, on the above properties 
(located on square 221) is as shown be- 
low: 

I.ot 804: Square feet 
330, improvements $33,000; lot 31: square 
feet 5,761, land $172,830, improvements 
$87,500; lot 808: square feet 12,193, land 
$304,825, improvements $34,700; totals: 
square feet, 22,236; land, $755,985; im- 
provements, $155,200. 

8. The club nas a_ pool and billiard 
room which is used by about 10 mem- 
bers each day. There is a billiard tour- 
nament each year, participated in by 
about 15 members. It also has a small 
card room for members. The club has 
no gymnasium, swimming pool, tennis 
court, golf course, or ballroom, and no 
dances are held in the club. In addition 
its library and dining room, it pro- 
vides a reading room and a periodical 
room and lounge, where there are news- 
papers. 

10. The library of the club has a floor 
space of about 816 square feet, and there 
are about 4,500 volumes in it, containing 
general works in science, art, history, and 
literature, and works of reference and 
sets of standard authors. The club also 
has a large collection of books that 
housed in the Library of Congress, as it 
does not have sufficient room for them in 
its quarters. The library contains about 
1,400 volumes of fiction and drama. 

11. The club building contains valuable 
paintings owned by the club or loaned to 
it, and a representative list of them (all 
owned by the Cosmos Club, save where 
noted) is as follows: 

Tantalian Castle, Peter Taf Fuji- 
vyama, Hirshi Yoshida; Landscape, De- 
laney W. Gill; Mountain Scene; Sunset 
with Boat, Henry B. Snell; Indian Sum- 
mer Day,** Max Weyl; Clearing up in 
the Berkshires, J. H. Moser; Portrait 
J. W. Powell, E. H. Miller; Breakers, 
J. H. Moser; Moonlight,* J. H. Moser: 
Lake Como,* Ereole Calvi; The Old 
Homestead,* J. H. Moser; Dolly Madison, 
C. Y. Turner; Portrait—cCol. Garrick Mal- 
lery, E. F. Andrews; Tolstoy,* Ossip Pe- 
relma; Landscape, Max Weyl; Return 
of the Fleet,* Francis D. Millet; A Wood- 
land Pool, W. H. Holmes: bronze of F. 
D. Millet, St. Gaudens; Fired On, Fred- 
erick Remington; Tyrolese,* John S. Sar- 
gent; Deer, J. A. Oertel; Landscape,* De- 
W. Gill; Landscape —Sheep,* F. 
Brissot; Ship at Sea, Jos. G. Tyler; Bat- 
tle with the Cliffs, W. T. Richards; Land- 
scape—Cows, Martin; Portrait—Charles 
Darwin, G. Mercier; Portrait—Abraham 
Lincoln; Chinese painting (large, verv 
old); Interior of Lavardin Church.* Je- 
rone Uhl; Dolly Madison, E. F. Andrews; 
Walt Whitman; Portrait—C, Y. Turner; 
Portrait — Burnett; Portrait — Simon 
Newcomb; Portrait—H. W. Wiley; Por- 
trait Theodore Gill; Portrait—J. R. 
Proctor. 


service quarters and 


2 
» 


29 
oc 


is 


* 


* Loaned. 
* National Gallery. 


Social Functions 


Said to Be Incidental 


12. The plaintiff club fosters scieftce, 
literature, and art. Its membership pro- 
duces works in science, literature, and 
art, and entertains men distinguished in 
science, literature, and art. Many distin- 
guished scientific and literary men are 
members of the club. Lectures on sci- 
ence, art, literature, and education are 


| provided by the club on Mondays for its 


members. Such lectures are by men dis- 
tinguished in the arts, science, literature, 
and education, 

The club is a meeting place in Wash- 
ington for men engaged in scientific ac- 
tivities in Washington and elsewhere. 
Such meetings are held in the club’s as- 
sembly hall, and often a luncheon is given 
at which scientific questions are dis- 
cussed. During the World War the 
plaintiff club was the center of all the 
specialists who were invited from all the 
laboratories and universities of the coun- 
try to come to Washington to help the 
Government, and conferences were held 
several times a day at the club by groups 
of those men. The club is known all over 
the world as a center for science, espe- 
cially, and literature and art to a lesser 
degree. 

There has been originated by members | 


relieve either peitioner from liability 
| 4o pay tax upon his entire dis- 

tributive share of the partnership 

income, 
| District and Security Trust Company et 
| al, Exccutors of the Estate of Ed- 
| ward C. Van Husan. Docket No. 

27008, 

Under the Jaws of the State of 
Michigan where a husband receives 
the income from real estate owned 
by the husband and wife as tenants 
by the entirety, held that the entire 
income belongs to the husband. 

| Harry F. H4rper. Docket No. 29087. 

A net loss sustained by the pe- 
titioner in 1924 was attributable to 
a trade or business regularly carried 
on by him and is a proper deduction 
in computing net income for the 
year 1925, 

The amount 
determined. 
‘harles A. Rusk, Anne R. Bairstow and 
John A. Rusk, Execcutors of the Estate 
of Margaret Rusk. Docket No. 33095. 

The Mar. 1, 1913, value of prop- 
erty sold in 1923 determined. 

Held that petitioner has failed to 
prove that certain notes received in 
1925 as part payment for real es- 
tate did not have a readily realized 
market value. 

Held that the notes received in 
part pavment of the real estate are 
not property held for investment or 
for productive use in trade or busi- 
ness within the meaning of section 
202 of the revenue act of 1921. 

Promulgated June 26 
The New York Trust Company, as Trus- 
tec under Trust Indenture, dated Dee. 

24, by between Conrad 

Henry Matthiessen and said The New 

York Trust Company. Docket No. 

298250. 

Where a_ trustee filed a 
but the deficiency notice was ad- 
dressed to the beneficiary and re- 
ferred throughout to the deficiency 
as that of the beneficiary, the Board 
has no jurisdiction over a proceed- 
ing brought by the trustee. 

 ————— TT: 
of the club and in the club scientific and 
natural organizations such as the con- 
servation of natural resources, the na- 
tional park system of preserving the nat- 
ural parks of America, the protection of 
game by the Federal Government, and 
the movement against the chestnut blight 
which destroyed valuable forests. 

Every scientific organization in Wash- 
| ington —biologigal, botanical, sociolog- 
ical, and nouheale started in the plaintiff 
club and used the club for its meeting 
place until some of them became so large 
as to require their own buildings. A 
number of scientific organizations still 
meet in the assembly hall of the club, 
Organizations such as the Washington 
Academy of Science, the Biological So- 
ciety, the Botanical Society, the Chemical 
Society, the Society of Electrical Engi- 
neers, the Washington Society of Engi- 
neers, the Geological Society, the Colum- 
bia Historical Society, the Philosophical 
Society, the Automotive Scientific and 
Mechanical Engineers, the Civil Engi- 
neers, and the Monday Evening Club 
meet in the club for the transaction of 
their business. A modest fee is charged 
these societies for the use of the assem- 
bly hall to cover largely the cost of heat, 
light, and cleaning the hall. The board 
room of the club is furnished free to the 
officers and committees of the above so 
cieties or any other scientific society that 
uses it. 

13. The predominant purposes of the 
plaintiff are educational and the advance- 
ment of its members in science, litera- 
ture, and art, and its main activities are 
conducted with the view of accomplish- 
ing such purposes. The very few social 
features of the plaintiff club are but in- 
cidental to its predominant purposes as 
stated, 


Refund of Taxes With 
Interest Ordered 


Upon the foregoing special findings of 
fact, which are made a part of the judg- 
ment herein, the court decides, as a con- 
clusion of law, that the plaintiff is en- 
titled to recover the sum of $26,532.05, 
with interest as provided by law. 

It is therefore ordered and adjudged 
that the plaintiff recover of and from the 
United States the sum of $26,532.05, with 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum from the dates of payments 
thereof to such date as the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue may determine, in 
accordance With the provisions of subsec- 
tion (b), section 177, of the Judicial Code, 
as amended, being a part of the revenue 
act of May, 1928. 

Opinion 

LITTLETON, Judge, delivered the opin- 
ion of the court: 

The issue is whether the plaintiff is a 
social club within the meaning of section 
R801 of the revenue act of 1921, 42 Stat. 
291, and section 501 of the revenue acts 
of 1924 and 1926, 44 Stat. 92. Those acts 
impose a tax of a certain percentage of 
any amount paid as dues or membership 
fees (where the dues or fees of an active 

{resident annual member are in excess 
of $ 
or sporting club or organization; or as 
initiation fees to such a club or organ- 
ization, if such fees amount to more than 
$10, or if the dues or membership fees 
(not including initiation fees) of an ac- 
tive resident annual member are in ex- 
cess of $10 per vear. 

Article 4 of Treasury Regulations 45, 
part 2, revised, provides that “The pur- 
poses and activities of a club and not its 
name determine its character for the pur- 
pose of the tax on dues,” and article 5 
provides “Any organization which main- 
tains quarters or arranges periodical din- 
ners or meetings for the purpose of af- 
fording its members an opportunity of 
congregating for social intercourse, is 
a ‘social * club or organization’ 
within the meaning of the act, unless its 
social features are not a material pur- 
pose of the organization, but are subor- 
dinate and merely incidental to the active 
furtherance of a different and predomi- 
nant purpose, such as, for example, re- 
ligion, the arts, or business.” 


Plaintiff Not a Social 
Club Within Regulations 


Whether the dues or membership fees 
of a club or organization are subject to 
the tax as those of a social club within 
the meaning of the acts is primarily a 
question of fact. The facts in this case 
show that the predominant purposes of 
the plaintiff club were educational and 
for the advancement of its members in 
science, literature, and art, and that its 
main activities were conducted with the 
view of accomplishing such purposes. Its 
very few social features were but inci- 
dental to its predominant purposes. 

Upon these facts plaintiff cannot be 


of the said net loss 


1921, and 


return, 


S 


10 per year) to any social, athletic, | 


| 
Rebates to Adjust Tax Overassessments | 


| Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 


Estate of Mildred Dix Leeson, Robert | 


. Leeson, Executor, Boston. An over-| 
assessment of estate tax in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined in the amount 
of $70,808.94. 


Of the overassessment $70,724.02 ,is 


due to the allowance of a credit under | 


the provisions of section 301(b), revenue 
act of 1926, representing the amount of 
State inheritance taxes paid subsequent 
to the filing of the Federal estate tax 
return, Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 

The balance of the overassessment 
amounting to $84.92 caused by the 
allowance of additional deductions repre- 
senting claims against the estate paid 
subsequent to the filing of the Federal 
estate tax return. Section 303(a) (1), 
revenue act of 1926; articles 29 and 36, 
Regulations 70. 

Douglas Fairbanks Pictures Corp. 

Douglas Fairbanks Pictures Corpora- 
tion, New York. An overassessment of 
income and profits taxes in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined as follows: Mar. 
i7 to Dee. 31, 1917, $385,035.74. 


is 


The overassessment is made pursuant | 


to the final order of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals entered in the in- 
stant case for the above period, Docket 
N>. 19232. 

James 


Wadsworth Sr. Estate. 

Estate of James Wadsworth Sr., James 
W. Wadsworth Jr., executor, Genesee, 
N. Y. An overassessment of estate tax 
in favor of the taxpayer is determined in 
the amount of 05.96. A hearing 
was held Oct. 21, 1929. 

Of the above overassessment $20.62 is 
caused by the allowance of deductions | 


g99 9 


Dow 


representing expenses of administration | 


incurred and paid subsequent to the fil- 
ing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Section 303(a) (1), revenue act of 1926: | 
articles 32 and 33, Regulations 70. 
The balance of the above overassess- | 
ment in the amount of $23,183.54 
caused by the allowance of a credit un-| 
aer the provisions of section 301(b), 
revenue act of 1926, on account of State | 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 
Estate of E. T. Jeffery 

Estate of Edward T. Jeffery, Trust and 
Savings Bank, executor, Chicago. An 
overassessment of estate tax in favor of 
{the taxpayer is determined in the amount 
of $249,137.96. | 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provisions | 
of section 301 (b), revenue act of 1926) 


0 


Minnesota Rules on Taxing | 
Of Hospitals in That State 


State of Minnesota: 

St. Paul, June 2 

A letter has been sent out by the Min- 
nesota tax commission to all county 
auditors requesting a report showing the 
name and location of all hospitals and 


de 


whether the same are on the exempt or | 


taxable list. Assistant Attorney General 
W. H. Gurnee recently advised the com- 
mission that certain hospitals were tax- 
able and that such an institution in or- 


der to be exempt must be either a “pub- | 
lic hospital” or an “institution of purely | 


public charity.” A public hosfital means 
there must be public ownership, the at- 
torney general held. 


Gas Tax in Pennsylvania 
Reduced One Cent a Gallon 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, June 27. 

The gasoline tax is automatically re- 
duced from 4 cents to 8 cents per gallon 
at midnight June 30, Commissioner, Ben- 
jamin G. Eynon, of the motor vehicles | 
bureau, advised June 26. “No special 
order is necessary to bring about this | 
result,” Commissioner Eynon said. ‘The | 
law which increased the rate per gallon 
to 4 cents provided also that the tax re- 
turn to 3 cents on July 1, 1930.” | 

In 1921 when Pennsylvania’ inau- 
gurated its tax 12 States levied a 1 cent 
tax, Mr. Eynon pointed out. Every State | 
now has a gasoline tax and the rate in 
some as high as 6 cents, the 
Commissioner said. The cent tax long 
ugo disappeared, he remarked. 

“The last quarter of 1929,” said Com- 
inissioner Eynon, “the average gasoline 
charge in 50 American cities was 21.2 
cents per gallon. Nowhere else on the 
yvlobe was it low. In the Philippines 
the charge was 34,8 cents, including a 
i cent gasoline tax; in South Afriea it 
was 40 cents, in Persia 51 cents, in Aus- 
tralia 60 cents, including a 6-cent tax, 
and in La Paz, Bolivia, the charge was 
64.8 cents per gallon.” 


cases is 


so 


9 


held to be a social club within the mean- 
ing of the statutes and the regulations. 
Aldine Club v. United States, 65 C. Cls. 
315; Chemists’ Club v. United States, 64 
C, Cls. 156; The Bankers Club of Amer- 
ica, Inc., v. United States, and The Wash- 
ington Club v. United States, decided by 
this court Feb. 10, 1930. 

Plaintiff is entitled to recover and judg- | 
ment will be entered in its favor for} 
$26,532.05, with interest from the dates 
of payments on the amounts aggregating 
this sum, as provided by law. It i 
ordered, 

WILLIAMS, Judge, and Boorn, 
Justice, concur. 

This case was tried before WHALEY, 
Judge, was appointed. He therefore took 
no part in its decision. 

GREEN, Judge, did not hear this case 
and took no part in its decision. | 


1s sO 


Chief | 


is | 


| Schackno 


{sell v. United States (278 U. 


representing the amount of State saad 
ance taxes paid subsequent to the filing | 
of the Federal estate tax return, Ar-| 
|tile 9 (a) Regulations 70. 


Arkansas Estate | 


Estate of Charles N. Rix, The Arkansas | 
National Bank, executor, Hot Springs, | 
| Ark. An overassessment of estate tax 
‘in favor of the taxpayer is determined 
in the amount of $42,718.08. 
| The overassessment is caused by the} 
| allowance of a credit under the provisions | 
|of section 301 (b), revenue act of 1926) 
| representing the amount of State inherit- | 
ance taxes paid subsequent to the filing 
{of the Federal estate tax return. Arti- 
|cle 9 (a), Regulations 70. | 
Estate of E. C. Good 
Estate of Elizabeth C. Good, Forrest | 
S. Fisher, executor, Portland, Oreg. An| 
overassessment of estate tax in favor 
of the above-named taxpayer is deter-| 
mined in the amount of $21,945.90. 

The overassessment is caused by the | 
| allowance of a credit under the provisions | 
}of section 301 (b), revenue act of 1926) 
| representing the amount of State inherit- 
ance taxes paid subsequent to the filing! 
of the Federal estate tax return. Arti- 
cle 9 (a), Regulations 70. 

Sastled Silk Co. | 

Standard Silk Co., New York. Over-| 
assessments of income and profits taxes 
in favor of the taxpayer are determined | 
as follows: Jan. 1 to Apr. 25, 1919, $11,- | 
764.49; Apr. 26 to Dec. 31, 1919, $40,- 
837.68. 

The overassessments result from the 
determination of the tax labilities on the 
basis of the consolidated net incomes and 
invested capitals of the taxpayer and| 
other corporations which filed separate 
returns but are now affiliated in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 20, | 
revenue act of 1918. and article 637, Reg- | 
ulations 45. Appeal of Isse Koch & Com- | 
pany, Inc. 1 B. T. A. 624; San Fran-| 
cisco Lumber Company v, Commissioner, 
110 B. T.. A. 1242. 

Chicago Estate 
Estate of Mary A. T. Peck, Thor H. 
|Erickson and Ethel G. Phillips, execu-| 
tors, Chicago. An overassessment of | 
estate tax in favor of the taxpayer is 
determined in the amount of $22,644.69. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provisions | 
of section 301(b), revenue act of 1926, 
representing the amount of State inherit- 
ance taxes paid subsequent to the filing 
of the Federal estate tax return. Article 
9(a), Regulations 70. 


Louis Ettlinger Estate 
of Louis Ettlinger, Henry G. 
et al., executors, New York. 
An overassessment of estate tax in favor 
of the taxpayer is determined in the} 
amount of $339,901.19. | 
The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301(b), revenue act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
\filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 


Estate 


Mrs. Gussie Jannings 

Mrs. Gussie Jannings, Hollywood, 
Calif. Overassessments of income tax 
in favor of the taxpayer are determined 
as follows: 1928, $18,840.92; period Jan. 
1 to Apr. 30, 1929, $4,714.01. 

The entire overassessments are caused 
by the elimination of the amounts re- 
ported as income in the separate returns 
|filed by the taxpayer for the above 
| periods as her assumed share of com- 
munity income since, after considera- 
ition of all the facts, it is determined 
that the taxpayer was not domiciled in 
the State of California and that the 
amounts reported represented taxable 
income of her husband against whom de- | 
ficiencies in taxes have been assessed. | 
Section 22(a), revenue act of 1928; arti- | 
cle 51, Regulations 74; I. T. 2457 (C. B. 
VIII—1, 89). 

Thomas Higgins Estate | 

Estate of Thomas Higgins, James O. 
Sword, executor, Los Angeles, Calif. | 
Overassessments of income taxes in) 
favor of the taxpayer are determined as 
follows: 1918, $34,810.14; 1919, $3,891.53. 

The entire above overassessments rep- 
resent deficiencies in taxes collected | 
after the expiration of the statutory pe- 
riods of limitations provided therefor. 
Section 607, revenue act of 1928. Rus- 
S. 181). 


Delaware Estate 

Estate of Charles F, Burnside, Percy | 
G. Patterson et al., executors, Wilming- | 
ton, Del. An overassesment of estate 
tax in favor of the taxpayer is deter- 
mined in the amount of $51,502.24. 

Of the overassessment, $50,926.15 
due to the allowance of a credit under 
the provisions of section 301(b), revenue 
act of 1926, representing the amount of 
State inheritance taxes paid subsequent 
to the filing of the Federal estate tax 
return. Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 

The balance of the overassessment 
amounting to $576.09 is caused by a re- 
duction in the returned valuation of the 
gross estate, as at the date of death, 
representing the erronegus overstate- 
ment of the valuation of certain assets 
included therein. Section 302(a), reve- 
nue act of 1926; article 13(3), Regula- 
tions 70 (1929 edition), 

Philadelphia Estate 

Estate of Gustave A. Kuemmerle, Gus. 
tave ©. Kuemmerle, executor, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. An overassessment of estate 
tax in favor of the taxpayer is deter- 
mined in the amount of $143,197.66. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301(b), revenue act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 


Index and Digest 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they 
Library-Index and File Ca 


S 


| 
| 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
rds, and filed for reference. 


Club dues tax—Social clubh—1921, 1924, 1926 acts— 
Organization held not'subject to club dues tax when the facts show that 


its predominant purposes were educati 
bers in science, literature, and art; th 
with a view of accomplishing such pu 


ynal and for the advancement of mem- 
at the main activities were conducted 
irposes; and that the very few social 


features were but incidential to the predominant purposes.—Cosmos Club vy. 


United States (Ct. Cl. U. S.)—V U.S. 


Daily 1367, June 28, 1930, 


Oleomargarine act— 

Opinion expressed that decision of 
substitutes for butter made of vegeta 
margarine act; the taxpaying compan 


the trial court was correct in holding 
ble oil subject to tax under the oleo- 
y in its brief failed to specify errors 


and thus virtually precluded question from being decided upon appeal.— 


Harrow-Taylor Butter Co. v. Crooks. ( 
28, 1930. 


No unpublished ruling or decision 


C. C. A. 8)—V U.S. Daily 1367, June 


{ 


will be cited or relied upon by any 


officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of 


Internal Revenue. 
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Patent Claims 
For Elevator 
Doors Rejected 


Grant on Copending Appli- 
cation Having Prior Filing 
Date Held to Constitute 
Anticipation 


1367) 9 


Ex PARTE JOHN W. PEELLE; PATENT OF- 
FICE BOARD OF APPEALS, APPEAL No. 
798. 

Patent No. 1763858 was issued June 17, 
1930, to JoHN W. PEELLE for elevator 
doors on application filed Dec. 12, 1924, 
Serial No. 755446. Opinion dated Nov. 
26, 1929. 

Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner, 
and RepRow and THURBER, Examiners 
in Chief. 


FRANK T. WENTWORTH for applicant. 


The full text of the Board’s opinion 
follows: 

THURBER, Examiner in Chief.—This 
is an appeal from the action of the pri- 
mary examiner finally rejecting claims 
1, 2, 3 and 6. 


,— O 

Claim 1 is representative and 
follows: 

1. An elevator door having a vertically 
and downwardly movable section, a truck- 
ing plate, pivotal supports adjacent the 
sill of a door opening and adjacent one 
edge of said plate whereby said plate will 
be normally overbalanced toward said door, 
said plate being a length to project 
across the top of said door section and 
engage the floor of an elevator car, whereby 
said plate will completely close all gaps 
between the sill and the car and be moved 
into or out of the operative relation to 
the car by the opening and closing move- 
ment of said door section, and means af- 
fording support for said trucking plate in- 
termediate the edge of the sill of the door 
opening and the elevator car, whereby the 
major portion of the weight of a load pass- 
ing upon said plate will be transmitted to 
the wall of the elevator shaft. 

The references relied upon are: 

Fischer, 1529122, Mar. 10, 1925 (filed 
July 27, 1922); Baker, 1393192, Oct. 11, 
1921; Morris, 616129, Dec. 20, 1898. 

Reference Properly Used 

This application relates to a cover for 
covering the space between an elevator 
car and the sill of the elevator shaft 
when a vertically sliding elevator door 
has been lowered to open position. The 
door is held in its open position slightly 


is 


as 


of 


jabove the sill of the opening and the 


pivoted cover is attached to the sill and 
when the door is in closed position is in- 
clined so that its upper end rests against 
the door and when the door is lowered 
the cover will by its own weight drop 
into position over the top of the door 
and rest upon the floor of the car. The 
door serves aS a support for the inter- 
mediate portion of this cover and there 
are small blocks between the pivot of 
the cover and the edge of the sill to pre- 
vent the weight of the material moved 
over the cover from being carried by the 
pivot. Means is provided to limit the up- 
ward movement of the cover. 

The examiner has relied primarily upon 
the patent to Fischer. The application of 
the Fischer patent was copending with 
this application but has an earlier filing 
date. Appellant contends that the in- 
vention of Fischer is different from his 
and that in cases of this nature it is im- 
proper to reject claims as met in terms 
by the structure of the copending appli- 
cation. In our opinion there is no dif- 
ference between a patent which was 
granted on a copending application 
and any other patent if the struc- 
ture meets the claims whether in 
terms or otherwise. It is a reference 
unless avoided by affidavit umder rule 
75 or by an interference. Furthermore, 
if the inventions are different and the 
claims read on the structure of the pat-, 


|ent, then it would appear that the claims 


do not properly define applicant’s inven- 
tion. 

However, the claims are not entirely 
met in terms by the patent to Fischer and 


| we shall now discuss the differences. As 


is clearly disclosed, the cover of Fischer 
is counterbalanced and in its open posi- 
tion it does not rest against the closed 
door but is held against stops by the 
counterbalance weights. As the door 
descends, projections engage the cover 
and pull it to horizontal position over 
the upper end of the open door. We 
therefore cannot agree with the examiner 
that the cover of Fischer is normally 
overbalanced toward said door. Certain 


[claims specify an intermediate support 


for the cover which is the door held in 
position to serve as a support for the 
cover, 

The drawing of Fischer discloses the 
cover apparently resting upon the upper 
end of the door and the bottom of the 
door supported by the bottom portion of 
the frame. Appellant contends that Pat- 
ent Office drawings are not necessarily 
to be relied upon for small differences in 
details of this nature and in general we 
agree with appellant’s contention. How- 
ever, in view of the clearness of the dis- 
closures disclosed in the patents just re- 
consider that this would be an obvious 
way of constructing the door and cover 
and we do not regard this as a patentable 
distinction. 

Examiner Aftirmed 

One of the claims specifies a means 
between the pivot and the edge of 
shell for supporting the cover. The 
examiner points out that the leaves 
of the hinges would serve this 
purpose and we _ consider the ex- 
aminer’s position sound. One of the 
claims calls for means for limiting the 
upward movement of the cover but this 
is clearly shown at 12 in figure 3 of 
Fischer and therefore anticipates this 
feature. she only substantial difference 
in our opinion, therefore, between Fischer 
and appellant’s construction is the over- 
balancing of the door of the cover at 
rest against the door. It is old to provide 
covers of this nature for closing aper- 
tures into which windows or gates have 
been lowered as disclosed in the patents 
to Baker and Morris. In our opinion it 
would not involve invention to substi- 
tute this manner of opening and closing 
a cover with a door instead of with the 
closure disclosed in the patents just re- 
ferred to. 

The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed. 


Land Bought by Veterans 
Tax Exempt in Oregon 


State of Oregon: 
Salem, June 27. 


The law exemptine from taxation the 
property not exceeding $1,000 of cer- 
tain veterans applies to land purchased 
on a contract, although the veteran has 
not yet received a deed, Assistant Attor- 
ney General McDonald has advised the 
district attorney for Clackamas County. 
The exemption applies to veterans of the 
Civil and Indian wars and their widows, 
and to the widows of veterans of the 
Spanish-American War, the opinion ex- « 
plained, 
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North Carolina |Deaths From Auto Accidents | Ruling in Ohio 


Limits Study of | 


Suspicious Fires Pere 


| 
Unwarranted Requests Lead Rate of 26.6 Per 


| . 
To Change in Policy Re. Deaths from automobile accidents in 
°° ae 178 large cities rose 12 per cent in the 
quiring Local Authorities ‘ 
Ras | the preceding year, according to a state- 
Must Act First | ont on June 26 by the Department of | 
| Commerce, which follows in full text: 
State of North Carolina: | The Department of Commerce an- 
Raleigh, June 27. | nounces that during the four weeks ended , 
Because investigations of fires are ex-| June 14, 1930, 78 large cities in the 
pensive and often are made with little or United States reported 647 deaths from 
no ground for belief of incendiary origin, | automobile accidents. This number 
the State insurance department will limit | (647) compares with 603 deaths during 
its future investigations to those which the four weeks ended June 15, 1929. 
have first been referred to local authori-| Most of these deaths were the result of 
ties, as required by statute, the State , accidents which occurred within the cor- 
insurance commissioner, Dan C. Boney, porate limits of the city, although some 
has notified fire insurance companies and | accidents occurred outside of the city 
adjusters in a circular letter just issued. limits. 
Although feeling that the moral effect 
of State investigations is valuable in 
showing the arsonist that all suspicious | jy)... 
fires will be investigated, Mr. Boney) 4y;. 
stated that often preliminary survey by Mar. 
local officers and the adjusters will dis- Feb. 
close that no information could be se-. Jan. 
cured that is worthy of consideration Dec. 
and thus eliminate the expense of an in- Nov. 
vestigation by his department. Commis- are 
sioner Boney’s letter follows in full text: cent, 
Abuse of Practice Charged Aug. 
It has heen the practice of the depart- | July 
ment heretofore to recognize requests June 
from insurance companies, their agents oe 
and adjusters, to investigate suspicious | yar. 9: Dec. 
_— caus ys peo 7, ee kt For the 52-week periods ending , 
See ee ee ‘NS | 14° 1930, and June 15, 1929, the totals 
and to cooperate in every respect with 


4, 1930. .647 
1 1930. .605 
9, 1930. .605 
22, 1930. .57 
22, 1930. .5 
25, 1930. .656 
B, 1929. .6 
30, 1929. . 838 
2, 1929.. 
» 1029. .7% 
1929. .7 
, 1929.. 
1929. .635 
1929. .60: 
3, 1929. .58 
1929, 
, 1929..8 


+ 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Oct. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
July 
June 
May 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Dec. 


June 23, 1929 


; ake ‘ ee rate of 26.6 per 100,000 population as 

utr Gis vary seach 0 comeme the against an earlier rate of 23.7 or an in- 

c : - | single year. 

the practice has been greatly abused in Five cities reported no deaths from 

oa. a arg = meet weeks while seven cities reported no 

of referring losses to the departme “a ‘ 

for the suspicion as to the origin of 

the fire is bas@d purely upon local ru- Cost for Relief of Poor 

fore, resulted in a tremendously unnec- | Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: | 
ae Harrisburg, June 27. | 

gating such losses where a preliminary | & 

E : = : . relief in the State for the year 1928, the | 
ee ts aia ety ot ar last year for which reports are complete, 

; cs cee report of C. W. Parritt, statistician of 
ek oe ~ ae soi the State department of welfare, and 

| McCauley, State secretary of welfare. 

7 i i iary rstand that . s 
bv letting the incendiary understand | The report shows that the cost of poor 
vestigated. . since 1921 when the total cost was 

Procedure Statutes Direct $5,374,507. The number of inmates of 
statutes dealing with the subject of these 1928 there were 11,506 inmates. 
investigations, from which you will note, The per capita cost of maintaining an 
ferred first to the local authorities, either | 97 cents as compared with 72 cents in 
the chief of the fire department or the! 1922, Mrs. McCauley stated. 
limits of the city or town, who is_re- 
quired to make a preliminary investiga- 
ment who will then intercede and co- | State of South Dakota: 
operate with the local authorities in the Pierre, June 27. 
and also to the fact that all the State | distant immediately after falling in a 
maintenance budgets have been reduced | hole and getting wet while duck hunting, 
has become necessary that the depart- accident benefits from the Benefit As- 
ment insist that these losses he first re- sociation of Railway Employes of which 
statutes and in the event the preliminary Mr, Troupe continued te hunt after dry- | 
investigation discloses conditions or evi- | ing himself as well as he could after his 
of the department to assist the local au- | days afterward he developed pneumonia 
thorities, such assistance will be ren-| from which tuberculosis set in. 
opinion that just as good results can be | cujosis resulted, Mr Troupe’s voluntary 
obtained and it will enable me, with the | aq entirely unnecessary exposure was 
gations as a good many of the minor colcly and ‘inf , 

: ee OR eo |S y an pendently of all other 
cases can be successfully concluded by | causes by external, violent and _ acci- 
inspectors to be of much more useful- ee. 
ness to the companies involved and to | that the plaintiff's right of recovery can- 

not be defeated by his negligence if his 
have been averted had he faken more 
pYompt preventive measures is no de- 


oe their representatives for the 78 cities were, respectively, 8,- 
the companies and ee eee “744 and 7,800, which indicate a recent 
in ferreting out and prosecuting those 

oss s : crease of 12 per cent in the rate in a 
initial investigation of these losses, but 
‘some instances by companies and their) aytomobile accidents for the last four 
for investigation where the only reason e aes ‘ 
: Pennsylvania Computes 
mors, often wifounded, and has, there- | 
essary expense to the State in investi- | 
investigation on the part of the aa: | The total cost of administering poor 
aoe sh $11,320,368, according to a 
recognition or the necessary expense in- amounted to ; . & 
pikes : made public June 26 by Mrs. E. S. M. 
tigations have accomplished some good | } ’ 
all suspicious fires would be carefully in relief in the State has grown rapidly 
I am enclosing copies of the three almshouses in 1921 was 8,245 while in 
that in each instance where the origin jnmate in an almshouse in Pennsylvania 
of the fire is suspicious it should be re-| for each day during the year 1928 was! 
police, or the sheriff of the county in 
case the loss is beyond the corporate = ‘ 
Railroad Worker Is Denied 
tion, and if he deems it necessary to re- | Benefits in South Dakota 
fer the loss to the insurance depart- 
investigation. Because Eben W. Troupe did not walk 
Due to the abuses mentioned above briskly to his room six or seven miles 
considerably for this biennium, probably | the Supreme Court of South Dakota has 
necessitating a reduction of personnel, it held that he is not entitled to recover 
ferred to the local authorities for pre- | he was a member. 
liminary investigation as intended by the - According to the majority opinion, 
dence sufficient to warrant the expense | accident. Later he began to get chills 
of dispatching a special representative and then started for his room. Several 
me prometiy. cea ae ag a _| . The court held that assuming the wet- 
y folowing this procedure it 1S MY | ting was an accident from which tuber- 
small force I am able to employ, to oe al : : 
eg d i .* “| a contributing factor and he failed to 
promptly handle the important investi- prove that the disability was caused 
the local authorities without any expense | gental means. 
to anyone, and will enable my specialized : , = ‘ 
In a dissenting opinion it was stated 
the citizens at large. , D \ 
|illness was the direct result of the acci- 
dent. The fact that the illness might 
fense to an action on an insurance pol- 
icy, according to the minority view. 


Pennsylvania Denies Risk 
In Motoreyele Accident 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, June 27.° S 
In construing the provisions of an|* 
accident insurance policy the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania has just held | 
that a motorcycle is neither an auto- 
mobile or a motor-driven car, The | 
policy insured against accident effected 
solely by the wrecking or disablement 
of any private automobile, motor-driven 
car or horse-drawn vehicle, the court 
pointed out. 

It was explained in the opinion that 
the word “vehicle” is much_ broader 
than “automobile” or “car,” and that 
the insurer must have had some definite 
purpose in view in employing the terms 
used in the policy. 

“There is greater danger connected : 
with the operation of a motorcycle than !" 1929, it was stated. 
any other self-propelled, power-driven No deaths from smallpox occurred 
vehicle,” the opinion stated. “The insur-| during the week, it was shown and there 
ance company no doubt had this in mind,, Were less deaths from influenza and 
and because of the definite difference in| PHeumonia than for the week a year ago. 
risk, there is no reason to believe they The statement follows in full text: 
were intended to be included within any The United States Public Health Serv- 
of the classifications made by this pol-|ice has issued the following statement 
icy.” regarding the prevalence of communica- 

The case was that of Jacob H. Dear-, ble diseases in the United States. 
dorff, administrator, Vv. Continental Life! The 96 cities reporting cases used in 
In:urance Co. of St, Louis, Mo., decided! the following table are situated in all 
June 21. parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more 
than 32,125,000. The estimated popula- 
tion of the 89 cities reporting deaths 
is more than 30,535,000. Weeks ended 
June 7, 1930, and June 8, 1929. 

Cases reported 1930 
Diphtheria: 

46 

96 
Meas 

Op MEOtOS as cies 
A ao, cities see eeeeeees 
S. B. 208. Relative to the use of coinsur- | _ Oe thatoe eee 
ance clauses in certain policies of insur- 96 cities 
ance covering losses from fire, lightning or | Poliomyelitis: 
windstorm. Rejected by senate. 47 States 29° 

S. B. 207. To prevent persons, firms or | Scarlet fever: | 
corporations from representing or acting! 46 States ........ 2,892 3,287) 
for fire insurance companies or associa- 96 cities 1313 1/267 | 
tions which have not been duly authorized | Smallpox: | 
to do business in the State. Passed by 46 States 1,062 948 | 
senate. 121 50 | 

H. B. 304. To amend 
relative to mutual 
Passed by house. 

H. B. 322. To require and provide for | Deaths reported 
the certification of titles of motor vehicles. | Influenza and pneumonia: 

Passed by house. } 89 cities 3: | 


mallpox Cases Gain 
But Cause No Deaths 


Measles Also Is More Preval- 
ent, Health Service Reports 


The number of cases of smallpox and 
|'measles during the week ended June 7 
was larger than for the corresponding 
week of last year, according to the weekiy 
health statement made public by the 
Public Health Service, June 26. All other 
, communicable diseases except poliomye- 
litis reported fewer cases than the week 


Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 


State of Louisiana 
(Change in Status) 

S. B. 162. To authorize life insuranes 
companies to deposit with the State treas 
urer security equal to the amount of legal 
reserve on outstanding policies. Passed by 
senate. 


950 
471 


15,300 
5,869 
126 
64 


229 


107 


96 cities ‘ 
Typhoid fever: 
46 States 

96 cities 


the 


insurance 


existing law 
companies. 


43 
4 


year ended June 14, as compared with | 


1 


jance agents 


|tion was made as of Mar, 


In 78 Cities Gain 12 Per Cent 


tment of Commerce Says Total Fatalities for Year| 
Ended June 14 Reached 8,744, Indicating 


100,000 People 


For comparison, the number of deaths 
due to automobile accidents within city 


limits is desirable. Such figures are 


available for the four-week period ended 
June 14, 1930, and for the correspond- 
ing four-week period of 1929 for all of 


the 78 cities, the four-week figure in 


1930 being 514 as contrasted with 519! 


for the 

1929. 
Considering by four-week periods since 

May, 1925, total deaths from automobile 


corresponding four weeks in 


accidents for 78 cities, regardless of place 


of accident, the lowést total (346) ap- 
pears for the four-week period ended 
Mar. 27, 1926, and the highest (842) 
for the four-week period ended Nov. 2, 
1929. The numbers in the 67 periods 
of four weeks were as follows: 


Nov. 
Oct. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
July 
June 
May 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Oct. 


5, 1927. .684 
8, 1927. .662 
10, 1927.. 
13, 1927. .5 
16, 1927..5 
18, 1927. .507 
21, 1927. .5: 
Za, 1087... 
26, 1927.. 
26, 1927. .4 
29, 1927. 
1927... 
1926. 
, 1926, .67 
1926. 

Sept. 11, 1926. 

Aug. 14, 1926.. 
deaths from automobile accidents for the 
corresponding period of 1929. 

For the last four-week period reports 
as to whether deaths occurred from au- 
tomobile accidents within city limits or 
outside were received from all of the 785 
cities reporting’ In these cities in this 
four-week period, the total number of 
deaths from automobile accidents 
647 but only 514 of these were due to 
accidents within city limits. 


General Agents Fined 


In Rate Law Violation 


July 
June 
May 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Feb, 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Oct. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
July 
June 


May 


17, 1926. .482 
19, 1926. .547 
22, 1926. .493 
1926. .4238 
1926. .346 
1926.. 

» 1926.. 


426 


25. .493 
. 492 
25. .421 


First National Underwriting 


Corporation Is Assessed 


$2,500 in New York 


State of New York: 
New York, June 27. 
The First National Underwriting Cor- 


reration, general agents for the Equita. | 


ble Casualty & Surety Company, has 
been fined $2.500 for having violated the 


provisions of the insurance rating laws | 


in regard to premium charges, accord- 
ing to the State superintendent of in- 
surance, Albert Conway. 

Mr. Conway revealed that he recently 
cirected the examiners of the depart- 
ment to inspect the underwriting prac- 
tices of the Equitable, as a result of 
which a fine of $10,000 was assessed 
egainst the company. The _ insurance 
law, it was explained, holds that insur- 
and brokers are equally 
guilty with the company when they par- 


ticipate in transactions in violation of | 


the rating laws. 
“The violations consisted principally in 


issuing policies at inadequate and dis- 


criminatory rates,” said Mr. Conway. 
“Such practices are detrimental to the 
public in that the insurance company, 
through the collection of 
premiums, would not be in a position 


to meet its legitimate obligation except | 


by weakening its financial condition, in 


which event the security underlying its | 


policies is seriously diminished. The 
company is disposed by such practices 
to a policy of niggardly treatment of 
its assured and claimants, and when op- 
portunity affords, is inclined to over- 
charge other members of the public to 
offset the reductions improperly 
granted.” 


The penalty in this case is in line with! 


the superintendent’s policy of eliminat- 
ing abuses found to exist in the insur- 
ance business, it was explained. 


North Carolina Licenses 
Pyramid Life Company 
State of North Carolina: 


Raleigh, June 27. 


The Pyramid Life Insurance Co., of 
Charlotte, was granted a license 
25 by the State insurance commissioner, 


| Dan C. Boney, to do a general life insur- 
| ance business. 


The new company takes 
over the former Charlotte Life Insurance 
Co., including 
name to Pyramid. 

The officers of the new insurance com- 
pany are E. E. Jones, president; Ivey W. 
Stewart, Ernest Ellison and H. B. Heath, 
vice-presidents, and E. Y. 
retary-treasurer, 
ness men, 

The company starts with a paid in 
capital of $133,760, gross assets of $202,- 
514, and a surplus of $39,313. The per- 
sonnel of the officers and directors indi- 
cate that a strong company is in pros- 
pect, with due allowance for time in 
which to build it up, according to Com- 
missioner Boney. 


New York Reports Condition 
Of North Star Company 


State of New York: 

New York, June 27. 
At the request of the North Star In- 
surance Company of New York and in 


order to facilitate its application for ad-| 


mission to the State of California, a pre- 
liminary report of the company’s’ finan- 
cial condition has been made, showing 
total admitted assets of $4,026,239 and 
total liabilities, except capital, of $1,- 
787,963, according to the state 


000, surplus $1,838,276, bringing the sur- 
plus to policyholders to $2,338,276. 

Mr. Conway stated that the examina- 
31, 1930, and 
is the regular statutory examination of 
the company. It was pointed out that 


upon completion of the examination now | 
in progress a more detailed report will | 


be rendered, 


Insurance Law Changes 


Published in New York 


State of NewYork: 

New York, June 27. 
The State superintendent of insurance, 
Albert Conway, has just issued a pam- 
phlet containing a resume of the changes 
made in the New York insurance law by 
the 1930 session of the State legislature. 


Was | 


inadequate | 


June | 


it assets, changing the| 


Kessler, sec- | 
All are Charlotte busi- 


i ; super- | 
intendent of insurance, Albert Conway. | 
The company’s capital paid in was $400,- | 


On Inheritance 


| Proceeds Left ‘in Trust 
| Would Hurt Business 


State of Ohio: 

Columbus, June 27. 
+ A committee representing the Ohio 
| Bankers Association, under the chair- 
manship of F. M. Riddleberger, at a con- 
ference with Attorney General Gilbert 
| Bettman Jane 25, submitted a brief re- 
| questing a reconsideration of the opin- 
}ion of the attorney general promulgated 
Mar. 26, 1930, in which it was held that 
the proceeds of life insurance policies 
| payable to a trustee, who under the terms 
of the trust agreement between the in- 
sured and the trustee is required to col- 
lect the proceeds and pay them over to 
designated beneficiaries, are taxable un- 
jder the Qhio inheritance tax law. (V 
U. S. Daily, 314.) 

The bankers’ committee represented to 
Mr. Bettman that this opinion being 


| acted upon by the State tax commission 


has the result of driving business out 


7!of the State “to the extent of $500,000,- 


000.” They asked the attorney general 


7|to suspend his opinion until the matter 


could be presented to the State legisla- 
ture. 

Mr. Bettman assured the committee at 
|the hearing that it was his desire and 
the desire of the tax commission to do 
all possible to conserve business in Ohio, 
but it was also the duty of the commis- 
|sion and the attorney general to admin- 
ister the laws as they are now upon the 
statute books, that the question involved 
; is a close one, and that it would never 
be raised at all unless the attorney gen- 
eral decided the question in favor of the 
State in advising the tax commission, 

Mr. Bettman, however, stated to the 
committee that he would go into a com- 
| plete reconsideration of the problem and 


with the aid of his staff come to an early | 


conclusion and advise the committee, 


Changes in Status of 
Bills in Congress 


Title 5 — Executive Depart. 
| ments and Government Offi- 


cers and Employes 
215. Relating to classified 
in the District of Columbia. 
|} ate April 7. Passed House, 
24. Sent to conference June 

S. 2980. To authorize and direct 
Comptroller General to allow certain 
penditures in the War Department, 
Senate June 27, 


Title 1O—Army 


| H. R. 3592. To amend the national de- 
fense act so as to more cleariy define the 
status of reserve officers not on active duty 
or on active duty for training only. Passed 
House June 24, Passed Senate June 27 


| Title 15——Commerce and Trade 


| _H. R. 6127, 
; 0 


Ss. employes 
Passed Sen- 
mended, June 
97 
27. 
the 
ex. 
Passed 


To authorize the payment 


| pine Islands. Passed House 


Passed Senate June 27 


27. 


Apr, 


at, 


Criminal Procedure 

| $. 4555. To amend certain sections in the 
code of law for the District of Columbia re. 
lating to offenses against public Policy, 
Passed Senate June 27. 


Title 24—Hospitals, Asylums, 


and Cemeteries 
H. R. 9638. To establish a branch home 
of the National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers in one of the Northwest Pa- 
cific States. Passed House June 11. Passed 
Senate June 27 


«of. 


Tithe 27—Intoxicating Liquors | 
oe Commis- | 
| sioner of Narcoties to pay for information | 


H. R. 3395. Authorizing the 
concerning violations of the narcotic 
;} of the United States. Passed 


| 20. Passed Senate June 27. 
| Title 28—Judicial Code and 


a: 
Judiciary 
H. R. 12599. To amend section 16 of the 
radio act of 1927, Passed House June 23, 
Passed Senate June 27. 
S. 4425. To amend section 284 of the | 
Judicial Code of the United States, relat- 


| ing to grand juries. Passed Senate June 27, 


— © 
| Tithe 29—Labor 

S. 3060. For the establishment of a na- 
tional employment system and for coop- | 
the States in the promotion 


laws 


eration with 
of such system. Reported to House June 26, 


Title 31—Money and Finance 
H. R. 9408. To amend the act of March 8, 
1917, an act making appropriations for the 


| bia. Passed House June 24. 
ate June 27. 

S. 4586. To authorize additional appro- 
priations for the National Arboretum. 
June 27. 


Passed Senate 
H. R. 8159, To authorize appropriation 


Passed 


tary Academy, West Point, N. 
Lewis, Wash.; Fort Benning, Ga. Passed 


House June 5, Passed Senate June 27 
Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 

| H. R. 11729 To legalize a pier and 
wharf at the southerly end of Port Jefferson 
; Harbor, N. Y. Passed House June 9. Passed 
Senate June 27, 

The following bridge bill 
ported to the Senate: H. R. 
Vitle 34—Navy 
_H. R. 6145. To regulate the minimum age 
limit for enlistments in the Naval Reserve 

|or Marine Corps Reserve. Reported to 
House June 27, 


| Title 36 — Patriotic Societies 


and Observations 

H. R. 11409, To authorize the erection 
of a tablet in the Fort Sumter Military 
Reservation to the memory of the garrison 
at Fort Sumter during the siege of 1861, 
Passed House June 11, Passed Senate 
June 27, 

S. 2643. To prolong the life of the George 
Rogers Clark Sesquicentennial Commission 
to June 30, 1935, and to increase the au- 
thorization from $1,000,000 to $1,750,000. 
Passed Senate June 27, , 

H. R. 12235. Creating a “Colonial Na- 
tional Monument” in Virginia. Passed House 
June 9. Passed Senate, amended, June 11, 
| Sent to conference June 16. Conference 

report agreed to by House June 27 


27, 
Title 39—Postal Service 

H. R. 12285, Postal service, motor vehi- 
cle service, truck parts. Passed House 
June Passed Senate June 27, 


Title 40— Public Buildings, 


Property, and Works 
H. R, 11144. To authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to extend, remodel, and 
enlarge the post office building at Washing- 


Y.;. Fort 


| 





has 
12554, 


been re- 


23. 


In a foreword Mr. Conway states that 


the compilation “has the advantage of | 


gathering together the amendments so 
that the changes in the insurance law 
may be considered as a whole.” 


Says Levy on Ingurance. 


f checking charges and arrastre charges on | 
| consignments of goods shipped to Philip- | 


|Titlke 18—Criminal Code and | 


House Jan, | 


general expenses of the District of Colum- | 
Sen- | 


for construction at the United States Mili- | 
'erans’ Bureau of an allotment system pur- | 
suant to which the premiums for war risk | 
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| Rugged Terrain 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEeInc 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Handicaps 


Tax Questioned Road Building in Porto Rico 


‘State Bankers Association Heavy Rainfall Also Offers Serious Difficulty; Rapid 
Progress Made in Last 30 Years 


| Topic I1l—Public Roads 


In this series of articles presenting 
; shown the practical contacts between 
| their place in the administrative organ 
| Public Roads. 
N 
| By Brig. Gen. 
Chief, Bureau of Insular 

N PORTO RICO the mountainous 

I character of the interior and a 

heavy annual rainfall, largely con- 
centrated in certain months of the 
vear, offer serious difficulties in con- 
nection with the construction and 
maintenance of roads and bridges. The 
island forms in general outline an 
irregular parallelogram, its length 
from east to west being a little less 
than 100 miles, and its breadth from 
north to south about 35 miles. 

The ascent from the narrow coastal 
plains to the rugged interior is abrupt, 
some of the summits in the eastern 
end of the island attaining a height 
of over 3,000 feet. This configuration 
of the land and the uniform distribu- 
tion of the rainfall produce serious 
problems as_ regards both general 
road drainage and the control of rap- 
idly flowing streams subject to sudden 
and violent flood conditions. 

* 


* 


JN 1898 Americans found what was, 

for the type of vehicle then in use, 
an excellently constructed and main- 
tained road across the island between 
San Juan on the north coast and Ponce 
on the south. This highway, known 
as the Military Road, was provided, 
tor the most part, with substantial 
bridges. There were, in addition to 
the Military Road, a few short roads 
of similar character. The total of 
hard-surfaced road completed prior to 
American occupation amounted to 167 
miles. 

Other land communications were, as 
a rule, of the most elementary char- 
acter, consisting in the main of what 
were little, if anything, more than 
trails. Vehicular traffic over these was 
restricted and difficult at best and was 
interrupted entirely for a considerable 
part of the year. On June 30, 1929, 
there were 1,107 miles of excellent, 
modern roads with 187 iron or con- 
crete bridges, providing a network of 
good motor highways extending over 
the entire island. 

The hurricane of Sept. 13, 
caused great injury to roads | 
bridges already constructed, and 
greatly handicapped plans for new 
construction. Notwithstanding this a 
total length of 50 miles of new roads, 
with new bridges throughout, was com- 
pleted. There were also constructed 
12 other permanent new bridges of 
over 10 meters span. The total sum 
expended during the year ended June 
1929, on insular road construction 
was $946,218.38. The removal of ob- 

In the first of the next series of art 
tions, to begin with the issue of June 
Postmaster General, Robert S. Regar, 


1928, 
and 


9, 
ov, 


| wl 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


General 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, mm many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-31790. (S) Mail transportation 
routes—Cut-offs. The ratio of 
mileage established when a road was con- 
structed and the grants of public land 
made is to be used by the United States 
in the statement of mail pay regardless 


Lieu 


of the fact that since the construction of | 


the road the company may have ‘constructed 
cut-offs or lieu routes changing the ratio 
lof land-grant to nonland-grant mileage in 
the route. 

Where the transportation 
from a point on the original route 
point on the cut-off or lieu route : 
could not have been reached from the orig- 
inal route, the carrier is entitled to a state- 
| ment of mail pay on the basis of the ratio 
of l nd-grant to nonland-grant mileage 
between the two points. (June 13, 1930.) 

A-31792. (S) Gompensation—Allotments 
for wark risk insurance premiums. 
establishment in the United States 


involved 


Vet- 


insurance policies carried by employes of 
that bureau would be deducted by the dis- 
bursing officer from the compensation of 


| such employes is not authorized. 26 Comp. | 
) (June 13, | 


| Dec. 783; O-11940, Dec. 11, 1925. 
1930.) 
A-31881. 
ents—Navy. ! 
tion of an officer of the N 
sea travel to or from stations beyond the 
continental limits of the United States, 
and where the Department has not tendered 
transportation, the officer may route his 
dependents in any way he pleases without 


(S) Transportation 


reference to actual cost, whether more or| 


less than over the shortest usually trav 
eled route, and he will be entitled to pay- 
ment of commercial cost of transportation 
‘by the direct and usually traveled route 
under section 12 of the act of 10, 
1922, 42 Stat, 631. 8 Comp. 237; 

A-31908. (S) Leases—Additional space— 
Post Offices. Where a lessor not required 
to do so agrees to provide additional space 
for the use of a post office station and it is 
found to be more economical to have the 
lessor construct the additional 
an increased rental than for the Govern- 
ment to do so under the authority to make 
alterations and additions, the lessor may be 
allowed such additional rental as may be 
agreed upon for the additional space not 
exceeding the pro rata amount being paid 


June 
Gen. 


ton, D. C. Passed House June 10, Passed 
Senate June 27. 
Title 43—Public Lands 


‘'H. R, 12967. Granting 
the City of Dunkirk, Chautauqua County, 
N. Y., for street purposes. Passed House 
June 21. Passed Senate June 27. ; 

H. R. 10582. To provide for the addi- 
tion of certain lands to the Lassen Voleanic 
National Park in the State of California. 
Passed House June 2 Reported to Senate 
June 27. 


Title 48—tTerritories and Insu- 


lar Possessions 
S. J. Res. 193. To change the name of 
| the Island of Porto Rico to “Puerto Rico.” 
| Reported to Senate June 27. 


O- 


Copyright 1930 by The United States 


land-grant | 


is; 
to aj 


which | 


The | 


Depend- | 
On permanent change of. sta- | 
avy not involving | 


space for, 


certain land to| 


a topical survey of the Government are 
divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
izations. The present series deals with 


F. LeJ. Parker, 


Affairs, War Department 
structions caused by the hurricane, 
and the surface and other repairs 
made necessary by that disaster, con- 
stituted in themselves an _ extensive 
task, 
* 

ART of this work involved the re- 

moval of over 500,000 cubic meters 
of landslides, the reopening of over 
50 per cent of the drainage ditches, 
and the clearing the culverts and 
bridges of all kinds of debris. The 
cost of this work was nearly $200,000, 
while that of reconstructing and re- 
pairing the bridges, culverts, retaining 
walls, and washed-out portions of 
roadway under maintenance was esti- 
mated at nearly $500,000. 

Road construction and maintenance 
in Porto Rico is in charge of the 
bureau of public works of the depart- 
ment of the interor of the insular 
government. Following the hurricane, 
this bureau was charged, in addition 
to its regular work, with the execu- 
tion, under the plans of the Porto 
Rican Hurricane Relief Commission, 
and subject to the Commission’s gen- 
eral supervision and _ inspection, of 
the road work included in the rehabil- 
itation program undertaken, by the 
Commission, with funds appropriated 
by the United States Congress, in 
April, 1929. 

Prior to June 30, 1929, repair work 
was started on 118 roads in 21 mu- 
nicipalities which had been damaged 
by the hurricane. Much of the money 
was spent in the coffee district where 
damage to crops and farms had been 
particularly severe and where the road 
work was of great value, not only its 
direct results but as a measure of re- 
lief for the distressed population. 

HE present extensive system of 


* 
T fine highways in Porto Rico fur- 
nishes a striking contrast to the con- 
ditions that existed in 1898. The road 
net with its extensive bus and truck 
service provides the means for rela- 
tively rapid and comfortable trans- 
portation to all parts of the island. 
Passenger transport is now effected to 
a large extent by automobile buses. 
On June 30, 1929, 235 such buses were 
engaged in 


~~ * 


* * 


general service between 
the municipalities of the island as com- 
pared to 190 on June 30, 1928. On 
that date there were 16,201 motor ve- 
hicles registered, or more than one 
per 100 (85 plus) of the island’s total 
population according to the census 
of 1930. 


icles, which will deal with Communica- 


30, the Administrative Assistant to the 


will discuss work of his office. 
Daily Publishing Corporation 


| American Delegate Named 
For Medical Conference 


The United States will be officially 
represented at the second Latin Ameri- 
can conference on neuriatry, psychiatry, 
and legal medicine in Rio de Janeiro in 
| July, according to an announcement by 
|the Department of State June 27 which 
follows in full text: 

The government of Brazil, through its 
| ambassador at Washington, has invited 
| this Government to be represented in the 

second Latin American conference on 
| neuriatry, psychiatry, and legal medi- 
| cine to be held at Rio de Janeiro from 
| July 6 to 13, 1930. 
At the suggestion of the Treasury De- 
| partment, Surgeon Vance B. Murray of 
'the Public Health Service, on duty at 
| Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires, has 


ernment at the proposed congress. 


when the additional space is made available 
for the space now occupied under the lease. 
(June 13, 1930.) 
A-31590. Standard 
tion Contracts- 


Form of Construc- 
Delays—Notice—Liquidated 
damages. Under the Standard Government 
Form of Construction Contracts, there 
no legal authority for remission of liqui- 
|dated damages accrued to the Govern- 
;}ment thereunder, on account of unexcused 
delays in completing the work, where the 
|contractor failed to comply with the terms 
of the contract with respect to the sub- 
mission of a written notice as to the delays 
within 10 days from the beginning thereof. 
8 Comp. Gen. 536; 9 id. 164. (June 17, 1930.) 

A-32011. Property, private—Lost in Mili- 
tary Service. The act of Mar. 4, 1885, 23 
Stat. 350, as amended by the act of Mar. 
14, 1921, 41 Stat. 1436, as authoriz- 
ing reimbursement for private property lost 
in military service includes only property 


is 


belonging to and in the actual or construc- | 
tive possession of Army personnel therein | 


described and does not apply to mail mat- 
ter, express or freight consigned to Army 
personnel and lost in transit. Claim will 
| be reported to the Congress for its con- 
|sideration pursuant to the act of Apr. 
| 10, 1928, 45 Stat. 413. (June 17, 1930.) 

| A-28444, Oct. 4, 1929; 8 Comp. Gen. 444, 

sta- 


|sea travel of dependents to or from 


|tions beyond the continental limits of the | 


United States, and no transportation is 
available on Government transports, the 
officer is entitled to reimbursement of ac- 


tual expenses incurred not to exceed what | 


| it would have cost over the shortest usually 
traveled route; the officer cannot by se- 
curing cheaper accommodations by a cir- 
cuitous route create a right to a payment 
of the difference between his expenditures 
over the circuitous route and what it would 
| have cost over the direct route. (June 13, 
| 1930.) 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these 
may be obtained b+ writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 


| Nevada—Reports of Cases determined by 
The Supreme Court of The State of Ne- 
Clerk of Su- | 


vada, Vol, li, Eva Hatton, 
preme Court, Carson City, 1929. 


Wisconsin—The Wisconsin Statutes, Vol. i, 


E. E. Brossard, Revisor, Madison, 1929. 


North Carolina—The Cases Argued and De- 
Court of The 
by 


termined In The Supreme 
State of North Carolina, Reported 
Robert C. Strong, Raleigh, 1930, 


Illinois—Tenth Annual Report of The Tax 
State of Illinois, 


| Commission of The 


Springfield, 1930, 


been designated to represent this Gov- | 


On permanent change of station involving | 


New Books Received® 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number. 
is at end of last line. 


| Ames, Alden, ed. 
ing and practice, edited by ... 

Chicago, Callaghan and co., 1930. 

30-12595 

Bassett, Ralph Henry. Romantic Ceylon; 

| its history, legend and story, by _ 


California cases on plead- 
505 p. 








Drawings by Kathleen Murdoch and 
| 1929. 30-12478 
Blagden, Ola Gates. Happyland. 75 p. Bos. 
1929. 30-12494 
| Budge, Sir Ernest Alfred Thompson Wallis. 
the Greek, demotic and hierogyphic texts 
of the decree inscribed on the Rosetta 
Ptolemy v Epiphanes (203-181 B. C.) 
with English translations and a_ short 
tion hieroglyphs, and an appendix con- 
taining translations of the stelae of San 
with twenty-three plates. 325 
London, The Religious tract 
Conference on research in child develop- 
ment. 3d, Toronto, 1929. Third Confer- 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada, 
May 2-4, 1929 2 v. Washington, 
National research council, 1929. 30-12474 
Damon, Samuel Foster. Thomas Holley 
; from his poems; a strange chapter in 
| American literary history. 305 p. N. Y., 
Ewert, P. Harry. . A study of the effect 
| of inverted retinal stimulation upon spa- 
Psychological laboratories of Clark 
versity. (Genetic psychology monographs, 
Worcester, Mass., Clark university, 1930, 
30-12471 
and real estate brokers in Pennsylvania. 
424 p. Phil., George T. Bisel co., 1930. 
| French, Howard Dean. The lost cricket and 
other stories for children. 205 | ee 
| Gardner, Samuel J. Poems and epigrams. 
| 61p. Greenville, S. C., 1930. 30-12489 
by... 90 p. (School betterment studies, 
2, no. 2.) 90 p. 


J. Laws. 253 p., illus. London, C. Palmer, 
ton, The Christopher publishing house, 
The Rosetta stone inthe British museum; 
stone conferring additional honours on 
history of the decipherment of the Egyp- 
(Tanis) and Tall al-Muskhutah, by ... 
ie 
1929. 12504 
ence on research in child development, 
b:.. G. Committee on child development, 
Chivers, friend of Poe, with selections 
Harper & brothers, 1930. 30-12492 
tially coordinated behavior; from ‘¥ 
unt 
vol. vii, no. 3 & 4.) p. 177-363, illus. 
Frankel, Harold A. A guide for notaries 
30-12596 
| The Abingdon press, 1930. 30-12043 
| Gerwig. George William. . « Character, 
C. Frick educational commission, 


' 
: v. Pittsburgh, Pa., Henry 
| 1930. 
| 30-12472 
‘Gras, Norman Scott Brien. The economic 
| and social history of an English village 
| (Crawley, Hampshire) A. D. 909-1928, 
; by... and Ethel Culbert Gras. (Har- 
; vard economic studies. vol. xxxiv.) 730 
| Ps Cambridge, Harvard university press, 
| 1930. 30-12233 
| Hall, Herman Skerry. . Trade training 
| in school and plant; a handbook for the 
trade instructer. (The Century voca 
tional series, ed. by ©. A. Prosser.) se 
p., illus. N. Y., The Century co., 1930. 
30-12467 
Pollock. Lord 
memoir is 
226 p. Lon- 


Hanworth, Ernest Murray 
Chief Baron Pollock; a 
grandson Lord Hanworth. 
don, J. Murray, 1929. 30-12603 

| Headley, Burton F. The messenger. 346 
p. Sharon, Pa., The author, 1930, 

30-12044 

Hill, Howard Copeland. Reading and liv- 
ing, for middle grades ... by ... Rollo 
L. Lyman ... and Nelle E. Moore... 
with illustrations by Norman Brochardt. 
3 v., illus. N. Y., C. Seribner’s sons, 1930. 

30-12491 
| Hoover, Oliver Perry. Jesus’ personal cam- 
| paign among the Gentiles. 60 p. Boston, 

R. G. Badger, 1930. 80-12040 

Horne, Charles’ Francis. Europe, the 

| mother of America, by and Olive 
Bucks , 294 p.. illus. Y., Charles 
E. Merrill co., 1930. 30-12236 

| Humphrey, Richard Burton. Simplified 
| notary manual (Texas) 3d ed. By... 
154 p. Dallas, Richardson, Tex., Harben- 

| Spotts co., 1929. 30-12597 

| Hwang, Pu. Errors and improvement in 

) rating English compositions by means pf 

Thigh: 


by 


N. 


a composition scale, by 
(Ph. D.)—Columbia university, 1930, 
Vita. Published also as Teachers col- 
lege, Columbia university, Contributions 
to education, No. 417.) 67 p., N. Y., 
Teachers college, Columbia university, 
19380. 30-12468 
Jacobi, Elizabeth Pongracz. When I was 
a girl in Hungary, by ..°. illustrated 
from photographs. (Children of other 
| lands books.) 142 p. Boston, Lothrop, 
| Lee & Shepherd co., 1930. 30-12231 
' 30-12231 
| Johnson, Oscar Theodore. The salo > 
smasher, and other poems. 78 p._ Bos- 
ton, H. Vinal, Itd., 1930. 30-12488 
Johnston, Alex. The life and letters of Sir 
| Harry Johnston. 350 p. London, J. Cape, 
1929, 30-12477 
Joseph, Louis A. ... Commercial law. (Ox- 
ford review series.) 216 p. N. Y., Oxford 
book co., 1930. 30-12599 
Kirwin, Dora Louise. Spoken English, for 
intermediate grades, by . and Adela 
| Maceda Lecaros. 1 v., illus. Phil., The 
John C. Winston co., 1929. 30-12493 
Little, Clarence Cook. The awakening col- 
lege. 282 p. N. Y., W. W. Norton & co., 
i 1930. 30-12473 
Macdonald, Marion Ethel. Practical sta- 
tistics for teachers (a text and work 
book). 176 p. N. Y., The Macmillan co., 
1930. 30-12466 
: M’Neil, Allan. The mercantile law of Scot- 
i land, by ...and J. A. Lillie... 2d ed. 
358 p. Edinburgh, W. Green and son, 
1929. 30-12602 
Merrifield, Mrs. Frances Fouraker. A mod- 
ern English grammar. 162 p. Dallas. 
1929, 30-12487 
: Michaud, Regis. Emerson, the enraptured 
| Yankee, by translated from the 
| French by George Boas. 444 p. N. Y., 
Harper & brothers. 1930. 30-12497 
| Monkhouse, Allan Noble. Paul Felice, a 
play in four acts. 96 p. London, V. 
Gollancz, 1930. 30-12485 
Peck, Epaphroditus. The law of persons 
and of domestic relations, by . . . 3d ed., 
rev. to date. (National textbook series; 
E. M. Morgan, general editor.) 48J,p. 
Chicago, Callaghan and co., 1930. a 
30-12598 


| 


| 


| 


Government Book# 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 

| given. In ordering, full title, and not 

| the card numbers, should be given. 
Soil Survey of Wayne County, Indiana, Part 
I—Number 21, Series 1925. Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, In Cooperation 
with Purdue University Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. Price, 20 cents. 
Agr. 30-693 
The Balance of International Payments of 
the United States in 1929—T. I. B. No. 
698. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, United States Department of 
Commerce.” Price, 10 cents. (23-26806 ) 


publications  Squab Raising—Farmers’ Bulletin No. 684, 


United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Price, 5 cents. [Agr. 25-754] 
List of publications relating to Forestry, 
Tree Planting, Wood Tests, and Lumber 
Industries—Price List 43, 23d Edition. 
Free at Superintendent of Documents. 
(26-26171) 
The Flora of the Denver and Associated 
Formations of Colorado—Geological Sur- 
vey Professional Paper 155, United States 
Department of the Interior. Price, &0 
cents. GS30-137 
| Shorter Contributions to General Geology, 
1929—Geological Survey Professional Pa- 
|} per 158, United States Department of he 
} Interior. Price, 70 cents, (GS1579 
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Local Commission Growth of Holding Company 


Found Important 
Factor in Traffie 


National Conference Asserts 
Bodies of Public Officials, 
Citizens and Engineers 
Are Proving Effective 


Local traffic commissions, composed of 


public officials and citizens, and assisted | 


by engineers, provide one of the best 

means of meeting the immediate prob- 
lems of congestion on the streets of 

towns and cities, the national conference 
on street and highway safety stated on 

June 27. 

The statement is one of a series dis- 
cyssing findings of the third national 
mecting of the conference, held recently 
in Washington, with the Secretary of 
Commerce, Robert P. Lamont, as chair- 
man. The staterhent follows in full text: 

The commissions should be under vig- 
orous official leadership, the conference 

believes, with centralized responsibility 
and encouraging the effective adminis- 
tration and enforcement of traffic meas- 
ures, 

The conference in its session urged 
that these commissions have specialzed 
engineering guidance, and expressed the 
belief that forceful execution of sound 
programs, based on carefully collected 
facts and carefully made surveys, will 

wealiminate or materialy relieve most of 
the traffic congestion within towns and 
cities. 

Thorough Traffic Surveys 

In expressing its position in the mat- 
ter. the conference said: 

“Many thorough traffic surveys have 
been made in the last four years, and 
when followed by plans vorked out un- 
der competent technical guidance and 
vigorously executed, have proven their 
effectiveness. 

“The results achieved by well organ- 
ized commissions and by sound engineer- 
ing approach to the traffic problem have 
been outstanding experiences in street 
and highway traffic practice since the 
last conference. 

“Each municipality faced with seri- 
ous traffic problems should have a traf- 
tic commission with appropriate official 
and citizen representation. In metro- 
politan areas a similar agency should 
be established to coordinate the traffic 
control plans of the various jurisdictions 
comprising the area.” 

In pointing out that a program of re- 
lief in any community should be di- 
vided into plans for immediate improve- 
ment and for permanent relief, the con- 
ference emphasized that larger commu- 
nities should have the continuing service 
of an engineer or engineers who have 
specialized in traffic matters and vehicu- 
lar movement. 

Through the service of engineers the 
conference believes that defects in the 
planning of streets or highways, which 
often lead to traffic accidents or fatal- 
ities, and the construction of roads that 
are frequently found to be of insufficient 
width for the volume of traffic that is 
later thrust upon them, can in a large 
measure be avoided. 

Anticipating Road Demands 

More especially the conference be- 
lieves that the traffic needs and demands 
upon the streets and highways for the 
rext 10 or 15 years should be ade- 
quatelv anticipated and cared for. 

Estimates in automobile trade circles 

ra that the total registration of pas- 
senger cars and motor trucks in use 
hy the end of 1930 will approach or 
approximate the 28,500,000 mark, with 
an additional 160,000 Federal, State and 
Jocal cars and trucks that are tax ex- 
e«mpt and not included in the usual regis- 
trations. 

In 1915 the total number of registered 
passenger cars, vehicles and trucks in 
the United States was 2.454.666; in 1920 
the total number was 9,251,941, and in 
1925 the total number was 19,954,347. 

The estimated 15-year gain at the end 
of 1930 in registered vehicles is 26,000,- 
000; the estimated 10-year gain by the 
end of this year is 19,300,000, and the 
estimated 5-year gain by the end of the 
vear is 8,500,000. No estimate was made 
of the number of vehicles that will be 
in use at the end of the next 10 years. 

Engineering Advice Vital 

In view af the increasing traffic de- 
mands competent engineering advice and 
guidance is considered by the conference 
to be essential in handling traffic and 
road problems in towns and cities, espe- 
cially in densely populated and metro- 
politan, areas, and in States with a high 
registration of vehicles in proportion to 
1 ovulation. 

The conference ia discussing this 
phase of the congestion problem, said: 

“Effective and lasting remedies must 
correct the primary causes of conges- 
tion; they must put the available facili- 
ties to the best use; provide needed ad- 
Citional traffic capacity, and coordinate 
land utilization with traffic and trans- 
portation facilities.” 

Immediate measures for the improve- 
ment of traffic congestion, in the view 
of the conference, do not require any 
material change in existing street facili- 
t&s. It is believed that adequate con- 
trol of traffic at important street cross- 


* 


ings, enforcement of sound regulations, | 


the marking of through highways, stand- 
adiged rules for making turns, and di- 
verting through traffic around congested 
districts and removing it from purely 
local traffic, will frequently afford im- 
mediate improvement. 

Permanent relief, however, will re- 
suire a longer period of time, and in- 
volves the question of adequate finances. 
Measures for permanent relief are re- 
garded as absolutely essential to the 
avoidance of future congestion, or a 
quick return of the present congested 
condition under an enlarged use of au- 
tomobiles. 

Permanent Relief Program 

The program for permanent relief 
takes into consideration better street and 
highway intersections, the widening of 
roads, the elimination of “bottle necks,” 
and the construction of belt lines and en- 
circling streets and _ thoroughfares 
around congested districts or areas with 
ea large concentration of purely local 
traffic. 

Continuous study of the building of 
new arterial highways is another phase 
of the program. The conference sug- 
gests that one of the important features 
of the program is that of securing at the 
earliest possible time the rights of way 
that will be needed for future enlarge- 
ments and extensions, 

The conference said further: 

“There is also the fundamental need of 
creating an adequate plan of major thor- 
oughfares, with consideration given to 
‘ : “appropriate use thereon of all mod- 


For Utility Stock Is O 


Transcript of Testimony at Trade Commission Inquiry 


Shows Steps in Organization and Development of 
National Power & Light Company 


Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony June 23 by W. H. England, an 
employe of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, appearing as a witness in 
the Commission’s investigation of 
financial phases of power and gas 
utility activities, follow: 
| Mr. Healy. This morning we want to 
| devote ourselves to the National Power 
& Light Company. I will call Colonel 
| England as the first witness. 

By Mr. Healy: 

Q. When and where was the National 
|Power & Light Company incorporated? 
A. The first National Power & Light 
Company was incorporated as a holding 
company under the laws of the State of 
New Jersey, Dec. 28, 1921, as a successor 
in reorganization of the still older com- 
pany, the American Cities Company. 

Q. Who organized this National Power 
& Light Company? A. The Electric 
Bond & Share Company participated in 
the organization of the first National 
Power & Light Company and with Isidore 
Newman & Son, a copartnership of New 
Orleans, La., acted as banker in the re- 
organization of the National Power & 
Light Company. 

Q. When and where was the American 
Cities Company incorporated. A. The 
American Cities Company was incorpor- 
ated under the laws of the State of New 
Jersey, June 19, 1911, and it succeeded 
another holding company called the 
American Cities Railway & Light Com- 
pany. 

Q. When and where was the American 
Cities Railway & Light Company incor- 
porated ? 

A. It was incorporated under the laws 
of the State of New Jersey, June 16, 
{1906. This company was a venture of 
‘one J. K. Newman, in which S. Z. Mitch- 
ell was interested. The American Cities 
Railway & Light Company sold its as- 
sets ‘to the American Cities Company. 

Q. Prior to the reorganization of the 
American Cities Company, did it come 
|under the control of any other company? 
A. Yes, sir. Control of the American 
| Cities Company was acquired by the 
; United Gas & Electric Company. 

Q. Were any of the officers of the 
Electric Bond & Share Company, iden- 
tified with the United-Gas & Electric 
'Corporation? A. Yes, sir. Mr. S. Z. 
Mitchell had been a director of the 
United Gas & Electric Corporation since 
1915 and 1914. , 

Q. What were the circumstances lead- 
ing up to the reorganization of the 
American Cities Company and the for- 
mation of the National Power & Light 
Company? A. During the World War 
the earnings of the subsidiaries of the 


American Cities Company decreased and | 


receivers were appointed to take 
the management of some of them. 
aggregate earnings available for divi- 
|aends of subsidiaries of the American 
Cities Company decreased from $2,531,- 


over 


The 


549 in 1912 to $1,381,435 in 1915 and to 


only $391,611 in 1918. 
| American Cities Company cut its pre- 
ferred dividends in half in 1915, sus- 
pended them entirely in 1917, and had a 
deficit of over $317,000 after paying 
Lond interest in 1918, and a deficit of 
ever $575,000 in 1918. 


Improvement Claimed 
In Subsidiaries 


Q. After the reorganization of the 
American Cities Company and the for- 
mation of the National Power & Light 
Company, was there an improvement in 
the subsidiaries? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How was it shown? 

A. The National Power & Light Com- 
pany was formed at the close of 1921. 
At the end of 1921 the installed generat- 
ing capacity was 97,750 kilowatts with 
10,000 kilowatts under construction, At 
the end of 1924 the installed capacity 
had been increased to 158,550 kilowatts, 
with 20,000 under construction. The 
transmission lines had been increased 
from 194 miles at the end of 1921 to 
229 miles at the end of 1924. 

The quantity of electric energy in- 
creased from 374,367,000 kilowatt hours 
in 1921 to 5,777,348,000 in 1924. The 
gross earnings of the controlled compa- 
nies in the meanwhile increased from 
$18,262,000 to $22,886,000. Part of these 
increases was due to the incorporation 
of statistics in the Mackson Railway & 
Light Company, which was part of the 
system of the National Power & Light 
Company but not part of the American 
Cities Company. 

Q. What effect did this improvement 
in business have upon the market price 
of the common stock of the National 
Power & Light Company? <A. The mar- 
ket price of the common stock of the 
National Power & Light Company in- 
{creased from $25 per share in 1922, 
soon after its organization, to a high or 
$204 per share in 1924, and to a maxi- 
mum of $350 per share in 1925, just 
prior to a 15 to 1 split-up in the num- 
ber of shares at the organization of 
the present National Power & Light 
Company in December 1925. 

Q. When and where was the present 
National Power & Light Company or- 
ganized ? A. The present National 
Power & Light Company and the United 
Investors Securities Company were con- 
solidated on Dec. 8, 1925, to form the 
present National Power & Light Com- 
pany. The National Power & Light 
Company was incorporated in the State 
of New Jersey Dec. 7, 1925. | 

Q. When and where was the United 
Investors Securities Company incorpo- 
rated? A. The United Investors Secur- 
ities Company was incorporated in New 
Jersey Nov. 2, 1925, and had acquired 
over 90 per cent of the common stock 
of the old Carolina Power & Light Com- 
pany prior to its merger with the Na- 
tional Power & Light Company to form 
the present National Power & Light 
Company. 

Q. Where are the offices of the Na- 
tional Power & Light Company? A. 
The offices of the National Power & 


ern agencies of transportation—rapid 
transit, street cars, motor buses, com- 
mercial vehicles, taxicabs and private 
automobiles—so correlated as to best 
serve the needs of the community.” 

The conference declared that sound 
planning for traffic facilities involves a 
study of the character of land use and 
occupancy, and particularly the intensity 
of the use of land in given areas, and in 
places where street traffic is likely to in- 
crease. Traffic facilities must, in the 
view of the conference, be kept in bal- 
ance with the use of land. 


In consequence, 
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Light Company are at No. Rector 
Street, New York City. 

That is the same address as 
Electric Bond & Share Company? 
Yes, sir, 

Q. Does the National Power & Light 


the 
A. 


Company pay rent to the Electric Bond | 


& Share Company for these offices? A. 
It does not. 

Q. How is the National Power & Light 
Company staffed and who pays the sal- 
aries of its officers and employes? A. 


The National Power & Light Company | 


is entirely staffed by officers and em- 
ployes of the Electric Bond & Share 
Company, and the salaries of its officers 
and employes are paid by the Electric 
Bond & Share Company. 

Q. How much of the voting stock of 
the National Power & Light Company 
does the Electric Bond & Share Com- 
pany own? A. On Dec. 31, 1929, the 
Electric Bond & Share Company 
2,170,483 shares of common stock out of 
the total of 5,434,734 shares outstand- 
ing, or 40 per cent of the total voting 
stock outstanding. 

Q. Did the Electric Bond & Share Com- 
pany also own some of the preferred 
stock? A. No, sir; it did not. 

Q. What proportion of the total out- 
,Standing common and preferred as of 
Dec. 31, 1929, was the Electric Bond & 
Share Company’s of common? A. Thirty- 
eight per cent. 

Q. How did the Electric Bond & Share 
Company's holdings of voting stock in 
National Power & Light Company com- 
pare with its ownership in the other hold- 
ing companies in the Electric Bond & 
Share Company group? A, As of Dee. 
al, 1929, the Electric Bond & Share Com- 
pany owned 16 per cent of the common 
stock of the American Gas & Electric 
Company, for whom it rendered financial 
service. And 15 per cent of its common 
and prefgrred stock outstanding. 
;owned 30 per cent of the common stock 
of American Power & Light Compahy 
and 19 per cent of the common and pre- 
ferred combined. It had 30 per cent of 
Electric Power & Light Company com- 
|mon and 23 per cent of both common and 
preferred, as contrasted to 40 per cent 
|of the common stock, as already stated, 
of the National Power & Light Company. 

Q. How many States and what States 
are shown as those in which subsidiaries 
of the National Power & Light Com- 


pany supplied electric power and light |! 


and 
Six 


other public utility services? A. 
States, as follows: Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Alabama and Texas. 

Q. In what States do the subsidiaries 
of the National Power & Light Com- 
pany distribute electric energy or gas at 
the present time? A. In the six States 
just named. 

Q. Can you give some measure of the 
‘importance of the business of the com- 
panies controlled by the National Power 
}& Light Company? A. For the year 
11929 companies in the National Power 
& Light Company group, operating in 
}seven States, served 927 communities 
; with electric light and power; 163 com- 
munities with transportation; 30 with 
manufactured gas; one with natural gas: 
11 with water; 3 with steam heat, and 
6 with ice—making a total, irrespective 
ofthe class of service of 955 communi- 
|ties. The population served was 3,255,- 
000; customers served with electric light, 
653,816; with manufactured and natural 
gas, 95,947. 

'  Q. 94,947 what? A. That is customers. 
|Of electric generating capacity installed 
there were 745,846 kilowatts. The miles 
of transmission lines 11,000 volts and 
over were 5,202; the miles of transmis- 
sion lines of 11,000 volts and under were 

15.516; making the total of electric trans- 
mission lines 18,718 miles. 

During 1929, the generating 
output, including purchased power, was 
3,002,834,000 kilowatt hours. 

The manufactured gas sent out was 
3.151.119 thousand-feet, and the natural 
gas 2,471,550 thousand-feet. or a total 
of 5,622,669 thousand-feet of gas. 

What was the manufactured gas sent 
out? A. 3,151,119 thousand-feet. 

Q. You stated that companies in the 
National Power & Light Company group 
operated in six States. The statistics 
which you have just called attention to 
show that they operated in seven States. 
Will you account for this difference? A. 
Companies in the National Power & 
Light Company group distributed elec- 
tric energy and (or) gas to communities 
in six different States. An_ electric 
street railway operated in Phillips- 
burg, N. J.. which just across the 
river from Easton, Pa., which is served 
with electricity by the Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Company. New Jersey 
accounts for the seventh State, but no 
electric or gas business is done in that 
State. 

Q. How does the business of the Na- 
tional Power & Light Company compare 
with the total for the three supervised 


1s 


Is 


companies in the Electric Bond & Share | 


Corporation groun: that is, the ‘.meri- 
can Power & Light Company, Electric 
Power & Light Corporation and National 
Power & Light Company? 

A. Subsidiaries of the National Power 
& Light Company had nearly 361% per 
cent of the total number of electric cus- 
tomers; 31 per cent of the gas customers; 
30 per cent of installed electric generat- 
ing capacity; 28.9 per cent of the total 
electric output, including purchased 
power; and only 4.2 per cent of the total 
gas sent out. Those statistics are for 
the year 1929, 

Q. What is the situation with respect 
to the electric business of all the United 
States? That is, making the compari- 
son with the National Power & Light 
Company part of that business? A. 
Based on the United States Geological 
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Chicago, Mi 
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1930 
,738,080 
038,760 
041,953 

2.567,084 
2,357,667 
4,472,507 
10,137,151 
1,904,802 
804,000 
804,000 
1,103,756 
735,416 
11,340.00 

84.2 
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Gas Industry 


Weather Service Analysis of Radio Distribution Basis Considered 
utlined For Airways to Reveals 


| Be Expande 


‘Three New Stations Will Be 
Opened at Atlanta, Dallas, 
And Portland, Oregon, 
Bureau Announces 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
airways are supplemented by specialized, 
short-period airways forecasts which are 
based primarily on the twice-daily, coun- 
try-wide reports and weather maps, used 
in the general forecasting service, and, 
secondarily, on a series of three-hourly 
reports concentrated at designated cen- 
‘ters from a well-selected network of 
stations. 

Some of these reporting stations are 
on the airways and others are at a con- 
siderable distance from them. At pres- 
ent the centers to which these reports 
go and from which the short-period fore- 
casts are issued are the airport stations 
at Cleveland, Ohio; Fort Crook, Nebr.; 
Salt Lake City, Utah; and Oakland, Calif. 
After July 1, the increased appropriation 
will enable the Bureau to open three 
new offices, at Atlanta, Ga., at Dallas, 
Tex., and at Portland, Oreg. About 110 
reporting stations will transmit to these 
forecasting centers. 

Bulletins and short-period forecasts 
based on these reports will be sent by 
teletype from the seven centers to other 
airports and to landing fields and_ will 
also’ be broadcast to aircraft in flight 
through a rapidly expanding network of 
radio stations maintained by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The Weather Bureau's program pro- 
vides for the establishment of observa- 
tion from pilot balloons at several addi- 
tional stations, incldding Albuquerque, 
N. Mex.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Dallas and 
Del Rio, Tex.; Elko, Nev.; and North 
Platte, Nebr. 

Alaska Service Increased 

Outside of continental United States, 
the Bureau increasing its airways 
service in Alaska, where a new first®order 
station is being organized at Nome. Pilot 
balloons will be stationed at Nome and 
Fairbanks. The service in the Hawaiian 
Islands will include a chain of inter- 
island stations from which reports will 
be transmitted by radio to Honolulu, 
there to be made available for the in- 
formation o¢ pilots flying from one island 
to another. 

The Weather Bureau also announces 
that it continuing its investigations 
with kites, captive, pilot and sounding 
balloons and airplanes (through coopera- 
tion with the Navy Department), and is 
now engaged also in studies of ice forma- 
tion on aircraft, turbulence or gustiness 
and other problems. The Bureau's ap- 
propriation for all phases of its air- 
ways forecasting and study is $1,400,000, 
——————————————— ey 
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Survey, total companies in the National 
Power & Light Company group had 2.5 
per cent of the installed generating ca- 
pacity of the United States, Jan. 1, 1929, 
and about 3 per cent of the total quan- 
tity of eleetricity generated in the United 
States during 1929, 

Q. In 1929, what were the gross earn- 
ings of companies in the National Power 
& Light Corporation by class of busi- 
ness? <A. During 1929 the total gross 
earnings of companies in the National 
Power & Light Corporation group was 
$79.812,104. Of this amount $60,444,- 
060 was derived from the sale of electric 
power and light; $14,044,274 was derived 
from transportation; $2,683,297 from the 
sale of manufactured gas; $1,417,215 
from the sale of natural gas; and the 
remainder came from gas, water, heat- 
ing and miscellaneous services. 

Q. What were the proportions from the 
principal sources? A. Over 75.7 per cent 
of the total gross earnings was derived 
from the sale of electric energy; 17.6 per 
cent from transportation; 5.1 per cent 
from the sale of natural and artificial 
gas; and the remainder, 1.6 per cent, 
from water, heating and miscellaneous 
service. 

Q. What proportion was this of the 
total for the three completely supervised 


domestic holding companies in the Elec-, 


trie Bond & Share Company group? A. 
The gross earnings constituted approxi- 
mately 35 per cent of the total gross 
revenue of $228,677,694 for the three 
completely supervised domestic holding 
company groups. 


Q. Are any of the operating companies | 


of the National Power & Light Company 
group engaged in transmitting electric 
energy across a State line? 
|the operating companies, namely, Caro- 
lina Power & Light Company and’ the 
Memphis Power & Light Company, trans- 
mitted electric energy across State lines 
in 1929, and two other companies, the 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Company 
and the Tennessee Public Service Com- 
pany, purchased electric energy which 
was transmitted across State lines dur- 
jing 1929. 

Q. Do any of these companies operate 
more than one State? 

A. Yes. The Carolina Power & Light 
Company operates in two States, North 
Carolina and South Carolina, 


in 


Q. What proportion of the electric en-+ 


ergy available for distribution was trans- 
mitted across State lines by the Carolina 
Power & Light Company and the Mem- 
phis Power & Light Company. A. 21.1 
per cent by the Carolina Power & Light 
Company and 17.2 per cent by the Meni- 
phis Power & Light Company. 

Q. For what years are these figures 
given? <A. These figures are given for 
the year 1929, 

Q. What proportion of the total electric 
energy available for distribution by the 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Company 
was generated outside the State of Penn- 
rsylvania? <A. Only 0,06 per cent during 
1929. 
| Q. What proportion of the electric en- 


A. Two of 


d Evaluation Under New Unit System of Federal Radio 


Commission Shows Maximum Passed for 


Country 


An analysis of the distribution of 
broadcasting facilities throughout the! 
United States under the new “unit sys- 
tem” of evaluation adopted by the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission, shows that the 
country as a whole has approximately 
424 units, or 24 in excess of the maxi- 
mum the Commission has established. 

The analysis, made public June 26, 
discloses that the first two of the five 
radio zones into which the Nation is di- 
vided are “under quota,” and that the 
other three zones have excesses ranging 
up to as high as 20 units. Although 
there is no immediate plan to reduce the 
units in States which are over quota, it 
was explained orally that if the law re- 
quiring equal distribution is to be com- 
plied with to the letter, there necessarily | 
would have to be revisions of a sweeping 
nature. 

The “unit system,” it was explained at 
the Commission’s engineering division, 
provides a new “yardstick” by Which the 
broadcasting facilities actually allotted 
to zones and States can be computed. 
The Davis equalization amendment -to 
the radio act of 1927 provides that sta- 
tions, power and hours of operation be 
allocated equally among the States and 
zones according to population. Hereto- 
fore there have been no establifhed 
“quotas,” since there was no simplified 
method of evaluatine the various cate- 
gories of stations. 


New York, Chicago 
And Los Angeles Lead 


The analysis is based on the unit for- 
mula as’ specified in a general order (No. 
2), adopted by the Commission 10 days 
ago. A station of 1,000 watts operating 
on a channel along with one or more | 
stations is established as one unit. A 
station in the “cleared channel” cate- | 
gory, using 5,000 watts or more, and| 
operating on an exclusive channel, is 
rated at 5 units, while the unit values | 
of other classes of stations are pro-| 
rated accordingly. 

The most “over-quota” areas are 
New York, Chicago and Los Angeles, 
which have large excesses in broadcast- | 
ing units, it was explained. These ex- 
cesses, however, are credited to the 
States rather than to the metropolitan 
areas. 

Under the 400 unit maximum, each 
of the five radio zones is entitled to 80 
units. These units are divided into 47 
“cleared channel” units; 26 regional | 

Total units due, A; 
quota, FE, 


’ 


assigned, B. Units due 


A 
gO 
x0 
PU) 
a0 
R0 


" B 
44.19 
68.33 
89.19 
99.61 
92.73 


Zone I 

Zone Il 
Zone Ill 
Zone IV 
Zone V 


400 424.05 


Cotton Oil Operators * 
In Georgia Are Defended 


Atlanta, Ga., June 27.—Although some 
Georgia operators do not 
publish cottonseed prices, as required by 


the Federal Trade Commission, there is 


cotton mill 


no disposition on the part of the opera- 
tors to violate the mandates of the Com-. 
according to testimony given 
June 26 by H. M. Hutchinson, secretary 
of the Georgia division of the National 
Cottonseed Products Association, on the 
third day of the hearings held here by 
Examiner William W. Sheppard, in pur- 
suance of the Commission’s inquiry into 
conditions in the cottonseed industry. 

“Failure of members of the association 
to publish prices offered for cottonseed, 
in conformity with the requirement of 
the Federal Trade Commission, is due to 
lack of familiarity with the compara- | 
tively new regulation,” He said, “‘and 
also because of old established customs 
jin the trade.” 

He stated that carly this year the as- 
sociation urged the membership to pub- 
lish bid prices in conformity with Fed- 
eral Trade Commission — regulations. 
| After scanning a price report that had 
| Been approved as to form by the Com- 
mission, Mr, Hutchinson said his office 
used telegrams and supplementary serv- 
ice to furnish members information on 
price changes. He declared he had nevei 
sent out quotations except those based 
on prices quoted by association members. 

As a rule, he said, the oil mill opera- 
|tors telegraphed their bid prices to him 
as head of the market information bureau 
maintained by the association, and he in 
turn forwarded these quotations to other 
members of the organization. 


mission, 


Senate Committee Reports 


Bill on Radio Appeals 


The Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee reported to the Senate without 
amendment, June 26, the House bill (H. 
R. 12599) to clarify procedure on appeals 
from decisions of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission. 

The purpose of the bill, which was 
reported by Chairman Couzens (Rep.), of 
Michigan, is to clarify procedure on ap- 
peals to the courts from decisions of the 
Commission, define the scope of “such 
appeals and insure a review of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Court of Appeals by 
the Supreme Court. 


ergy available for distribution by the 
Tennessee Public Service Company was 
generated outside of Tennessee? A. 2.8 
per cent. 
(Publication of excerpts from 
transcript of testimony will be con- 


tinued in the issue of June 80.) 


' 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Iwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R. 

Five Months 

1930 192 
47,050,242 52,989,651 
5,166,613 6,640,797 
58,069,475 66,298,969 
8,712,111 9,469,210 
12,419,759 12,985,346 
23,058,735 25,171,721 
47,935,576 51,346,259 
10,135,899 14,952,710 
3,984,000 4,003,040 
10,316 3,558 
6,141,583 10,946,112 
4,375,718 8,538,068 
11,287.05 11,250.01 
82.5 17.4 


1929 

11,543,500 
1,271,770 
14,263,998 
2,898,055 
2,860,329 
4,871,775 
11,202,455 
3,061,543 
789,760 
789,760 
2,270,229 
1,821,949 
11,247.20 

78.5 


1930 
1,114,697 
54,710 
1,266,047 
149,076 


Chicago & Erie Railroad 

May Five Months 

1950 1929 
5,212,071 5,785,554 
248,275 203,981 
5,893,812 6,500,489 
620,934 686,039 
661,722 669,375 
1,789,033 1,821,798 
3,445,493 3,532,219 
2,448,319 2,968,270 
290,755 280,691 
186 R62 
378 2,686,717 
,224,816 
269.56 


54.3 


1929 
1,128,886 
45,551 
1,279,207 
186,079 
136,745 
354,456 
748,162 
531,045 
56,188 
207 
474.650 
198,593 
269.56 


58.5 


jor 


;of the 22.08 to which it 


, ©; assigned D 


Expe 


6,676,209 
799,557 
8,2: 


3,098,394 
6,630,817 
1,604,138 

397,849 


1,205,794 
1,124,028 
2,046.41 


at Large 


units, of stations of intermediate power, 
and 7 local units, of small stations. 

The first or eastern zone is 5.81 units 
under its quota of 80; the second, or 
east-central zone, minus 11.67 units; the 
third, or southern zone, 9.1% units in 
excess; the fourth, or middlewestern 
zone, 19.61 units in excess, and the fifth, 
western zone, 12.73 units in excess. 
This is an aggregate of 24.05 units over 
for the Nation. 

Illinois is the most “over-quota” State 
of the 48. It is 11.78 units in excess 
is entitled ac- 
cording to its population, and under the 
Davis equalization amendment. Texas 
is 7.05 units over; California, 6.07; Ten- 
nessee, 5.77; Iowa, 5.25; Washington, 
4.72; New York, 4.82; and Florida, 4.33. 
Lacking 8.98 units of the 19.25 to 
which it is entitled, Pennsylvania is the 
most “under-quota” State. The analysis 
shows that Virginia, with 2.17 over, is 
the only over-quota State of the six in 
the East-Central zone. 

The new quota system, detailing the 
distribution of facilities among the five 
zones that would be required for the 
perfect allocation of the 400 units maxi- 
mum, and the actual distribution by 
States of units, with comparative data, 
follows in full text: 

The engineering division has made a 
careful study of the distribution of fa- 


| cilities in accordance with General Order 
| No. 40, using the unit system specified in 


General Order No. 92. 

The following basis was recommended 
hy the engineering division and adopted 
hy the Commission: 

Clear channels: 40 channels, 5 kilo- 
watts up, full time, 200; day stations, 5 
watts to 5 kilowatts, 10; limited time 
stations, 100 watts to 50 kilowatts, 25; 
total, 235. 

Regional channels: 4 channels, 5 kilo- 
wattts, two stations per channel, 16; 
31 channels, 1 ¢kilowatt, three stations 
per channel, 93; 9 channels, 500 watts, 


|four stations per channel (including day 
stations and additional day power), 18; 


97 


af. 


total, 
Local channels: 6 channels, 100 watts, 


‘$0 stations per channel (including day 
|stations and additional day power), 36. 


Round total, 400 units. 
To be divided in each zone: Clear, 47 


units; regional, 26 units; local, 7 units; | 


total. 80 units. 
Following is a tabulation of the totals 
from the detailed list: 
Total units under (or over) 
Regional Local 
( 
26 
26 
26 
26 


26 


D 
6.25 
R.1 

10.15 
9.18 
8.45 


‘ 


E 
ARI 
11.67 
19.19 
+ 19.61 


{12.7 


24.05 
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pansion of Foreign 


Air Lines Announced 


Daily Service Started Between 
Melbourne and Adelaide 
Two new foreign air services, 
daily and the other weekly, have been 
inaugurated, and three other services are 
in South Africa, the eastern 
Mediterranean region, and between Con- 
tinental Europe and the Belgian Congo, 


according to information made public in 


one 


projected 


a recent issue of the Foreign Aeronauti- 
cal News, publication of the Department 
of Commence, trade 
vision. 


aeronautics di- 

Daily service between Melbourne and 
Adelaide, Australia, a trip requiring six 
hours and saving 10 hours over train 
service, was established Mar. 14. Two 
9-passenger planes, with 625 horse- 
nower engines, leave daily and pick up 


or discharge passengers at intermediate 


towns with available landing fields, 

Weekly service hetween Damascus, 
Syria, and Bagdad, Iraq, was put into 
operation by a French company, “L’Air 
Union, Lignes d’Orient,”’ making the 
trip in four hours and costing £20 
sterling. Passenger service to be 
added to mail service in the Union of 
South Africa, arrangements having been 
made to use 6-passenger planes from 
Port Elizabeth for Cape Town. Service 
will be provided for boat passengers 
sailing from @are Town and will save 
one day at each end of the journey. 

A seven and one-half hour air con- 
nection between Prague and the Adriatic 
Sea will be provided July 1 when the 
Czechoslovak State Air Line puts into 
operation a daily service on the Prague- 
Kratislava-Zagreb line to connect at Za- 
greb with a line to Susak. Flights from 
Prague to Zagreb will take five and one 
half hours, while two hours will be re- 
quired to complete the trip. 


Is 


Massachusetts Seeking 
Bids on Issue of Notes 


of Massachusetts: 

Boston, June 27. 
State Treasurer John W. Haigis has 
announced he is ready to receive bids on 
an issue of Massachusetts notes to the 
amount of $2,500,000, dated June 27, 
1930, and due Nov. 21, 1930. Interest, 
to follow, will be figured 360 days to the 
year. Bids will be received up to 11 
a. m., June 25. Proceeds of the notes 
will be used for metropolitan district 


Commonwealth 


, purposes, 


nses 


Erie Railroed 
Five Months 
1930 1929 
82,617,483 38,552,135 
3,817,716 3,937,831 
39,926,262 46,301,912 
4,619,345 4,930,514 
9,602,045 10,850,703 
16,007,843 17,723,391 
32,864,811 36,114,669 
7,061,451 10,187,243 
1,989,245 2,206,392 
5.692 9,704 
5,066,514 7,971,147 
4,696,547 7,685,435 
2,046.41 2,047.24 
82.3 78.0 


May 
1930 1929 

8,556,585 
816,052 
10,090,736 
1,239,699 
2,411,296 
3,590,700 
7,718,484 
2,372,252 
507,895 
1,498 
1,862,859 
1,893,974 
2,047.24 
76.5 


5 


34,9 


495 


80.5 


Excess of Broadcasting To Measure Gas 


By Heat Content 


‘Bureau of Standards Special- 
ist Says Expanding Use, 
And Rate Situation Have 
Revived Question 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
heating value, by the utility, in the case 
of a decrease of whatever agency may 
have undertaken to represent the con- 
sumers’ interests. 

The results have been, he said, that, in 
some cases of reduction of heating value 
proposed for engineering reasons, the 
utilities have received, in effect, rate in- 
creases which they were not required to 
justify. 

In other cases such reductions have 
been opposed by the public without much 
regard to their technical merits because 
their effects would be equivalent to in- 
creases of rate. 

Incentive Absent for Study 

Under the present system the utilities, 
which usually initiate changes of stand- 
ards and which almost alone are in posi- 
tion to make. a technical study of their 
effects on economy of manufacture and 
distribution, have had little incentive to 
make an impartial engineering study of 
the facts. They have too often been 
forced to defend the policy which would 
maintain or increase the effective rate on 
the commodity they sell without much re- 
gard to the engineering aspects of the 
question. 

In nearly all cases the relatively sim- 
ple engineering problem of choosing the 
economical standard has become inex- 
tricably involved with questions of fair 
return and other rate problems. 

The fact that in any question of stand- 
ard the interests of the utility and the 
public are identical (they are equally in- 
terested in the most economical engi- 
neering standard) has been lost sight of, 
and the two have nearly always been 
placed in direct opposition. 

Control of Thermal Value 

Discussing the, control of thermal 
value, Mr. Weaver said: “Two coals may 
be available for carbonization, the more 
expensive of which will give a greater 
yield of gas of higher heating value and 
coke of better quality than the other. 
Long carbonization at high temperature 
will produce a coke suited to more uses 
and usually commanding a higher price 
and will yield gas having more B. t. u. per 
ton of coal carbonized, but gas of lower 
heating value, than will a shorter period 
of carbonization at lower temperature. 
On the other hand, the operating ex- 
pense and fixed charges will be greater 
with the first type of operation.” 

A therm, it was explained, is 100,000 
B.t.u. A B.t. u. is the amount of heat 
it takes to raise 1 pound of water 1 
degree Fahrenhe't. A therm, therefore, 
raises 100,000 pounds of water 1 degree 
Fahrenheit. 

“A small utility may find the carbure- 
tion of air with butane or the manu- 
facture of oil ga:, to be the economical 
method of production, while a very large 
concern finds by-product coke ovens the 
most economical, Each will have a totally 
different problem in determining the eco- 
nomical standard. 
| Economy Is Constant 

“With the same coal and the same 
plant the most economical heating value 
| tor coal gas is relatively constant. That 
for water gas will be higher than for 
coal gas when oil is cheap and lower 
when oil is relatively expensive.” 

A change in measurement to the therm 
or preferably to the 1,000,000 B. t. u. in- 
stad of the 1,000 cubic feet would be of 
equal benefit to the gas company as to 
the consumer, Mr. Weaver said. “The 
utility has everything to gain by the 
change, 


“It acquires the liberty to make any 
change of equipment or operation it finds 
desirable, and it gets the whole of the 
saving accomplished by the change. If 
it is not making a fair return it gets 
an opportunity to increase the return 
by good engineering management. 

“Tf it is already making a fair return 
it has the opportunity to lower the cost 
of its service and expand its business 
without diminishing that return. In most 
cases in which economy resulted in more 
ithan a ‘fair’ return, the utility would 
probably have the opportunity to submit 
a ‘voluntary’ schedule of reductions of 
rates and thereby rectify any apparent 
inequity in its rate structure. In any 
case the utility gains both freedom and 
opportunity.” 


Measurement of Value 

The change of measurement would in- 
volve no hardships, Mr. Weaver declared, 
either upon the consumer or the utility, 
Each gas plant already is equipped with 
a calorimeter which measures the thermal 
value per 1,000 cubic feet. Under the 
proposed plan the rate to the consumer 
would be based upon the heat value of 
the gas produced, the cost to the con- 
sumer for the same service being main- 
tained constant by changing the rate 
per 1,000 cubic feet in proportion to the 
actual heat value of the gas used. 

The therm system has been in effect 
in Great Britain since 1920 and its value 
is unquestioned, Mr. Weaver said. Tha 
State of Colorado also employs a simi- 
lar method of measurement which has 
caused no dissatisfaction, he declared. 

The essential feature of the British 
‘therm law,” which is that changes of 
heating value shall not involve changes iw 
the price per heat unit to the customer, 
not only can be adapted to American 
practice, but such action seems the onl 
practicable way of encouraging the de 
velopment of economical methods of gas 
supply without endangering the interests 
of the consumers or sacrificing the rate 
making powers of the commissions, 


| 

Matter for State Action 
| Since there are no Federal facilities 
for putting into effect the proposed 
change, the matter will have to come 
under the State public utility commis- 
sions, he pointed out. 

“If the sale of gas by the heat unit 
is adopted,” he said, “every desirable 
change of plant, source of materials, or 
operating procedure can be considered 
simply on its merits as affecting costs, 
If it is not adopted, every proposed 
change in production will drag in the 
infinitely more complicated question as 
to whether the company is already earn- 
ing what it should. 

“In such a situation a gas company 
is likely to stand pat on its present op- 
eration long after it would normally be 
looking for improved methods if it were 
'free to act.” 
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Federal Finance 


| Railway Merger Bids for Ocean Mail Route _ ‘State to Control 
To Oriental Nations Opened | |ce Manufacture 


Admiral Oriental Line and Pacific Atlantic Navigation Com- | 
pany Submit Proposals Involving Construction of 


| $20,000,000, Post Office Says 


National Association Notifies. 
I. C.C. of Its Approval of 


Projected Consolidation 


Postal Service 


Mergers 


Army ‘Invasion’ Radio Regulation Adopted 
Of Reclamation or Use inCommercial Flying Plan Indorsed by 


Work Criticize | On. Low, Intermediate and High Frequencies for 
Mr. Cramton Tells House Use Along Established Airways 


Flood Control Funds Are 
Used to Usurp Functions | 


New Order by Commission Allocates About 30 Channels | : 
| Savings Bankers 


Despite Decision 


Oklahoma Not to Change 
Policy of Granting Per- 
mits for Such Plants, Un- 


Bids for ocean mail service on the|Kobe (Japan), and Shanghai, China, to | 
ptoposed route from Portland, Oreg., via) Manila, including ser-wice to any other 
Yokohama and Kobe, Japan, and Shang-| points at which contractor’s vessels may 
|hai, China, to Manila, P. I., were opened! voluntarily call, on a schedule satisfac- 


The Federal Radio Commission on/|stations, (2) all navigational aids, (3) | 
June 27- adopted an order governing the!the frequencies allocated by the Com- 
use of radio facilities by commercial avi-, mission, and (4) as nearly as possible, 
ation. The order, which provides for the | all proposed chains (following, connect- | 


Of Interior Department 


War Department “invasion” of the De- 
partment of the Interior’s jurisdiction in 
respect to topographic mapping, water 


establishment of five separate chains to ing with or 
start with, follows in full text: chains). 

It is ordered that: 

‘(1) Upon proper application of any 
{companies or agencies maintaining, or 


{lished as indicated upon this map in col- 
}ored lines, the colors having the follow- 


independent of existing | 


(9) The initial chains shall be estab- | 


Of Systems 


The National Association of Mutual 
| Savings Banks has notified the Interstate 


|; Commerce Commission that it supports | 
“constructive efforts | 


ithe Comnission’s 


at noon, Jume 27, in the office of Second tory to the Postmaster General of ap- 
Assistant Postmaster General, W. Irving) proximately 10 trips 
Glover. 


Wash., and| 
Navigation | 


Line, of Seattle, 
Pacific Atlantic 


Oriental 
from the 


during the remainder of 
term, according to an official statement 


resource investigations and reclamation 
was the subject of a speech in the House 
June 27 by Representative Cramton 
(Rep.), of Lapeer, Mich., chairman of the 
House Appropriations subcommittee on| 
the Interior Department bill. Mr. Cram- | 
ton read a letter he had received from} 
the Commissioner of Reclamation, Dr. 
Elwood Mead, Department of the Inter- 
ior saying the irrigation investigations of | 
the War Department constitute a serious | 
interference with the operations of the 
Bureau of Reclamation. This letter was 
dated June 26, 1930. 

Representative Cramton said that the 
last Congress appropriated $5,000,000 
for investigations of flood control and 
related matters to ke disbursed by the 
War Department. With this sum, he 
said, the Army Engineer Corps has ex- 
tended into civilian fields and is now 
duplicating work for many years en- 
trusted by Congress to Department 
of the Interior Bureaus. He said the 
remedy lay with Congress, that the Bu- 
reau of the Budget should take note of 
certain statements made by Commissioner 
Mead. He said that there should be co- 
ordination of activities of Government 
bureaus but that the present Army plans 
promise to still further multiply the con- 
fusion now existing which the present 
Administration desires to abolish. 

Large Irrigation Works 

Commissioner Mead in nis letter as| 
read to the House said: 

“In one year, the War Department has | 
been given more money for irrigation | 
investigations than has been appropri- 
ated for such investigations by the 
Reclamation Bureau in a quarter of a 
century. i 

“Because of these large appropriations 
and the belief of the War Department | 
that it is required to report on the pres- | 
ent irrigation situation, these investiga- 
tions are being carried on in every part 
of the arid region except in the Colo- 
rado basin, where there is a definite ex- 
clusion. As no repayment of the cost of 
these investigations by the War Depart- 


proposing to maintain, aeronautical sta- 
tions, if the Commisison is satisfied that 


issuance of the license or li- 
censes in question would serve public 
interest, convenience or necessity, the 
frequencies will be designated solely for 
use by all of said stations which com- 
prise a continuous series of stations, or 
chain, along a particular airway. 

(2) Aeronautical stations licensed 
pursuant to this plan will provide ade- 
quate service, without discrimination, for 
all and any aircraft of whatever nature. 
In the interest of economy in the use of 
frequencies, to coordinate the radio fa- 
cilities and secure the maximum flexi- 


that the 


ice provided by a chain is regularly used, 
as distinguished from casual, incidental 
or emergency use, the owners of the 
aircraft which use such chain, or chains, 
shall cooperate among themselves as to 
the operation, maintenance and liability 
of the stations; provided, however, that 
nothing herein shall impose upon the 
Commission any authority or responsi- 
bility whatever with reference to the 
private business or transactions of any 
licensee. 


Three Classes Designated 


For Aviation Purposes 


(3) All frequencies assigned for avia- 
tion purposes shall be designated in three 
classes as follows: 

(a) Frequencies used by aeronautical 
or aircraft stations on a chain or chains 
for communication purposes either be- 


or between aeronautical stations. 


ing and aids to navigation. 


in (a) and (b). 
| frequencies may be changed by the Com- 


without advance notice or hearing and 
ment is required. the belief is growing | lI licenses shall take these experimental 
throughout the West that if the con-/| frequencies subject to this express con- 
struction of reservoirs and canals could aition, ' 
be transferred to the War Department,’ (4) The distress, calling and naviga- 
the cost would be paid out of appropria- tional frequencies shall be assigned as 
tions from the Federal = as follows: 
rivers and harbors improvements now 278 ke. Calling and working frequency 
are, and that so far as Bod, eg are' from all ground stations to itinerant air- 
Beene ane reat ved on existing proj. fat, Power not to exceed 15 watts. 
am would be a an end. This is an Required for all qreune eee : 
alluring prospect, far more attractive! 353 ke. International air calling fre- 
than that of development by the Recla- | quency to be used oniy for international 
mation Bureau, where costs have to be flights. Primarily not for assignment 
repaid and where irrigators have to sign | in the United States. 
valid contracts to make such payments.) 375 ke. Radio compass. 

Unsettling Influence Charged | 


ing required on future irrigation proj- | over the seas. 
ects is having an unsettling influence on | 
the minds of irrigators on existing proj- | frequency for all itinerant aircraft. May 
ects. I believe that the West needs Fed- | also be assigned to transport aircraft in 
eral reclamation; that it is only through | addition to chain frequencies. 

this that the idle lands and wasted) 5,525, 11,050, 16,500 ke. Primarily for 
waters of western rivers can be made | coastal stations and ships. 
creators of wealth and of opportunities | he assigned to aircraft only 


ation meats be semninane 5 a .—.—— when aircraft is in flight over the sea. 
olicy as it has been in the past. ut| 398 ; Re aoe 
this ‘cannot continue if another agency | 393, 400, 414, 420, 457 ke. For aircraft 
o§ the Goyernment is to carry out in- | 
vestigations and construct works to be 
paid for wholly out of the Federal treas- 
ury.” 

Dr. Mead wrote also that “another se- 
rious objection to the present uncertainty 
and duplication of effort is the large 
waste of money. On a score of streams 
in the West,” he said, ‘“‘where the activi- 
ties of the Reclamation Bureau require 
a continuation of investigations of water Reserved Frequencies 


supply, character of the soil, of crops : 
and of markets, to determine the future Are Made Available 
(5) The frequencies 12,180 and 12,210 


possibilities of irrigation and what pay- 

ments can be properly required from ir-| jilocyeles designated by the Presiden 

rigators, these activities are being paid aa reserved for Government experi- 
mental stations but available for assign- 


for in part by the State, usually on a 
50-50 basis, and under existing arrange-| ont to commercial companies subject to 
recall by the Government upon six 


ments the total expense is ultimately 

paid for by the irrigators. The new ac- | — hs? : 

ee ane saa shinies : ag | 1 onths’ notice, : Ms 

tivity of the War Department changes such temporary basis for aeronautical 
| point-to-point communications on chains 


all this. Its investigations are free. 
during daylight hours only provided, 


services, 

414, 457 ke. Working frequencies for 
aircraft on sea flights desiring inter- 
|mediate frequencies. Those desiring 
|bigh frequencies may use the frequen- 
|cies designated for maritime calling and 
' working. 


has larger funds than the Reclamation | 
Bureau has ever had, or could command 


the particular applicant is qualified and | 
| Wichita, 


bility, it is required that, where the serv- | 


| Calif. 


tween aeronautical stations and aircraft 


(b) Frequencies used for distress, call- Pasco, Oreg., to Spokane, Wash. 


; : .. . | Boise, Idaho, 
(c) Experimental frequencies will in- ; 
clude all frequencies assigned for avia- | , D. 
| tion purposes other than those set forth | | From New York through Atlantic City, 
All such experimental | 


iwwission during the term of the license,| 


| and 
| Barstow, Calif., to Los Angeles, Calif. | 

: 2 : ‘ali | 
500 ke. International calling and dis- | Calif. | 
“The possibility of repayment not be-| tress frequency for ships and aircraft | 


3106 ke. National calling and working | 


May also} 
1 for the pur- | 
for settlers, but I also believe that recla- | pose of calling a coastal station or ship | Montreal, Canada. 


end stations on chains desiring to use | 
|intermediate frequencies except where 
interference may be caused with other | 


t | Brownsville, Tex. 


are made available on | 


ing designations: | 
eo Seer | roads into a limited mber of “st 
Kansas _ City, Kans., through | 4 eet Oh. SURO, 
Kans., Amariiio, Tex., Albu. | well-balanced systems.” 
querque, N. Mex., Holbrook, Ariz., Flagstaff, | 
Ariz., Kingman, Ariz., Barstow, Calif, to 
Los Angeles, Calif. ; clared ina letter to the chairman of the 
ene ocae Angeles, oes through San | Commission, Commisioner Frank Me- 
a El Centro, Calif., to Phoenix, | Manamy, that the prosperity of mutual 
ne savings banks is closely allied with that 
cisco, Calif. of the railroads. The letter was made 
From San Francisco. Calif’, through Red- | public by the Commision June 27 in 
ding and Montague, Calif.,. and Medford and | Docket No. 12964, Consolidation of Rail- 
Portland, Oreg., to Seattle, Wash. roads. 


From Dallas, Tex. through Ft. Worth, ‘“ . ’ : 
Midlands Abilene, El Paso, 4, Douglas, The Mutual Savings Banks,” said the 
Tucson and Phoenix, Ariz., to Los Angeles, | letter, “have an investment of more than 
Calif. | $1,000,000,000 in the obligations of A mer- 

From Los Angeles, Calif., through Bars- | ican railroads. These securities are 
tow, Calif., Las Vegas, Nev., to Salt Lake | owned indirectly by. over 12,000,000 de- 
City, Utah. . | positors. The integrity and stability of 

From Cheyenne, Wyo. through Denver, | these obligations are dependent upon the 

| continued capacity of the carriers to meet 


From 


Angeles, Calif., to San Fran- 


From San _ Francisco, Calif., through 
Redding, Calif., Medford and _ Portland, 
Oreg., and Tacoma, Wash., to Seattle, Wash. 

From Portland, Oreg., through Baker and 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 
to Pasco, Oreg. 
YELLOW CHAIN 
From New York to Washington, D. C. 


through 


Puebla and Trinidad, Colo., and Santa Fe 

every demand for service; their ability 
and Wichita Falls, Tex., to Dallas, Tex. 
railroads so far as is humanly possible, 
RED CHAIN 

lowa City, Cedar Rapids, Des Moines and | limited number of strong, well-balanced 
Springs, Wyo., and Salt Lake City, Utah, | try. It will simplify the administration 

From Salt Lake City, Utah, through Elko ! 
| credit of the carriers and provide a na- 

From Los Angeles, Calif., through Bakers- 
in sound financial structures, immune 
“The consolidation plan of the Inter- 
From modifications as will serve the public in- 


and Albuquerque, N. Mex., to El Paso, Tex. 
From Pueblo, Colo, through Amarillo Sorct is . 
} to maintain revenues sufficient to insure 
From Amarillo, Tex, through Oklahoma | the highest credit, and to render the 
City, to Tulsa, Okla. 
‘ ‘i ee . “ * _ | secure against receiverships. 
rom Cleveland, lo, throug etroit “ ae Il il +, pce 
and Kalamazoo, Mich. and Chicago, III, The consolidation of railroads into a 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, and Lincoln and North | Systems will tend to remove weaknesses 
Platte, Nebr., and Cheyenne and Rock | in the transportation system of the coun- 
Helena, Mont., to Great Falls, Mont. | of railroad regulation. It will increase 
e assur i ini i s 
and. Reno, Nev. and Sectemento, Calif, the assurance of maintaining the hig~hest 
to ‘San Francisco, Calif. | tional standard of service for all in- 
field and Fresno, Calif, to San Francisco, tegrated systems, which will be reflected 
| from justified attack on the private own- 
| ership of railroads. 
| state Commerce Commission, published 
im December, 1929, is subject to such 
| terest. The plan is flexible, and through 
| matural process should result in a na- 


| tional system of railroads privately 
| owned, equally satisfactory to the pub- 
| lic, shippers, employes and investors,” 
| the letter stated. 


Juan, te Riga saec® P 
ne Rae In reply, Chairrtan McManamy noti- 


N. J., Norfolk, Va, Wilmington, N. C., 
Charleston, S. C€., Savannah, Ga., Jackson- 
ville, and Miami, Fla., to Key West, Fla. 

From Miami, Fla, through San 
P. R., and St. Thomas, V. I., 
Cuba, 

From Brownsville, Tex., to Mexico, 

GREEN CHAIN 

From Trenton, N. J.. through Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Washington, D. C., Richmond, Va., 
Greensboro, N., C., Spartanburg, §. C., 
Atlanta, Ga., Jacksonville, Fla., to Miami 
and Tampa, Fla. 

From Newark, N. 
Pa., Cleveland and 
cago, Ill. 

From Columbus, Ohio, through Indianap- 
olis, Ind., St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo., 
and Wichita, Kans., Amarillo, Tex., Clovis 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., and Winslow, 
Flagstaff, Seligman and Kingman, Ariz., and 


letter would be placed in the hands of 
each member of the Commission. 


; burgh, Pa, Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, 
and Cincinnati, Ohio, to Louisville, Ky. 

From Chicago, Tl¥., through La Crosse, 
Wis., St. Paul, Minmn., Minneapolis, Minn., 
and Fargo, N. Dak., to Canada, 

(10) Frequencies are designated for 
use on the chains as_ follows: 
| chain, 5,600; 3,484. Blue chain, 3,070; 
3,088; 3,460; 6350; 8,015 day only; 12,- 
t 180 day only. Green chain, 2,344; 3,468. 
| Red chain, 5,660; 3,172. Yellow chain, 
| 8,015 day only; 5,690; 2,662; 3,070. 


J. through Scranton, 
Bryan, Ohio, to Chi- | 


From Los Angeles, Calif., to San Diego, 


From Los Angeles, Calif., to San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

From Chicago, Ill, through Dixon, IIl., 
St. Joseph, Mo., to Kansas City, Mo. 

From Wichita, Kans. through Oklahoma 
City, Tulsa and Ardmore, Okla., to Fort 


Worth, Tex. 
BROWN CHAIN 
From Boston, Mass., through Hartford, | 
Conn., to New York ‘City. 
From New York through Albany, N. Y., to 


| And Stations Defined 


(11) Inall cases herein where the word 
“day” occurs in connection with a specific | 
| frequency, such use of the word ‘‘day’’| 
| shall be construed to mean that period 
of time included between two hours after 
local sunrise and two hours before local | 
| sunset. If, for amy reason, it is impos-| 
sible to shift from a day toa night fre- 
quency at the exact time required, such 
shift in frequency shall be made at the 
earliest possible moment and with re- 
| spect to any aircraft, under no circum- 
| stances shall the use of a day frequency 
| be continued at night after such aircraft 
| has once landed at one of the regular 
| airports along its route, following the 
, time when such shift is required to be 
| made. 


through Buffalo, | 
Ontario), Cleveland, 
and Kansas City, 


Albany, N. Y., 
Y. (cross Lake 
Bryan, Ohio, Chicago, 
Kans., to Omaha, Nebr. 
From Chicago, through Indianapolis, Ind., 
to Cincinnati, Ohio. 

From Chicago, Ill, through Springfield, 
Ill., and St. Louis to Kansas City, Mo. 

From St. Louis, Mo., through Covington, 
Ky., to Nashville, Tenn. 

From Kansas City, Mo., through Tulsa, 
Okla., Fort Worth, Dallas, and Big Springs, | " 
Fex., to El Paso, Tex. | licensed to use more than 1 kilowatt 

From Chicago, Ill, through Terre Haute, | power on frequencies of 1,500 kilocycles 
Ind., Nashville, Chattanooga, Tenn. At- | aad above. 


From 


lanta, Ga., Birmingham, Mobile, Ala. New ¢ . ee stake = 
Olena Lan Beaumeit. Wooton and Wace, (13) All aeronautical stations will 
Tex to Mock Warih. Tox. | maintain a watch on such frequencies 
From Waco through San Antonio to | and for such periods of time as the As- 
| sistant Secretary for Aernautics of the 


From Washington, D. C., through Pitts- | Department of Commerce may designate. 


Check T I Said b Siew 
Gain in Volume of Business for Week 


to bring about” the consolidation of rail-| 


The association, with headquarters at; 
347 Madison Ave., New York City, de-| 


fied the association that a copy of the) 


> ants in 


Brown ' 


Types of Aircraft | 


(12) No aeronautical station will be} 


through the joint expenditures of the 
State and Federal Government. The 
Reclamation Bureau would be entirely 


however, that applicants desiring the use 
of such frequencies can show, by reason 
of distance to be covered, that such fre- 


| Department of Commerce Says Trade for Period Ended 
June 21 Increased 17 Per Cent 


out of business if it were not recognized quencies are necessary. 
that in a quarter of a century it has ac-| (6) Frequencies licensed for use by 
cumulated a fund of experienced judg- | 2¢ronautical stations shall not be used 
ment which makes its work worth pay- | for point-to-point service except: 
ing for by the States.” y ‘ 
Confusion Is Charged to a chain and cooperatively used as de- 
Representative Cramton, continuing to /S¢ribed in paragraph 2, a point-to-point 
read Commissioner Mead’s letter, quoted | Service will be licensed upon application 


the latter’s statement that “confusion as | 0" frequencies to be designated, provided | 
that the use of such service shall be | 


to how far the activities of the War De- , oe 
partment are to exend has been greatly | °Pen to all of the cooperative partici- 
increased by the character of its investij- | Pants upon, an equal basis and then only 
gations carried on during the past year,” to the extent of the actual aviation needs 
Mr. Cramton told the House that he f the users. 
“commended this statement to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget.” “Just because ns . Ay Lsexrodher~ 
money has heen appropriated by Con-|t® transmit, without charge or discrimi- 
gress,” Mr. Cramton said, “does not mean | Pation, emergency messages for the gen- 
that it has to be spent, and it is the busi- eral public which involve the safety of 
ness of the Bureau of the Budget to |!ife_or property. 
locate such duplications and see that they|. (7) In no event shall the use of any 
are not effected.” ‘ frequency by a licensee extend to com- 
He also quoted from the letter that mercial correspondence or to paid or toll 


a) Where frequencies are allocated | 


(b) That at all times, the licenses of | 
point-to-point service shall be required | 


| les 


Business for the week ended June 21, 
as measured by the volume of checks 
presented for payment, was more than | 
17 per cent greater than the week ended 
June 14 and 5 per cent lower than the 
week ended June 22, 1929, according to 
the weekly summary of business condi- 
tions issued by the Department of Com- 
merce June 27, which follows in full text: 

The activity of steel mills, for the 
latest reported week, receded slightly 
from the preceding period and was be- | 
low the level of a year ago. The vol- | 
ume of building in 87 States, as shown | 
by the value of contracts awarded, was | 

when compared with the preceding | 
weék and the same period a year ago. | 

Wholesale prices declined slightly from | 
last week and were 12 per cent lower | 


showed a decline when compared with 
@ year ago. 

Bank loans and discounts registered 
an increase of 1 per cent over the week 
ended June 14 and 3 per cent over the 
same period in 1929. Prices for stocks 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


periods. Bond prices remained unchanged 
when compared with a week ago and 
were 2 per cent higher than the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. Interest 
rates for both call and time money de- 
clined from the preceding week and the 
same period of last year. The number 


& Co. were fewer than during a week 
ago. 

As compared with the corresponding 
period in 1928 increases occurred in the 
than the same week last year. The com- | receipts of cotton, bank loans and dis- 
posite iron and steel price remained un- counts and the prices for representative 


showed declines from both comparative | 


of business failures as reported by Dun | 


dents of the respective companies. 
Admiral Oriental Line bids 


class 8, $8; and class 5, $4. 
were submitted by this company for ves- 
sels of class 1 or class 6. 

The Pacific Atlantic Navigation Com- 


pany specified bids of $6 for vessels of | 


class 4, $10 for class 2, $8 for class 3, 
and $12 for class 1. This company sub- 
mitted no 
or 6. 

Award of contracts will be made as 
soon at Postmaster General 
Brown investigates conditions 
it was stated. 

The contract will be valid for a term 
of 10 years, beginning at a date optional 
with the contractor, but not sooner than 
17 months, mor later than 25 
from the date of the award of contract, 
pursuant to the merchant marine act, 
1928, it was pointed out. 

The route (No. 51) covers 


from Portland, Oreg., by Yokohama, 


Company, of Portland, Oreg., Mr. Glover | 
| stated, Applications were submitted by | 
R. S. Dollar and K. T, Dawson, presi-| 
specified | 


for vessels of class 4, $5.45; class 2, $10; | 
No bids | 


bids for vessels of classes 5| 


Walter F.| 
involved, | 


|award 


months | 


an arcd) 


;cargo vessels of 


issued May 16, when advertisement for 

bids was made public. 

Awards to Be Made 

After Investigation 
The contractor will 


be required to 


during the first ! 
, , _ ,|year of the current term and not less | 
Bids were received from the Admiral|/than 12 nor more than 18 trips a year | 
the contract | 


less Enjoined by Court 


State of Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City, June 27. 
The decision of the District Court for 
the Western District of Oklahoma that 
the law providing for control of ice 


| plants by the State corporation commis- 
| sion is unconstitutional will not change 


operate in performance of service on this | 


route new combination passenger and 
§ ‘ ciass 4, capable of 
maintaining a speed of 16 knots at sea 
in ordinary weather, and of a gros< 
registered tonnage of not les than 
10,000 tons, with first class accoommoda- 
tions for not less than 125 passengers 
and with cargo refrigeration space of 
approximately 45,000 cubic feet; the 
contractor to have three of such new 
vessels built and put _ into operation 
within 25 months from 
of the contract, and two addi- 
tional such vessels built and put into 
operation within 31 mionths of the date 
of award of contract, the announcement 
stated. 

Construction of such vessels will 
volve a cost of at least $20,000,000, 
was pointed out at the Department. 


in- 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
just made public complaints filed with 


| as follows: 
| No. 238378, Sub. No. 2—Los_ Angeles 
| Chemical Co., Inc., of Los Angeles, Calif,, Vv. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et 
lal. Against the assessment and _ failure 
\to absorb a switching charge of _$2.70 per 
lear to complainant’s plants within — 
' switching limits of Los Angeles, as unjust, 
;unreasonable, unduly prejudicial to com- 
|plainants and n 1 
served by the Los Angeles Junction Rail- 
way and in violation of provisions of the 
fourth section also otherwise unlawful. Ask 
for reparation, the publication of rules, and 
regulations in terminal tariffs of defend- 
same amounts as now absorbed 

originating at and 
industry and team track of the Los Angeles 
Junction Railway. For the publication of 
local, joint and proportional rates on inter- 
state traffic originating at, and destined to, 
plants of complainants. 

No. 23378, Sub. No, 3.—Dairymen’s Feed 
& Supply Co., Ine., of Los Angeles, Calif. 
y, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe | 
et al, Against the assessment and failure 
\to absorb a switching charge of $2.70 per 
car to complainant's plants within the 
switching limits of Los Angeles, as, unjust, 
unreasonable, unduly prejudicial to com- 
plainants and _ preferential of competitors 
served by the Los Angeles Junction Rail- 
way and in violation of provisions of 
fourth section also otherwise unlawful. 
for reparation, the publication _ of rules, 
and regulations in terminal tariffs of de- 
fendants in Same ar 


on traffic 


(14) For the purpose of the forego- 
ing, two types of aircraft are defined: 

(a) Transport aircraft—those commer- 
cially transporting persons and/or prop- 
erty and operating regulariy on fixed 
| routes, 

(b) Itinerant aircraft—all those other 
than transport or government aircraft. 

(15) An aeronautical station shall be 
| defined as one being capable of giving: 
(1) ground-to-aircraft communication, 
| (2) point-to-point communication (pro- 
vided frequencies have been designated 
for this service pursuant to paragraph 
(a) of section (6), (3) distress, calling 
and navigational service. 

(16) Licensees, both of aeronautical 
and aircraft stations, shall install equip- 
ment of such construction and efficiency 
as will assure the service which the sta- 
tion is intended to give. 

(17) All licenses, whether aircraft or 
|aeronautical, shall be posted at all times 
in a conspicuous place in the station so 
licensed, The license of every station 
operator shall be available for inspection 
at all times while he is on duty. 

(18) This order is, and shall be, con- 
strued as a regulation of the Commission, 
violation of which will be cause for revo- 
cation of license as provided by the act 
of 1927, as amended. 

It is further ordered that all general 





regulations in conflict herewith be, and 
the same are hereby, repealed. 


Valuation Assigned 


To Moffat Railway 


‘Denver & Salt Lake Road 
Assessed at $7,367,800 


State of Colorado: 

Denver, June 27. 
The assessed valuation of the Denver 
& Salt Lake Railroad, known as the 
Moffat Railroad, has been announced by 


the |straight 


| 


lit in rate Cases, which are summarized | Junction Railway. 


preferential of competitors | 


destined to} 


Railway | 


Ask | excessive, 


mounts as now absorbed |than-carload shipments, 


| 


| 


on traffic originating at and destined to in- 
dustry and team track of the Los Angeles 
ne For the publication of 
local, joint and proportional rates on in- 
terstate traffic originating at, and destined 
to, plants of complainants. 

No. 23459, Sub, No. 1.—Sonken-Galamba 
Corp. of Kansas City, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al. Against 
rates On interstate shipments, carloads, 
and mixed, of antimonial, pig, 
and/or Scrap lead, from 
City, Missouri-Kansas, to and from points 
in Oklahoma and Texas, including Dallas, 
Tex., aS unjust, unreasonable, and exces- 
sive and preferential of shippers located at 
Ontario, Okla. Cease and desist order, the 
establishment of reasonable, just, non- 
prejudicial and otherwise lawful rates; and 
reparation. 

No. 23578.—C. M. Ducker & Sons of Pop- 
lar Bluff, Mo. v, Missowri Pacific Railroad 
et al. Against a rate Of $2.74 per net ton, 
on carload shipments of coal, from points 
in Kentucky to Poplar Bluff, as unjust, and 
unreasonable, to the extent they exceeded 
arate of $2.24, Reparation. 

No. 23579.—Memphis Freight Bureau of 
Memphis, Tenn,, for the Automobile Rota ry 
Life Co., Memphis, v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway et al. 
plication of a second-class rating on auto- 
mobile hydraulic lifts wmder western clas- 
sification as unduly prejudicial to com- 


the date of the | 


| such action will be taken. 


it | 


the commission’s policy of granting per- 
mits for such plants, unless it is  en- 
joined, according to an oral statement 
by the commission’s attorney, E. 5. 
Ratliff. 

District Judg@e John C. Pollock hel 
in ruling on two injunction suits that 
the statute wiolated‘ the due process 
clause of the United States Constitution. 
The suits involved the validity of the 
act passed by the 1925 legislature, desig- 
nating ice plants as public utilities and 
placing them wnder jurisdiction of the 
corporation Comimisson, 

“Of course, the test of the law will 
be carried to the Supreme Court of the 
United States,”” Mr. Ratliff said. ‘The 
commission is not a party to the suits, 
but we assume that as a natural course 


Will Wait Until Enjoined a 
“The commission cannot overlook the 


| fact that the law has been held uncon- 


stitutional by the Federal court, but it 
will continue to issue permits as usual 


| unless enjoined. 


“If an individual or concern builds an 
ice plant without a permit, the builder 
must run the risk of having the ruling 
reversed by the higher Federal court. 
If the ruling should be reversed, the op- 
erator will not be allowed to conduct 


; a plant without a license from the com- 


mission.” 
The corporation commission has _ is- 
sued licenses to 168 ice manufacturing 


| plants and appreximately 1,000 licenses 
! to distributing plants, according to Ed 


Kans., y. Atchison, j 


and to Kansas | 


Hicks Jr., secretary of the commission. 


Injunction Suits Dismissed 

The two injunction suits were brought 
in the Federal court here, one by the 
New State Ice Co. and the other by the 
Southwest Utilities Co, to restrain 
Ernest A. Liebmann of Oklahoma City 
from building an ice plant in Capitol 
Hill, a suburb of Oklahoma City, without 
a permit from the corporation commis- 
sion as required by the State law. 

Judge Pollock dismissed the two in- 
junction suits. He held that the act of 
the legislature declaring the manufac- 
ture and distribution of ice a public util- 


| ity subject to the rule of the commis- 


sion was unconstitutional; that the ice 


| plant is not a public utility and could 
| not be made such by an act. 


Against the ap- | 


plainants and preferential of other auto- | 


the |mobile parts, and unjust, unreasonable and 
Ask for cease and desist order, | 


the establishment of just, reasonable and | 


otherwise lawful rates and charges on less- 
7 and reparation. 

No. 23580,—-Powers-Begg & (Co. et al. of 
Jacksonville, Ill, v. Wabash Railway Com - 
pany et al. Against a third-class rating 
on straight carload shipments of fresh 
meat, and mixed carload shipments of fresh 
meat and _ packing-house products, from 
Jacksonville and Indiamapolis and Cleve- 
land, 51 cents and 68 cents, respectively. 
Ask for cease and desist order, the estab- 
lishment of just and reasonable rates and 
reparation, of $1,000. 

_No. 23581.—Pittsbure Boiler & Machine 
Co, of Pittsburg, Kams., v. Kansas City 
Southern Railway et al. Against a dis- 
tance rate of 61.5 cents per 100 pounds on 
carload shipments of pit cars from Pitts- 
burg, Kans., to Tohona, Okla. as unjust, 
unreasonable and excessive. Cease and de- 
sist order and reparation. 

No. 23582.—William Volker as William 
Volker & Co, of Kansas City, Mo. v. Atehi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al. 
Against the applicatiom of rates on the 


|hasis of 50 per cent of first class on lino- 


leum in carload lots, from points in Ohio 
and Pennsylvania to points in western 
trunk-line territory, including Omaha and 
Kansas City, as unlawful, unreasonable and 
in violation of the Yong-andshort haul 
clause of the fourth section to the extent 
it exceeds a carload rating of fourth class 
in official and western territory. Cease 


jand desist order, the establishment of just 


and reasonable rates amd _ reparation. 


The act was designed to prevent mo- 
nopolies, but in actual practice it creates 
monopolies, his decision held. 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce SoveuntontiD 
on June 27 made public rate decisi#hs 


| which are summarized as follows: 


| 
| 


Investigation amd Suspension Docket No. 
3403.—Silicate of soda, carloads, from, to 
and between points in southern. terri- 
tory. Decided June 19, 1930. 

Proposed revision in rates on liquid 
silicate of soda, im box or tank-car loads, 


| from points in Tllinois, central, and trunk- 


i 


| ings in original 


line territories to points in southern terri- 
tory, and between points in southern terri- 
tory, found not justified. Similar revision 
on dry silicate of soda in box-car loads 
found justified. Order entered requiring 
cancellation of the suspended schedules in 
so far as they relate to rates on liquid 
silicate of soda, without prejudice to the 
publication of rates in conformity with the 
findings herein. 

No. 17612 and Related Cases—Apex Com- 
pany etal. v. Alabama & Vicksburg Rail- 
way et al. Decided June 9, 1930. 

Upon further hearing, rates on finishe/! 
wall paper, in carloads, from eertain point 
in Illinois, Missouri, New York, and Penn 
sylvania to Dallas and Fort Worth, Tex. 
found unreasonable for the future. Find- 
reports, 122 I. C. C. 333, 
126 1. C. C. 175, and 129 I. C. C. 283, as 
to rates in the past, affirmed. 





Productions of Silver Showed Gain 


orders or parts thereof and all rules and | 


| 


ithe State tax commission as more than) 


double the figure assessed in 1929. 


For 1929 as Gold Output Decreased 


Bureau of the Mint Says Value of Gold Produced Declined 
$5 1 4,000 Below Preceding Year 


Silver production in the United States 
in 1929 amounted to 61,327,868 ounces, 
an increase of 2,865,361 ounces 
1928, according to complete statistics 
made public June 26 by the Bureau of 
the Mint which obtaimed the figures in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Mines. 

The production of gold last year, how- 
cver, decreased according to the figures 
which showed a gold output of 2,208,386 
ounces which was valued at $45,651,400. 


over 


Ounces 


| The total value of the 1929 gold produc- 


tion, therefore, was less by $514,000 
than the production in the preceding 
year. (The Bureau’s tabulation of th 
production of the two metals by Staté. 


| follows in full text:) 


The Bureau of the Mint, with the co 
eperation of the Bureau of Mines, 
issued the following statement of ‘ 
final estimate of refinery production’ 0’ 
gold and silver in the United States dur- 
ing the calendar year 1929. 


Gold Silver 
Value 


Ounces *Value 
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changed from the preceding period but | stocks. 


374,669 
10 
211,108 
409,020 
220,285 
58 
19,597 


“information is being obtained to enable | Messages in the sense in which these $7,745,100 478,973 $255,293 


the Army engineers to report on all the | tems, are generally understood and ac- | 


“4,178,891 
636,749 
2,353,642 
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1,194,651 
4,415,858 
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*Revised. Relative to weekly average 1927-1929 for week shown. iData available 
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Money Order 
Value Last Year 
Passed Billion 


Post Office Department An- 
nounces Average Sum 


Called for Was $8.322, 


Slight Increase 








Checks totaling $1,086,193,691 


payment of money orders dispatched 


during the last fiscal year, it was re-| 


vealed in a statement made available at 
the Post Office Department June 27. The 
value of the average domestic money or- 
der for this period is shown as $8.322, 
as compared to an average value of 
305 for the preceding 12 months, de- 
Moting a slight increase in individual 
remittances by patrons, it was pointed 
out. 

The number of money orders issued in 
the United States for payment abroad 
exceeded the previous year’s business by 
4'> per cent, and the amount of such 
orders was more than 6 per cent greater 
than in 1928, the statement showed. Net 
revenue received from the transaction of 
money order business was $16,707,584, 
as compared to $16,310,720 for 1928. 

In purchase of foreign exchange to 
the value of $53,882,712 to discharge in- 
debtedness due certain foreign countries 

» money order account, a gain of $165,- 

0 was credited to the money order reve- 
nue, figures showed. This gain is caused 
by the difference between the rate at 
which money of the United States is 
converted into that of these foreign coun- 
tries in the sale of international money 
orders, and the lowest market price at 
which kills of exchange are bought to 





veimburse the foreign postal administra- | 
tions for paying the orders, it was ex-| 


plained. 
801 New Money Order Offices 
The demand for money order facilities 


at post offices not authorized to transact | 


money order business caused establish- 
ment of 801 new money order post offices 
during the fiscal year, records showed. 
This included designation of all post of- 
fices in the States of Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 


shire, Rhode Island, and Vermont as 
money order offices. 
On June 30, 1929, there were 54,286 


money order offices in operation, as com- 
yared to 54,739 on June 30, 1928, a net 
¢:: of 453, figures revealed. The loss 
ras caused by extension of city or rural 
free delivery which rendered a separatc 
post office unnecessary, it was explained. 

To assure ample funds with*which to 
pay money orders when presented, post- 
masters at first and second class post 
offices are permitted to retain at ail 
times a definitely fixed sum known as a 
money order reserve, it was stated. The 
number of post offices allowed reserves 
increased from 4,121 to 4,175 during the 
period, and the amount authorized to be 
held totaled at the end of the year 
$3,889,680, which was $165,790 greater 
than the total in 1928. 

Official records of 
show many complications 
money orders, prominent among whicn 
is forgery of money order forms. 
unusual case of the kind took place in 
1927, records reveal, when 286 conuter- 
feit postal money order blanks were 
printed in the Oklaohma State peniten- 
tiary at McAJester, Okla. The orders 


the Department 


were all printed for Nowata, Okla., post | 


oMfve, and bore the same serial number. 
Betrayed by Misspelled Word 

The fake blanks were good imitations 

upon casual scrutiny, a report issued at 

the time stated, but closer examination 

revealed a number of errors. The word 


“continental” was misspelled as ‘“conti- | 


nential,” and it was this mistake that 


prevented success of the fraud. 


Persistence of the Department in de- | 
Jivery of these orders is shown by a| 


case brought to light in 1925. An inter- 
national money order for $100 was pur- 
chased in July, 1915, and sent to Russia. 
Soon after the outbreak of the World 
War, a Russian citizen named Moisiej 
Pus, who lived in New York, purchased 
the order and sent it to his family at 
Merwa, Russia. Before the order reached 
‘ts destination, however, the revolution 
\hich swept Russia at the time caused 
ye government to withdraw the entire 
-ivilian population from Merwa to safer 
suarters in the interior of the Empire. 


A year later the Russian government, 
tost track of Charybona Pus, for whom} 


intended, and the order 
this country with in- 


the money was 
was returned to 


structions to refund it to the sender, | 


Moisiej 
United 
was 


records show. 
had left the 
whereabouts 


Department 
Pus, however, 
States and his 
known. 
of the money order was then returned 
to the Money Order Division of the Post 
Office Department, where for years it 
was held under lock and key with un- 
deliverable orders. 

In October, 1925, more than 10 years 
after the purchase of the order, the 
Polish government wrote to the Depart- 
raent that Moisiej Pus complained that 
Fis money order was never delivered. 
Phe undeliverable authorization was 
‘yomptly identified, and in less than a 
Y@nth the remittance was on its way to 


‘oland where it was delivered to the 
eviginal addressee. 

Mysterious Disappearance 
»@ye postmaster at Temo, Ark., was 


‘onfronted by a problem’ involving 
money orders, which he placed 


\ tter: 

“After close of business Saturday, 
June 28, 1928, I had on hand 16 C. O. D. 
parcel post tags, and I prepared orders 
enough to send one with each tag. stamp- 
ing each tag and money order with the 
money order stamp. 
ine the orders and tags, ink and pen 
with me, intending to write the orders 
as soon as I woke up in the morning. 
put the money orders with the tags un- 
der the mattress. 


pulled the orders and tags from under 
the mattress to the ground. As soon 
as I] returned, seeing them on the 
ground, I picked them up and searched 
for the 11 missing orders but I couldn’t 
find any others than the five that were 
lying with the tags on the ground. 

“T cannot think that it could have been 
done by anything but some sheep which 
stay in the same lot as I have the bed. 
They are all the tim> pulling at the bed 
when I am there, and at other times. 
I think they ate the 11 missing orders, 
missing the five orders as I found three 
of the five with the tags as I had placed 
them.” 

It might be explained that the coun- 


try store which houses the post offic e at had a decided money order flavor, and 
Tego was found too hot in Summer time those sheep are probably old enough now | 
y* the postmaster, and he moved his | to serve as lamb stew.” 


§ 


State Finance 


were 
issued by Umited States postmasters in} 


in handting: 


Ar | 


jand that 
jgraphs 5 and 6, dealing wth recature, cjon,” 


un-! 
The authorization for payment) 


way 


before | 
post office inspectors in the following | 


I went to bed tak-} 


,Gold Imports at New York 
IT: 


I had to be up part) , 
of the night and while gone something! report of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York for the week ended June 
shows imports of $182,000, chiefly from 
Latin America. 
and there was no net change in the gold 





Excess Earnings Tentatively 





Examiners for I. C. €. Determine Amounts Earned in Ex- 
cess of Six Per Cent on Road’s Investment for Years 


1920, 1922 and 1923 


The Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po-) later issued for the succeeding calendar 
tomac Railroad had earnings in excess of| years. Returns to these orders report- 
the 6 per cent allowed under the provi-| ing the information called for were filed 
sions of the transportation act, during by the respondent for the p@riod Mar. 1, 





-Publie Protection 


the years 1920, 1922, and 1923, amount- to Dec. 31, 1920, and for the calendar | 


ing respectively to $160,000.19; $903,- years 1921, 1 





1923; and, follow- 


025.44; and $1,129,368.24, according to the’ ing the returns, hearings were held for | 


conclusions of Examiners J. V. Walsh and, the purpd&e of affording the respondent 
C. H. Johnston of the Interstate Com- an opportunity to submit evidence in 
merce Commission. support of its reports. and for receiving 
In a proposed report to the Interstate any other testimony that might furnish 
Commerce Commission June 26 in Fi- a basis for the findings required of the 
nance Docket No. 3898, the examiners Commission by the statute. 
recommended that the Commision ac- Due to the insufficiency of the first 
cept their findings as to the excess earn- record, the proceeding was reopened for 
ings of the railroad. Under section 15a further testimony. Notices of the sev- 


of the transportation act the Government eral hearings were duly served upon the | 


is authorized to recapture one-half of respondent, the Governor of the State 
all earnings of a railroad in excess of | of Virginia and other interested parties. 
6 per cent on its investment. In order Evidence has been presented by witnesses 


| to determine the amount due for recap- for the respondent and also witnesses 


ture or for rate-making purposes excess for the several bureaus of the Commis- 
income proceedings are instituted. sion’s administrative forces, and ques- 
_ An authorized summary of the exam- tions of law, procedure and method, as 
iners’ report follows: . !well as the disputed questions of fact 
_ This is a proceeding pursuant to sec- and opinion arising from the testimony, 
tion 15a of the interstate commerce act have been argued at length on brief. — 
for the investigation and determination A motion was presented by the re- 
of the amounts, if any, of excess income spondent at the opening of the hear- 
subject to the provisions of this section | ing for the vacation, dismissal or post- 
receivetl prior to Jan. 1, 1924, by the ponement of the proceedings on the gen- 
Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac eral grounds: (1) that they were ille- 
Railroad Company, hereinafter called the gally begun before the investigations 
respondent. The periods under investi- 2);eady instituted under section 19a were 


gation thus include the calendar years brought to a conclusion; (2) that they 
1921, 1922 and 1923, and, since the re- are directed to a period prior to the 
spondent did not accept the guarantee ; 


authorized change of rates made effective 
Aug. 26, 1920; (3) that there is no au- 
thority of law for a determination of re- 
capturable income for the period com- 
prising the last 10 months of 1920 or 
any period less than a year; and (4) 


of section 209 of the transportation act, 
1920, the last 10 months of the calendar 
year 1920. 

For this purpose it necessary to 
ascertain the amount of net railway op- 
erating income, as defined by the act, 
and the value of ‘the property held for 
and used in the service of transportation 
as of each of the periods mentioned. 
With this information the directions of 
the statute for determining the amount 
and disposition of the sums to which the 
jurisdiction of the section extends are ex- 
plicit. Methods and procedure for deter- 
mining these factors in an appropriate 
and expeditious manner have been left 
with the Commission. 

A number of the questions to which 
the proceedings have given rise have 
been considered heretofore by the Com- 
mission and decided in its valuation cases | 
or in findings made and _ conclusions 
reached in Excess Income of St. Louis 
& O'Fallon Ry. Co., 124 I. C. C. 3, which 
were not made the subject of adverse 
ruling in the decisions of the court upon 
review. 


is 


tion, since no action was taken within 
the first four months following the close 
thereof, all proceedings wit respect 
thereto are now barred, 


Disposition of 
The Four Motions 


Question 1 has been disposed of above. 
With respect to» question 2 counsel 
urges that the provisions of section 15a 
with respect to rates were not applied to 
its rate structure until the 
ments of the date mentioned were made, 
and reasons accordingly that it did not 
receive any net “revenue thereunder” 
until after the same date. It insists that 
only income “received under the provision 
of section 14a” subject to recapture. 
Since. however. under the rule approved 


1s 


In thi = . - : in O’Fallon Railway v. United States, 
ae een cic a : : 

' n this report, consideration is - par supra, the enforcement of paragraphs 
a = a mail lere a : 

0 questions not heretofore considered of 5 and 6 does not depend upon prior 


the propriety of the procedure followed, 
the sufficiency of the material presented 
of wecord to serve as a basis for the 
findingS required of the Commission, anc 
other questions arising at the hearings 
or on brief and made the subject of tes- 
timony or argument. With the prelimi- 


compliance with paragraphs 2 and 3, it 
follows that there is no warrant for the 
contention that their application in 
any way impeded by rate adjustments 
during the period for which application 
is made or subsequent thereto. 
Question 3 the Commission 


Is 


has 


is, 


that, as to each of the periods in ques- | 


“As a demonstration 
lservice aflorded by these wildcat buses 
which could not operate if this bill is| 


rate adjust- | 
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Mr. Kean Quotes Testimony 
Before I. C. C. on Case in 
Which Long Distance Pa- 
trons Were Stranded 
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The Senate June 
eration of the bill (H. R. 10288) to regu- 
late the transportation of persons in in- 
terstate and foreign commerce by motor 
carriers operating on the public high- 
ways without arriving at a vote. 

Senator Dil} (Dem.), of Washington, 
spoke briefly 6pposing certain provisions 
of the bill, while Senator Kean (Rep.), 
of New Jersey, urged vassage of the 
measure. 

The bill remains the unfinished busi- 
ness before the Senate. 

Senator Dill asserted that in this leg- 
islation to protect the public more ad- 
vantage is given the private interests. 
He declared the advantage to be so great 
to the railroads and established bus lines 
that the public is required to pay out 
more than the worth of the advantage 
gained. 

“There is no reason for the certificate 
of public convenience and necessity ex- 
cept the demand of the present bus lines 


and the railroads that do not want new | 


bus lines to come in,” declared the Wash- 
ington Senator. 
certificate of public convenience and ne- 
cessity, we ought to come to fixing of 
rates on the basis of the cost of giv- 
ing service.” 
Supported by Senator Kean 

Pointing out his particular interest in 
the measure since “one-fifth of all the 
motor buses in this United States run 
through the State of New Jersey,” Sen- 
ator Kean spoke briefly in its support. 


of the kind ‘of 


passed,” he said, Senator Kean had read | 


by the clerk testimony given before the 


Interstate Commerce Commission by a} 


representative of the Travelers’ Aid So- 
ciety. 
A number of incidents were recited in 


the testimony, demonstrating the irre- 
sponsibility of a number of interstate 
bus lines. On one occasion, the testi- 


mony said, a passenger purchased trans- 
portation from the east to Los Angeles, 
Calif. On arriving in Omaha, Nebr., the 
driver left the passengers at a_ hotel, 
telling them that he would return at 9 
o'clock the following morning. The bus 
never returned, the testimony said, leav- 
ing the passengers stranded, many of 
them financially unable to continue their 
trip. 

“This bill will stop such practices as 
this,” Senator Kean said, “and for this 


wary questions disposed of, such findings pejq determined by the specific proviso reason, I hope it shall pass.” 


of value and ‘net railway operating in- 
come as appear warranted by the record 
will be proposed, 


Procedure Which 


Should Be Followed 


of paragraph 9 that the Commission shall 
make proper adjustments to provide for 
the computation of excess income for a 
portion of a year. 


Question 4 arises from the provision 


of paragraph 6 that one-half the excess | 


The terms of section 15a concerning! income “shall, within the first four 
recapture of excess income indicate that months following the close of the period 
prompt action was expected by Congress, for which such computation is made, be 
practical application of para- recoverable by and paid to the Commis- 
: , This language, in its position 
does not necessarily depend upon prior fo}lowing paragraph 5, would, under the 


compliance with paragraphs 2 and 3. interpretation urged by the respondent, 
dealing with tbe general level of rates pe jn derogation of property rights of 


intended to yield a fair return upon the 
aggregate of carrier property either as 
a whole or in some prescribed rate o1 
territorial groups. St. Louis and O’Fal- 
lon Railway Co. et al. v. United States 
et al., 279 U. S. 461. In section 19a 
specific directions are given for the pro- 
cedure in valuations thereunder, and the 


the public and the carriers at large in 
the trust fund created by paragraph 5; 
and the construction sought by the re- 
spondent manifestly cannot be sustained. 

A further motion was presented in 
objection and protest to the reopening 
of the hearing on the ground alleged that 


view has been advanced by the respond- | ©¢'t#'n of the evidence which Wak pio- 
ent that the Commission should follow posed tot be received was irrelevant and 
the same methods in valuations of in-| immaterial to the questions to he de 
dividual carriers in recapture proceca- | “!€¢ The propriety of the motion de- 
ines under section te. fy so doing the| nded on numerous matters of proof 
: ler 5a. ‘ g th< 
= Te * : a ras -essarily over od, 
Commission would comply  simultane- | 2% was nece grily overruled 


ously with all the requirements of both 
sections in respect to valuations, com- . ; 
pleting the primary valuations under Road 8 Property : 

section 19a and bringing them down to The property of the Richmond, Fred- 
the recapturé dates as an incidental step ericksburg and Potomac Railroad Com- 


Description of 


in the recapture of excess income. pany, as now constituted after merger 

But, that this was not intended as a of the Washington Southern RailWay 
requirement by Congress sufficiently ap- Company effective Feb. 24, 1920, and 
pears from the permissive rather than prior acquisition by the latter of the 


property of the Potomac Railroad Com- 


mandatory language used in paragraph 
pany, comprises in general a double track 


4 of section 15a in referring to inves- 


tigations under section 19a. It is there line of railroad, with necessary shop, 
provided merely that the Commission’ yard and station facilities, extending 
may utilize the results of its investiga- from Richmond, Va., to a poirtt in the 


same State near Alexandria at the Dis- 
trict of Columbia line. The mileage of 
first main track owned and used in 1920 
mission issued a general order requiring Was 114.35 and the mileage of all tracks 
carriers by railroad to report among 381.15. In 1923 these mileages had been 
other things for the period Sept. 1, to changed to 114.28 and 408.97, respec- 
Dec. 31, 1920, in the case of carriers;tively * * *. | ; ; 

which had accepted the guarantee of see-._ From a consideration of the forego- 
tion 209 of the Transpotation Act, 1920, ing and all the facts of record having 
and for the period Mar. 1, to Dec. 31, @ bearing on the value of the property 
1920, in the case of carriers which had held for and used in transportation in- 
not accepted such guarantee, the value | ¢luding going-concern value and all other 
of property used in transportation serv-| ¢lements of value and the further facts 
ice by such carriers and their net rail- Of record bearing on net railway op- 
‘operatng income for such period. erating income, the commisison should 
The full text of the‘order is given in, find the computation of excess net rail- 
Appendix A of the Commission’s report Way opgrating income to be as follows: 
in Excess Income of St. Louis & O'Fallon Value for rate-making purposes, A; 


tions under section 19a in so far as 


deemed available. 
Under date of Jan. 16, 1922, the Com- 


6 per 





Ry. Co., supra, at page 71 (reserved on cent of value, B; net railway operating in- 
other grounds). come, ©; excess net railway operating in- 
The carriers were instructed to in-| °°™® D- 

clude in their returns statements in de- aie A eee 
tail showing the manner in which the eietes te wie ee 
values were determined. Other orders o7 105 600 1's44'200-00 
similar in their general requirements but 449: ‘ 27.945,000 1'676,700.00 
with some variation as to detail were ‘ ae 


1920° 


1921 


31.334.64 
,011.81 
° 







$160,000.19 








Total $182,000 in Week « 


New York, N. 


*Ten months. 


Y., June 27.—The gold) = er SS ae 
Monthly 


‘ Stateme 


5, 


There were no exports 














’ Massachusetts Borrows 


$2,500,000 at Low Rate 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts; 
Boston, June 27. 
State Treasurer John W. Haigis on 
June 25 awarded to the firm of Lee Hig- 


|}ginson & Company of Boston an issue 


nts 


of $2,500,000 metropolitan district notes 
at an interest rate of 2.15 per cent. The 
notes will mature Nov. 21 next. The 2.15 
per cent rate is the lowest rate on bor- 
rowed money secured by the State for a 
number of years and by reason of the 
fact that the State treasurer has $5,000,- 
000 in cash on deposit in banks at a 
higher interest rate than 2.15 the State 
will save considerably by the transaction, 
it was stated. 





| Foreign Exchange | 





New York, June 27.—-The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Sec®etary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 


market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below, 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 


14.0954 





France (franc) ; 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) E 
Netherlands (guilder) 40.1929 
Norway (krone) 26.7730 
Poland (zloty) ......0. 11.2000 
POPues! THECREO): icvinesceuanes 4.40966 
ROADIE AUMUND 5b es oad 6200 Aaleee 5948 
Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 


Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 














Hong Kong (dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) ......... 

China (Mexican dollar) .......- 

China CYUGH GONE) :s.scccance 

ete (ED eis a oa see able akaaie 

BEROM COURTS 6g vnics cn saaadssdans 49.4190 
Singapore (dollar) ....cecees> 55,9208 
Canaan (GGNOP) 4 iisaxcavaes ° 99,9857 
Cuba DOGO Cais can ns snkeabhans 

RR EO tonne nai 
Argentina (peso, gold) ......... 

Miva) (PIOOIE) acc teseacencer 

Chile (peso) i ala aa 841 
Tremune CROER): 656s cacaneseaee 2125 
Colombia (peso) ......++. . 96.6400 


ee NOM nna kenrg kacen 


34.1250 


at BR stlonal 


Central Railroad of New Jersey 









resumed consid- | 


. ' 
“If we must come to a: 


Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Bus Lines 


‘ (TRARY 






Banking Laws 


. Bill to Regulate City Order to Widen Roadway _ | Bills to Liberalize 
Fixed for Richmond Railroad Bycoc 


Upheld Against Property Owners! 





Injunction Refused to Prevent Narrowing of Sidewalks 


| 
| 
| 
} 


So as to Necessitate Destruction or Costly Alteration | 


Of Basement Used With Town’s Consent 


| 





[Continued from Page 8. | 


posit Co. v. City of New York, supra; | Burns. Supp. 


Tiernan v. Thorp, supra; Gregsten v. 
City of Chicago (1893), 145 Ill. 451, 34 
N. E. 426. But the order of the board 
of works in the case at bar is not shown 
to be arbitrary, capricious or unjust. 
The determination to widen the roadway 
and narrow the sidewalk was made many 
years after the basement was con- 


structed when changed traffic conditions | 


made such widening desirable and neces- 

;sary. Under such conditions we cannot 
say that the act of the board is unjust 
or unreasonable, nor under such condi- 
tions can we say that the city is bound, 
in order to preserve appellants’ base- 
ment in its present condition, to adopt a 
plan of construction for the work more 
expensive than would otherwise be nec- 
essary. . 

The use which appellants are.making 
, of the subsurface of the street (whether 
under a permissive license by the city, 
or under their own rights as the owners 
of the fee) is -ervient to the dominant 
easement of the public therein. Public 
necessity now requires that appellants 
surrender or otherwise at their own ex- 
pense adapt and conform their use so as 
not to interfere with the use by the pub- 
lic which now necessary for its wel- 
fare. From the facts proven and the 
principles of law stated it is clear that 
the lower court properly denied the tem- 
porary injunction. 

The appellants assert (in their points 
and in argument) that the proceeding 
for widening the roadway of Massachu- 
setts Avenue, the narrowing of the side- 
walks and the paving of the new portion 
| of the roadway was erroneously brought 
by the city under section 107, chapter 
131, acts 1921, section 10440, Burns, 1926, 
which amended the general statute of 
1905 (cities and towns act) governing 
street improvements (it being their con- 
tention that the statute governing work 
of this kind in cities of the first class is 
the resurfacing and street widening stat- 
ute of 1923, chapter . acts 1923, sec- 
tion 10481 et seq. Burns, 1926, as amended 
by chapter 74, acts 1929, section 10484 et 
seq. Burns Supp. 1929), and that such 
proceedings as brought are void and that 
| appellants cannot be affected thereby in 
their occupancy of a part of the public 
street. 


Objection Based on Type 
Of Notice Immaterial 


It must be conceded by appellants that 
the city has the power to make this im- 
provement under one statute or the 
other. The city, as a necessary prelini- 
Inary, pursuant to either statute, has 
the undoubted right to demand of ap- 
pellants that they vacate the space o- 
cupied by them which is needed for the 
improvement (or to submit plans for a 
structure to support the new portion ot 
the street). There is no allegation in 
the complaint, nor is there any evidence 
| set out in the brief, showing which 
statute the city proceeded under and 
it is unnecessary to decide here the col- 
lateral question of whether the present 
improvement of Massachusetts Avenue 
is properly controlled by section 10440, 
Burns 1926, or by section 10484 et seq., 


Bond Total of $3,422,000 


Voted by Phoenix, Ariz. 


Is 








State of Arizona: 
Phoenix, June 27. 

Four municipal bond issues of the 
City of Phoenix aggregating $3,422,000 
were voted June 25 in a special election 
by overwhelming majorities. The bonds 
are serial issues and will be advertised 
for sale by the city commission at an 
early date. 

One issue, totaling $2,364,000, is for 
the improvement of the waterworks sys- 
tem. <A second issue, $817,000, is for 
additional sewer facilities. The third, 
$200,000, is for repayment of a loan in 
1927 for repairing present weter ‘ 
tem pipe line, while the fourth, $41,000, 
for the retirement of a note given 
to cover cost of removing an irrigation 
ditch through the heart of the city. 


SYs- 


is 





Silver Imports Into India 
Show Increase in Week 


Silver imports into India during the 
seven days ended June 20 totaled 2,518,- 
000 1,816,000 ounces of which 


came from London and 502,000 ounces 
from New York, says a despatch to the 
Department of Commerce from its Bom- 
bay office. During the seven days ended 
June 13 imports totaled 1,559,000 ounces, 

Currency in reserve on June 15 totaled 
1,069,400,000 rupees, as compared Witn 
1,067,600,000 rupees on June 7. Bullion 
in reserve on June 15 was unchanged atl 
34,800,000 rupees. 

Silver stocks on June 20 were 
mated at 3,100 bars, as compared with 
2,800 bars on June 13. The total offtake 
for the seven days ended June 20 was 
1,890 bars. The market continues weak 
but it is believed in Bombay the bottom 
has about been reached. 


(Issued by Department 


ounces, 


esil- 


of Commerce.) 





Federal Court to Determine 
Legality of Chain Store Tax 


State of South Carolina: 


Columbia, June 27. 
Federal District Judge J. Lyles Glenn 
granted a temporary injunction June 25 
|restraining collection of the South Caro- 
jlina chaim store tax. No date was set 
|for hearing on the question of making 
/the injunction permanent. 


Delaware & Hudson Company 








1929, 


J or whether such an| 
improvement could be made under either | 
statute. 

It was alleged and proved that notice 
of the pending resolution for said street | 
improvement was published twice and | 
that a notice to bidders was published 
twice in one newspaper in Indianapolis. 
Appellants contend that such legal ad- 
vertising governed by chapter 6, 


is 


Acts 1927, section 12077 et seq. Burns 
Supp. 1929, which provides that “in| 
cities ° of more than 100,000 pop-} 


ulation it shall be legal to pub- 
lish any such notice * * in two news- 
papers of general circulation published 
in such city,” while appellee con- 
tends that such legal notice is governed 
by sections 10440 and 10342 Burns 1926, 
which requires the notice to be pub- 
lished for two weeks, once each week, 
in a newspaper of general circulation 
published in such city. 

It likewise unnecessary to decide 
this dispute here. It admitted that 
appellants recejved a notice by mail ana 
that they attended the hearing of the 
board of ‘works and there objected to 
the improvement. No other notice to 
them was necessary. 

Judgment affirmed. 

MyYERrs, J., absent. 


is 


is 


Note 1. The ownership of the fee in the 
street or highway depends primarily upon 
the ownership of such fee at the time the 
street or highway was established. See 15 | 
R. C. L. 117, 118. Where land has been dedi- | 
cated by its owner for a street or highway, 
a subsequent conveyance of the abutting | 
land by such owner carries with it the fee 
to the center of the street or highway, as 
it will not be presumed that a grantor 
who parts with all his right and title to | 
the adjoining land intends to withhold his 





interest in the road to the middle of it 
20 C. J. 542. 

The language used in T. H} & S. R. R. Co. 
v. Rodel (1883), 89 Ind. 128: “The owner 


of a lot abutting on a street owns the fee 
to the middle thread of the street =. % 
a conveyance of a lot adjoining a_ high- 
way carries title to the center,” is possibly 


| too broad and subject to the qualifications 


| of Indiana. 


earmarked for foreign account. May Five Months May Five Months 

————— ee ey 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 
ved to his sheep lot for the warm Freight revenue ......-+0+. 3,762,974 3,942,505 17,213,773 18,458,280 2,854,190 3,129,458 13,568,716 14,233,238 
months, the Department points out. Passenger revenue ....... 679,33 5 3,304,172 3,306,996 187,330 199,652 1,031,226 1,183,819 
At the time, the Superintendent of | Total oper. rev. seeseee 4,745,961 21,930,272 23,348,579 8,250,613 3,570,022 15,628,805 16,536,321 
the Money Order Division of the De- Maintenance of way .... 484,206 2,226,520 2,190,792 455,252 392.084 2,239,099 2,016,933 
partment, Charles E. Matthews, was Maintenance of equipment, 968,713 4,972,535 5,301,852 712,985 827,576 3,794,097 4,034,129 
called upon to help solve the disappear-| Transportation expenses .. 1,733,809 8,604,135 9,016,504 1,173,440 1,267,748 5,850,305 6,263,111 
ance of the money orders from the post Total expenses incl. other 3,410,090 16,920,860 17,607,761 2,566,854 2,716,281 13,033,979 13,432,749 
office at Temo. Net from railroad ......., 1,335, 5,009,412 5,740,818 683,759 853,741 2,594,826 3,103,572 
“I offer as a clew for what it may be Taxes . ......++. re 8 557, 1,725,033 1,740,539 123,000 89,000 615.000 445,000 
worth,” he stated, “the fact that the last Uncollectible ry. rev., ete 1,176 3,367 9,787 54 seveses 1,979,896 2,657,915 
iamb stew I tackled in a local cafeteria Net after taxes, ete. .... 778,333 £800,078 3,281,012 3,990,492 560,705 764,741 19979,393 2,657,915 
Net after rents ...c<ccccee 640.37 663.318 2,615,301 5,229,625 537,637 759,575 1,937,860 2,638,859 

Aver. miles operated ..... 692.28 690.54 692.62 690.54 881.92 881.65 881.76 881.65 * 
| Operating ratio ...cessece 71.9 72.8 17.2 75.4 79.0 76.1 83.4 81.2 


that such abutting owner's grantor (im- 
mediate or remote) owned the fee in the 
land dedicated to the public for the street 
or highway at the time the dedication was 
made and that the fee in such street or 
highway has not been expressly conveyed 
to another. 

Under ch, 18, Acts 1821, providing for the 
laying out of the town of Indianapolis on 
a site of 2.500 acres selected for the per- 
manent seat of our State government, the 
present central business section of the City 
of Indianapolis, which is shown by the rec- 
ord to include the land in question, was 
platted, streets were dedicated and the lots 
were sold by an agent for the State of 
Indiana. 

It thus appears ‘that the dedication to 
the public use of the street here in ques- 
tion was made at a time when 
simple title thereof was vested in the State 
Under such circumstances, and 


the fee | 


under some of the cases noted below, it 
would seem that the conveyance by the 
agent for the State subsequent to the 


platting of the town and dedication of the | 


of a lot abutting on a street, should 
the title in fee in such street 
(as would be the case where the convey- 
ance was by private owner after he had 
dedicated a street). 

But this court in Terre Haute, etc., R 
Co. v. Scott et al. (1881), 74 Ind. 29 (fol- 
lowed in Western Union Tel. Co. v, Krue- 
ger (1905), 36 Ind. App. 348, 74 N. E, 26), 
adopted an opinion by a commissioner 


streets 
not convey 


in 
which it was stated that “in laying out the 
town of Indianapolis, making and _ filing 
maps as required by law, the State vested 
in the town for the use of the public such 
rights to, and integest in the streets and 
alleys of the town as would have vested 
in it had any citizen been the proprietor 
and laid out the town in the syme way,” 
and held that the grantee (and his 
signee) of such commissioner took the fee 
subject to the public use, to the center 
line of the street. 
Where the fee of 
United States and was 
townsite act of 1867 to the trustee of a 
town site who surveyed and platted the 
same the abutting owner of a lot does not 
own the fee in the street, Loeber v. Butte 
General Electric Co, (1895) 16 Mont. 1, 
39 P, 912, 50 Am. St. Rep. 468, but unde 
aid act such fee is held “in trust 
the * * * use * * * of the occupants { 
thereof.” Pueblo v. Budd (1894) 19 Colo. 
579; Ashby v. Hall (1886) 116 U. S. 526 
In Paige v. Schenectady R. Co. (1902) 
Mise. R. 384, 77 N. Y. S. 889, it was said 
“where the sovereign or the public authori- 
ties are vested with the fee in a highway, 


as- 


the 
the 


street was in 
granted by 


a 


38 


id 


the presumption that a grant of land 
abutting on or bounded by the highway 


conveys the fee to its center does not pre- 






vail,” but this holding was reversed on ap- 
peal, S. C. (1902) 77 App. Div. 571, 79 N. 
7; 266; S. C. (1904) 178 N. Y. 102, 70 N. 


kK. 213, on authority of Cheney v. Syracuse, 


ete, R. Co, (1896) 8 App. Div. 620, 40 N.Y. 
S. 1103, affd. 158 N. Y. 739, 52 N. E. 112 
See also City of Dubuque v. Maloney 
(1859) 9 Iowa 450, 74 Am. Dee. 358: Kansas 
Natural Gas Co. v. Haskell (1909) 172 
F. 545. 

Under the civil law the title to all roads 
and highways is in the sovereignty (Dun- 


ham v. Williams (1867) 37 N. ¥. 251: Ren 


thorp Bourg (1816) 2 Martin (La.) 46 
(4 0. S. 97 Mitchell v. Bass (1870) 383 
Tex. 259) and it is frequently provided by | 
statute (see Edison Illuminating Co. v. 
Misch (1918) 200 Mich. 114, 166 N. W. 144) | 
that plat dedications of streets shall vest 
the fee simple title therein in the city, | 
as the Illinois statute of 1833 providing 
that “land * * * for streets * * * shall be 


held in the corporate name thereof (of the 
in trust to and for 2 and pur- 
poses set forth and expressed” * * *. See 


city) 


Sears v. City of Chicago (1910) 247 Ill. 204, 
93 N. E. 152 

In City of Chicago v. Rumsey (1877), 87 
Il]. 348, it was held where land owned by 


the State of Illinois was laid off by its ca- 






nal commissioners in the original town of 
Chieago that the fee in the soil of the 
streets was either in the State or the city 
for the benefit of the public. There the 
plat did not conform to the requirements 
of the Illinois statute of 18: (in which | 
event ordinarily a common law dedication ! 
would result, under which the adjoining 
property owner owns the fee. Sears v. 


City of Chicago, supra; Illinois Trust and 
Savings Bank v. City of Chicago (1910), 
247 Ill. 264, 93 N, E. 167; Farwell v. City 


of Chicago (1910), 247 Ill. 235, 93 N. E 
1€8) and upon such point being urged, 
the court said: “Had the land where the 


town was laid out, belonged to a party other 
than the State * * * the point would 
have been well taken. But * * * the land 
where these lots were laid off belonged to 
the State,” and held that the State was 
not, and need not be, included in the stat- | 
ute. 

See also Sheldon v. City of Chicago | 
(1910), 247 Tl]. 267, 93 N. E. 166, where lots | 
were canveyed by the canal commissioners 
before the passage of the act of 1833 

In U. S. v. Illinois, ete., R. Co. (1894), 
154". S. 225, it was held that the fee sim- 
ple title to the streets was vested in the 
City of Chicago in the 57-acre tract which 
constituted Fort Dearborn and which was 
platted and sold by the Government under 


the direction of the Secretary of War as 
the “Fort Dearborn addition to Chicago,” 
the court resting its decision 


on the Illi- 
nois statute of 1833, | 


for | done. 


| highway construction and 
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Federal Reserve 


Law Are Signed 


Board Is Given Discretionary 
Power in Assessing Cost 
Of Examinations Against 
State Member Banks 








Three banking bills were signed by the 
President on June 26, it was announced 


orally at the White House on June 27." 
One of the bills (S. 485) gives to the » 
Federal Reserve Board discretionary au- ! 


thority in the matter of assessment of 
costs of examination against State mem- 
ber banks examined. The requirement 
under former law for the cost to be 
charged against the bank examined had 
been a burden upon small State banks, 
which were under the necessity of pay- 
ing the costs of State examination as 
well, according to a statement by Ed- 
mund Platt, vice governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, made while the bill 
was under consideration in Congress. The 
bill was favored by the Board. 

A second bill (S. 3627) amends the 
Federal reserve act to enable national 


; banks voluntarily to surrender the right 


to exercise trust powers and to relieve 
themselves of the necessity: of comply. 
ing with the law governing banks exer- 
cising such powers. 

The third bill (S. 4287) amends sec- 
tion 202 of Title II of the Federal farm 
loan act by providing for loans by Fede 
eral intermediate credit banks to finance. 
ing institutions on bills payable and by 
eliminating the requirement that loans, 
advances, or discounts shall have a mini- 
mum maturity of six months. 





New Jersey Legislature 
To Act on Bond Issue Law 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, June 27. 

In response to a proclamation by Gov- 
ernor Larson, both branches of the leg- 
islature will meet in special session July 
1 to correct or modify a measure, chap- 
ter 181, adopted at the regular session 
placing a limitation on bond issues by 
municipalities to be carried by special 
assessments. 

The Senate was scheduled to meet 
July 1, having adjourned to that date a 
few weeks ago for further consideration 
of alleged unethical conduct on the part 
of State Senator Ralph W. Chandless, of 
Bergen County. The call of the Gov- 
ernor will convene the House at the 
same time. 

Senator S. Rusling Leap, of Salem, in- 
troduced the bill it is now sought to mod- 
ify. It was sponsored in its original 
form by the commission on county and 
municipal taxation and finance. The as- 
sembly reported a substitute, which was 


| passed and has caused, it is claimed, em- 
|barrassment in some of the municipali- 


ties in the financing of public improve- 
ments. The purpose of the original 
measure was said to be to prevent padded 
valuations for assessment purposes. 





New Hampshire to Bond 
Employes Handling Money 


State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, June 27. 

Secretary of State E. D. Fuller an- 
nounced June 25, following a meeting of 
Gov. Charles W. Tobey and his executive 
council, that all State employes who 
handle State funds in any amount will 
hereafter be bonded. The governor and 
his council acted on recommendation of 
the State auditing accountant, L. J. Mar- 
tin. Mr. Fuller said the new ruling would 
become effective at once. 

The council also voted to pay delegates 
to the constitutional convention for six 
days, on recommendation of Attorney 
General Ralph W. Davis. The delegates, 
before adjourning, had voted themselves 
10 days’ pay, claiming a century-old 
precedent had allowed pay for all days 
since the opening of the convention, in- 
cluding those days on which no work was 
Acceptance of the attorney gen- 
eral’s pay recommendation will cut about 
$5,000 from the expenses of the conven- 


tion. The council approved a pay roll of 
about $15,000. The legislature had pro- 
vided $35,000 for the convention. 





Virginia to Pay Obligations 
Of $2,600,000 July 1 


Commonwealth of Virginia: 


Richmond, June 27. ~ ~ 


State obligations totaling more than 
$2,600,000 will be paid out by the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia July 1, John M, 
Purcell, State treasurer, announced 
orally June 25. 

The largest item will be $1,000,000 in 
State highway certificates of indebted- 
ness, Mr. Purcell said. Others include 
$450,000 interest on State bonds; $450,- 
000 for State pay roll, $150,000 on mise 
cellaneous bills, $105,000 for Confed- 
erate pensions, $54,600 for retired 
teacher pensions and $300,000 to meet 
maintenance 
demands. 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


June 
Made Public 






25 


June 27 





Customs receipts ......... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
revenue ark aha 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$589,675.50 


Sanne i 1,931,259.88 
internal 
1.20 











Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts ...... 
Balance previous day 


$5,55 
135,740.00 
077,669.31 





Total Soa 
Expenditures 
General expenditures ..... 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal J esnake 
Operations in special ac- 


"775.15 
10,204.57 


counts oa ; 5,054,689.60 * 
Adjusted service certificate : 
fund one PT 1,327.17 
Civil-service retirement S 


fund 


oe ; ae 17,835.7 
Investment of trust funds 


333,649.39 


Total ordinary expendi- 


tures wecees $13,058,311.40209 
Other public debt expendi- : 
tures sik + ane bbe eke 939,727.7 
Balance toGOy éssssccnckas 349,765,680.91 


{ 





Total .sscsccceseeses. $863, 763,790.14 
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Turning Farm Loss into Profit 
inNorthCarolina + + + + 


Disastrous Results of Two-crop System Are Be- 
ing Retrieved by Diversification under Live- 
‘at-Home Policy, Says Governor Gardner 


By O. MAX GARDNER 


Governor, State of North Carolina 


HEN the cotton and_ tobacco 
W crops of North Carolina fell off 

twenty million dollars in 1928 
from their 1927 production, we won- 
dered how the farmers and those de- 
pendent on them could stand it, unless 
1929 showed an improvement over 
1928. 

When 1929 showed an actual de- 
crease from 1928 of twenty-three mil- 
lion dollars more, there were those who 
conscientiously thought that agricul- 
ture was doomed in North Carolina. 

The loss of forty-three million dol- 
lars in the annual production value of 
the two principal crops in two years 
time did represent a staggering blow. 
North Carolina felt it. It feels it now. 
But it was not a knockout. ; 

In 1927 the estimated’total value of 
our cotton and tobacco crops was two 
hundred and eight million dollars. In 
1929 it was one hundred and sixty-five 
million dollars. 

There was no falling off in the acre- 
age planted to these two crops. There 
was no falling off in the fertilizer bill. 
There was no falling off in the cost of 
labor in making these crops. 

The disastrous effect was enhanced 
by the fact that the farmers were de- 
pendent on the cash receipts from these 
crops not only to clothe the family and 
pay the fertilizer bill, but also in large 
measure to supply the family and the 
farm with every substantial part of 
their food and feedstuffs. Dependent 
as we are on these cash crops, it is a 
matter of surprise that we have weath- 
ered this depression period as success- 
fully as we have. 


& 


Out of our dire necessity came our 
salvation. Out of the actual poverty of 
our agricultural life has come our hope. 

If agriculture had been prosperous, 
the State administration, the depart- 
ment of education, the press, the farm 
organizations, and the others could not 
possibly have caught the imagination 
of this State as they have with the 
live-at-home idea and with the pure 
seed movement. So, I say, “Sweet are 
the uses of adversity.” 

The live-at-home idea, together with 
the closely related movement for the 
use of purebred, certified seeds for all 
principal crops, the acquiring of pure 
breeds of livestock, and the manufac- 
turing and processing for ourselves of 
a larger part of our raw products, I 
have proclaimed in every section of this 
State to be the salvation of our agri- 
culture. 

I have said that the live-at-home idea 
and the pure seed idea would in them- 
selves add this year thirty million dol- 
lars to our agricultural income. They 
are doing this. There is every indica- 
tion that the thirty million dollars is 
on the way. 

They have more significance, further- 
more, than merely adding thirty million 
dollars to our agricultural income in 
1930—important as that in itself is. 
They are going to do more than this. 

Together, they are going -to remove 
the cotton and tobacco farming indus- 
try from the purely speculation class 
into the investment class of economic 
endeavor. To accomplish this would be 
worth more than thirty million dollars 
every year to North Carolina farmers. 

In putting their complete dependence 
in cash crop farming, the North Caro- 
lina farmers had just about insured 


their inability to make money our of 
cash crop farming. They have sub- 
jected themselves thereby to the time 
merchant‘and his time prices for their 
consumption goods. 

The time merchant in turn has sub- 
jected both them and himself to the 
banker and the fertilizer dealer for 
production credit. The North Carolina 
banker in turn was subjected to the re- 
quirements of ,the big bankers for 
credit. 

Neither the farmer, nor the mer- 
chant, nor the agricultural banker has 
had either enough liquid credit or its 
equivalent in consumption goods, to be 
the master of their economic condition. 
They have all had to buy on a seller’s 
market, and have had to sell on a buy- 


er’s market. 
A 


Thirty million dollars’ worth of addi- 
tional consumption goods, produced by 
the farmers—who are at the same time 
the consumers—is substantially the 
equivalent of thirty million dollars of 
additional liquid capital. The live-at- 
home idea increases the ability of our 
own folk not only to have without buy- 
ing most of the goods for which they 
spend the most Money, but thereby and 
at the same time to be in position to 
demand for their cash crops better 
prices than they have ever been able 
to do up to now. 

The live-at-home idea is not a fad. 
We have already got out of the senti- 
mental stage of talking about it. Al- 
ready its results are coming ‘to be ap- 
parent. 

The most important tangible result, 
of course, is the planting of a much 
larger acreage of food and feed stuffs 
by all classes and types of farmers in 
all sections of the State. This has been 
done—especially in the east. 

The fact. that in the eastern Pied- 
mont section and the coastal plain sec- 
tion a beginning in self-sustaining 
farming was made by larger numbers 
of white and negro tenant farmers is, 
perhaps, the most significant outcome 
of this nature. _ 


Another tangible outcome has been 
the establishment or the enlargement 
of plants for processing some of the 
foodstuffs planted and some of our live- 
stock products. Among others are a 
pickle factory at Wallace in the south- 
eastern part of the State, the Carolina 
creamery at Wilson in the east, a 
cheese factory at West Jefferson in the 
northwest, proposed plants for cheese 
making and related operations at 
Waynesville in the mountains and Al- 
bemarle in the Piedmont. : 

Stimulation of interest in improving 
local and commercial marketing—The 
Durham Farmers Exchange, with an 
adequate and well-planned building and 
a paid secretary for a three-year pe- 
riod. 

Increased interest in purebred dairy 
cows, as shown in the spirited bidding 
and the satisfactory sale of young thor- 
oughbred Guernsey calves at the Klon- 
dike dairy farm at Elkin, and also at 
the sale at Winston-Salem conducted by 
the State Guernsey Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. The fact that in times as hard as 
they are in this State now, farmers 
want, and are finding ways to pay for, 
purebred cattle, is a highly significant 
outcome. 


aH. ygienic Ventilation of Schools 


Proper Atmospheric and Heating Conditions 


By JAMES FREDERICK ROGERS, M. D. 


Consaltant in Hygiene and Specialist in Health Education, Federal Office of Education 


the school which affect children 

wholesale, probably heating and 
ventilation have most to do with their 
health. 

While the school should be so well 
heated that there are no complaints of 
cold from a child with the usual amount 
of clothing, and not seated near a door 
or window, the temperature should not 
be allowed to reach such a pitch that 
children show the effects in flushed 
faces, drowsiness, dullness, or other 
signs of overheating. 

An accurate thermometer is of help, 
if so Jocated that it gives a fair average 
reading for the room. It should be 
placed at about the height of the desks 
and should not be close to the source of 
heat or near a door or window. A good 
plan is to attach it to a strip of wood or 
of ‘metal projecting above the teacher's 
desi’ where it can easily be read, 

A temperature of from 66 to 70 de- 
grees is considered most suitable. In 
stove-heated rooms, however, variations 
of as much as 40 degrees have occurred 
on cold days in the thermometer read- 
ings on the tops of occupied desks, and 
there are wide differences in tempera- 
ture between the floor and the top of 
the desks. 


O* THE MATERIAL conditions of 


In a room heated by a soft coal stove 
or furnace the temperature varies so 
much from time to time that the ther- 

ometer serves only as a general guide 
to what is a comfortable atmosphere. 
Changes of temperature are consid- 
ered a good thing, provided, however, 
that the limits of comfort are not over- 
stepped. 

If windows are opened wide for phys- 
ical activities or at recess, they should 
be readjusted in time to prevent lower- 
ing the temperature too much. 

Cold floors are especially sources of 

discomfort and chill for both teacher 
and pupils, and where the floors are 
freely exposed to all changes of 
weather the use of a few sacks of ce- 
ment in making tight the foundation or 
the application of a second floor, will 
7 their cost in fuel and in doctor 
ills. 
_ While the temperature of the room is 
important, the need for change of air 
cannot be neglected and there seems to 
be special virtue in “fresh” air intro- 
duced directly through windows or ven- 
tilators. Continuoys drafts, however, 
are now, as they always have been, dan- 
gerous, for they extract heat too rap- 
idly, especially from inactive bodies. 
Glass or wooden deflectors properly 
placed at the bottom of the windows 
will usually obviate direct drafts. 
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- Growing Task of Handling 
Tax Revenues of State of Wisconsin 


> > 


Duties Imposed by Legislation in Receipt and 


Disbursement of Public Funds Reviewed by State Treasurer 
By SOLOMON LEVITAN 


Treasurer, State of Wisconsm 


sin, including trust and agency 

transactions, were approximately 
$84,000,000 during the talendar year of 
1929. Disbursements paid 
which also include the trust and agency 
transactions, were about the same 
amount. The cost of administration 
was only $38,000. 

At the present time the State has ap- 
proximately $20,600,000 to take care of 
the current expenses of the govern- 
ment. Of this amount about $6,400,000 
is placed in the six working banks, and 
the balance is deposited in special 
State depositories as a reserve for the 
working banks. 

There are 


Rosin. inet of the State of Wiscon- 


655 of these special 
State depositories.. They are scattered 
throughout the State, it being the 
State treasurer’s policy to place the 
money where it will do the most good. 

Ever since taking office, the present 
State treasurer has endeavored to dis- 
pense with all red tape. One of the 
first steps in this direction was to have 
the secretary of State write the checks 
for him to countersign. 

Formerly the secretary of State wrote 
a voucher from which th? treasury de- 
partment wrote a check. This little 
change in the method of writing checks 
saved the work ef one man in the treas- 
ury department. 

In order to facilitate business and to 
keep down the expenses of administra- 
tions, the pay rolls for the different 
State institutions are scattered through- 
out the month. Capitol employes are 
paid on the twenty-eighth of the month, 
the charitable and penal institutions on 
the first of the month; the University 


Illinois Convicts 
Raise Food for 


Own Rations,, 


Rodney H. Brandon 
Director of Public Wel- 
fare, State of Illinois 


FARM and garden products valued at 
more than ene millions dollars is 

the annual output of State penal and 

charitable institutions in Illinois. 

This production, recorded in the re- 
port of the department of public wel- 
fare, now in preparation, contributed 
to the sustenance of the forty-four 
thousand inmates and employes in the 
penal and charitable institutions. 

The area under cultivation at the in- 
stitutions totaled more than twelve 
thousand acres, of which more than 
eight thousand acres were owned by 
Illinois, and the balance was rented. 
The institutions’ livestock occupied 
nearly nine hundred acres of rented 
pasture. 

A wide diversity of farm commodities 
was produced, including beef, veal, 
pork, mutton, lard, dairy products, 
poultry and eggs, goats’ milk, fruits 
one vegetables, sorchum and_ stock 
féed. 


by check, . 


of Wisconsin on the eighth, tenth, and 
twenty-fifth, and the norma! schools on 
the twentieth. 

The checks used upon the working 
banks are arranged in serial numbers 
ranging from A to H in alphabetical 
order. The pay roll of each institution 
is always drawn upon the same series. 

The object of having special banks 
for each institution is to facilitate 
work and always to have one or two 
open banks in the case of emergency. 
It requries a thorough knowledge of 
the finances of the State, both as to re- 
ceiptg and disbursements, to handle 
this work smoothly. 

In handling this business, the State 
treasurer is strictly impartial. No fa- 
vors are granted to any bank in prefer- 
ence to another, and no politics enters 
into any transaction. 

The work of the department is con- 
tinually increasing. Every act of the 
legislature, creating new departments, 
or passing new tax laws, entails extra 
work upon the treasury department. 

The new utility tax passed by the 
last legislature, requiring private and 
municipally owned heating and power 
companies to pay their tax direct to the 
State, instead of to the different com- 
munities where they are located, as 
heretofore, is a good illustration. 

This new law require§ the collection 
of about one million two hundred thou- 
sand dollars in tax by the treasury de- 
partment. As only fifteen per cent of 
this tax is retained by the State, 
twenty-five per cent of the total tax 
collected must be distributed to the 
towns, villages and cities in which 
these utilities are located. 

This one act alone requires between 
two and three thousand additional 
checks to be issued by the treasury de- 
partment, as well as this same number 
of extra letters to be written. 

The State treasurer was put in sole 
charge of the collection of the gasoline 
tax, which in the past year amounted 
to nearly eight million dollars. The in- 
crease in this tax collected each month 
this year warrants an estimate of ap- 
proximately nine million dollars for the 
present year. 

The gasoline tax has been handled 
efficiently by six women clerks, with 
practically no losses from bad ac- 
counts; 37,321 claims for refunds were 
paid to those who bought gasoline for 
purposes other than for use in motor 
vehicles, amounting to $476,347.37 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930. 

The total cost of the collection of 
nearly eight million dollars gas tax 
was slightly less than fifteen thousand 
dollars, including supplies, postage, 
salaries, and services of one accountant 
on the road who checks up the books 
of the gasoline companies. The result 
of checking up on the gasoline com- 
panies has amounted to twelve thou- 
sand five hundred dollars additional 
gas tax. 

The forest crop law, passed by the 
1927 legislature, providing for exemp- 
tion of taxes and State aid on land set 
aside for forest crop, has also increased 
the duties of the treasury department. 
It requires detailed records of land de- 
scriptions, tax ‘valuations, and the like. 


Conditions Permitting Motoring at All Times 


of Year Contribute to Heavy Casualty 


Toll, 


Says Superintendent of Highway Patrol 


By EUGENE W. BISCAILUZ 


Superintendent of Highway Patrol, State of California 


for thirty-two per cent of all ac- 

cidental deaths in the United 
States, including mine disasters, fires, 
etc. Deaths from the automobile have 
increased three-fold in a decade. 

Unfortunately California contributed 
heavily to the national toll. As in other 
States, approximately sixty per cent of 
California’s accidents occurred within 
the limits of incorporated cities, thus 
confirming the obvious conclusions that 
accidents always occur where traffic is 
heaviest. 

California suffers in comparison with 
other States by reason that her climate 
is such as to encourage and promote 
all-year round driving, while in other 
States cars are tied up by snow and 
inclement weather for periods ranging 
from three to. six months every year. 
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But even with these factors included, 
our mounting death toll from the auto- 
mobile is a constant challenge to us as 
public officials and to our citizenry. 

Analyzing the causes of these acci- 
dents, we cannot but reach the conclu- 
sion that at least ninety-five per cent 
of them were avoidable. Rarely do we 
find a case that could be classed as 
absolutely unavoidable. 

Modern automotive engineering has 
made the motor vehicle so safe that 
less than one per cent of accidents can 
be traced to mechanical defects. This 
includes “blowouts,” and it may be said 
that in most “blowout” cases where ac- 
cidents occur, it can be proven that the 
driver was going too fast and had 
knowledge of the condition of his tires. 

If you will analyze the list of motor 
accidents and their causes you will find 
the truth of the assertion that nearly 
all are preventable. For example, out 
of 2,244 deaths in the year we find that 
757 involved pedestrians. 

For the careful driver there is 
scarcely any excuse for hitting a pe- 
destrian. Yet yearly this type of acci- 
dent continues to mount. 
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We find in a further analysis that 
some two hundred deaths occurred at 
grade crossings and that, according to 
the report of the railroad commission, 
sixty per cent of these occurred at 
crossings protected either by a human 
flagman or by a mechanical device that 
gave warning of approaching trains. 
Clearly, here were a large number of 
accidents involving absolute careless- 
ness. 

We could go on down the list naming 
one type of accident after another to 
prove that most of them are avoidable. 
The list is innumerable—drunken driv- 
ing, fast driving, cutting in, and so on. 

So many accidents occur on straight 
roads, in perfect weather, and involve 
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cars driven by experienced persons. 
The accident in the mountains on dan- 
gerous roads or on the rough country 
road, where the driver is compelled to 
be on the alert, is rare. 

The average person has an amazing 
lack of knowledge of the power poten- 
tialities of his car. He drives at fifty 
and sixty miles an hour, little realizing 
that he is covering ground at the rate 
of from seventy to one hundred feet per 


. Second. 


We have chosen to interpret the 
forty-mile speed limit in California 
somewhat broadly. Nevertheless, the 
cold facts show that the serious acci- 
dents usually occur when cars collide 
while going at high speed. 

Some argue that it is safe to travel 

on a straight road unobstructed by 
traffic at rates running up to sixty 
miles an hour. But the record of acci- 
dents is all against it. 
; The California highway patrol is do- 
ing all that is humanly possible to al- 
leviate these conditions and to reduce 
the traffic toll. The answer lies not in 
doubling the force of traffic officers, but 
in an aroused public consciousness. A 
traffic officer on every mile of California 
highway will not prevent accidents if 
we cannot teach the necessity of driv- 
ing carefully. 
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In our work we have cooperated for 
several months with the California 
committee on public safety and the 
safety committee of- the California 
State chamber of commerce, and other 
organizations, who are carrying on a 
campaign of education and propaganda 
throughout the State. In this cam- 
paign every available means of public- 
ity, including the press, radio and other 
means of reaching the motorist have 
been utilized. 

From our own office we keep up a 
constant bombardment of publicity ma- 
terial designed to keep careful driving 
before the motorist. 

An important part of the training of 

our officers is devoted to public safety 
work. We regard it as far more impor- 
tant that a motorist be properly in- 
structed in safety than that he be given 
a citation for some minor infraction of 
the law. 
_ Training schools for our officers give 
intensive training in this kind-of work. 
In the hope of reducing the total of 
fatal accidents we are now organizing 
a night patrol, so that our highways 
will have protection at night as well as 
by day. 

Thus we hope to reach the maximum 
of accomplishment toward all that can 
be done in the solution of this problem. 

We make no promises, however, that 
these steps will solve it. Indeed we 
know these measures will only serve to 
abate the evil to a degree. 
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Works Collected Reveal Technical Development 
By MARION COBB FULLER 
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definite effort towards creating a 
personal library. 

The longer one is engaged in library 
work the more one appreciates the es- 
sential need of a cultural background. 
The librarian who is without such 
background is a library clerk and noth- 
ing more, however admirable her tech- 
nical ability. 

All the catalogs, all the indexes, all 
the bibliographies in the world; all 
the book reviews—“the grapenuts and 
puffed rice of literature done up in 
fancy packages’—are not substitutes 
for a knowledge of books and a feeling 
for them. 

There is no other professional class 
in which genuine interest in the pro- 
fession continues to take precedence 
over considerations of firiance as in 
librarianship. But there are times 
when the consciousness of professional 
superiority seems a not altogether sat- 
isfactory .substitute for an income 
which permits indulgence in luxuries. 

Most of us have to think twice about 
what we buy. So it becomes a question 
of whether the ownership of books is a 
luxury or a necessity for a librarian. 

The great majority of librarians are 
persons who find joy in books, who 
would miss them if they did not have 
them. But many librarians feel, per- 
haps unconsciously, that, because there 
are at hand more books than can be 
read, the furchase of them is an un- 
necessary extravagance; hence they 
make no effort toward acquiring per- 
sonal libraries. 

A librarian’s reading habits are an 
important element in professional suc- 
cess. The time is coming when to the 
question, “What books do you read?” 
will be added the inquiry, “What books 
do you own?” 

We can all buy books if we only be- 
lieve we can. Every book purchase we 
make registers for us an advance in 
beautiful and distinguished living. It 
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is a pleasure to own books; it is also 
a very particular sort of pleasure to 
buy them, and statisticians agree that 
a part of one’s income should be spent 
for pleasure. 
i To the question, “What shall we have 
in our libraries?” there is but one an- 
swer, “Whatever we choose.” In the 
matter of evaluating the worth of one’s 
own library, the privilege of personal 
choice is a primary element. 

Such a library is a medium for the 
expression of individuality which may 
be denied elsewhere. What chance 


for individuality is there in a public 


library? 

A librarian’s library may reasonably 
be expected to have more individuality 
than that of the average person. Even 
if it be no more than a 5-foot shelf, the 
librarian needs no help in filling the 
precious space, and will delegate to no 
one the delightful and delicate task of 
choosing the books. 

There is much to be said for the wis- 
dom of never buying a book unread. A 
librarian may easily adopt the plan of 
reading before purchasing. As libra- 
rians may choose more advisedly than 
other persons, so they may be more 
leisurely in their sefection. 

After you have decided that a cer- 
tain book really means something to 
you, acquire it when you can. But 
since you are not buying it because 
everyone is reading it, the purchase 
need not be hurried. 

In the course of a year’s reading 
there are comparatively few books to 
which your mind turned at the time of 
reading with a quickening of attention, 
a freshening of the spirit, of which you 
felt “I wish I owned that.” These few 
books were written for that reader, who 
should possess them. , 

The librarian should plan a definite 
expenditure for books and stick to it. 
It is better to plan to buy two books a 
year and buy them, than to take a 
chance of acquiring half a dozen. 
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